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PREFACE. 



W^HEN I undertook to travel in Louisiana, it was intend- 
ed that I should make New Orleans my principal place of 
residence, and also the place of deposit for the result of 
my researches. This intention I made known to Mr. 
Jefferson, during my stay at Monticello, when he imme- 
diately pointed out the want of judgment in forming that 
arrangement, as the whole of the country round New 
Orleans is alluvial soil^ and therefore ill suited to such 
productions as were the objects of my pursuit In con- 
sequence of his representations, I changed my intentions, 
and proceeded to St Louis, one thousand four hundred 
miles above Orleans by the course of the Mississippi, 
where I employed myself, during the winter of 1810, in 
making such preparations as I deemed necessary for the 
preservation of what might be collected during the ensu- 
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ing summer. In my subsequent journey up the Missouri, 
although every facility was afforded me that the nature of 
the expedition would allow^ yet the necessity of conform- 
ing to the rules laid down to secure the safety of the 
party during the voyage, added to the known or supposed 
proximity of the hostile Indians, during a considerable 
part of our route, caused me to lose a great many oppor- 
tunities, which, had my exertions been free, I should 
not have done. Besides these impediments, 1 lost the op- 
portunity of collecting a great number of new plants on 
my return, through the breach of faith towards me by 
Mr. Lisa, who agreed that his boats should land me at 
different places ; which promise he neither did, nor in- 
tended to perform. For these reasons, I am persuaded 
that much yet remains to. he done in that interesting 
country. When the whole of my collection was embark- 
ed on the Missouri, at the Aricara nation, it was exten- 
sive; but being then two thousand nine hundred miles 
from New Orleans, the losses by the way, and during my 
subsequent sickness at St. Louis, greatly dimii^shed it. 
Immediately after my return to the United States, and 
before I could make any arrangement, either for my re- 
turn to England, or for the publication of the plants I 
collected, the war broke out with this country : — I waited 
for its termination, and made some arrangements which 
caused a necessity for my stay some time longer. 
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t have made the above statement, because I think that 
whoever undertakes a mission of the nature which I did, 
where the duty is to be performed in a wilderness, ought 
to give an account how he performed it, even in his own 
defence ; as it oflen happens that men are found, who, 
from interested or malignant motives, will vilify his cha- 
racter. I had intended that this should have been accom- 
panied by a description of the objects collected, that had 
not been before discovered; but on my return to England, 
I found that my design was frustrated, by my collection 
having been submitted to the inspection of a person of 
the name of Pursh, who has published the most interest- 
ing of my plants in an appendix to the Flora Americos 
Septentrionalis. 

As my chief object has been to convey information 
and to write the truth* I have not been particular in the 
choice of words : if, therefore, the style meets with cri- 
ticism, I shall neither be surprised nor disappointed. A 
catalogue of some of the more rare plants in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Louis, and on the Missouri, is added, to- 
gether with their habitats. To many it will be of no va- 
lue ; but as it may be of some use to naturalists who may 
visit those parts hereafter, I have thought proper to in- 
sert it. In what relates to the country west of the Al- 
leghanies, I have been brief, because a more dilated 
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account would have swelled the work much beyond 
the limits I had prescribed to myself. A second visit to 
those parts, in which my movements shall be less cir- 
cumscribedy may enable me to give a more finished pic- 
ture. In what has been said on those countries, I dis- 
claim any design to encourage emigration ; and may be 
credited in the assertion, because I can h^ve no possible 
interest in promoting it I have told the truth, and I caa 
see.no reason why it should have been iuppres$ed« 

Lffoerpteif AuffuH 1, 1S17. 
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umn eignty of a hundred miles into 
ihe interior. In the autumn of 1810 I dispatched 
for Orleans, in seven packages, the result of my 
researches ; but had the mortification soon afler, 
to hear that the boat containing my collection had 
been driven ashore and damaged, on an island near 
St. Genevive, sixty miles below St. Louis. As soon 
as I received this information I went tliither. But 
learned that' the boat had been repaired, and had 
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On the 3 1st December, 1809, I arrived at St. 
Louis, in Upper Louisiana; intending to make 
fliat town or neighbourhood my principal place of 
residence, whilst employed in exploring the inte- 
rior of Upper Louisiana and the Illinois Territory, 
for the purpose of discovering and collecting sub- 
jects in natural histoiy, either new or valuable* 
During the ensuing spring and summer, I made 
frequent excursions alone into the wilderness^ but 
not farther than eighty or a hundred miles into 
the interior. In the autumn of 1810 I dispatched 
for Orleans, in seven packages, the result of my 
researches ; but had the mortificaiion soon after, 
to hear that the boat containing my collection had 
been driven ashore and damaged, on an island near 
St. Genevive, sixty miles below St. Louis. As soon 
as t received this information I went thither. But 
learned that' the boat had been repaired, and had 
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proceeded on her voyage. On my return to St. 
Louis, I was informed that a party of men had ar- 
rived from Canada, with an intention to ascend 
the Missouri, on their way to the Pacific Oceao^ 
by the same route that Lewis and Clarke had fol- 
lowed, by descending the Columbia River. I soon 
became acquainted with the principals of this party, 
in whom the manners and accomplishments of gen- 
tiemen were united with the hardihood and capa- 
bility of suffering, necessary to the backwoodsman. 
As they were apprized of the nature and object of 
my mission, Mr. Wilson P. Hunt, the leader of 
the party, in a very friendly and pressing manner, 
invited me to accompany them up the River Mis- 
souri, as far as might be agreeable to my views. 
I had intended to remove from St. Louis to Ozark, 
(or mor^ properly Aux-arcs) on the Arkansas, and 
to spend the remaining summer on that river; 
but considering this opportunity for exploring the 
Missouri too valuable to be tost, I gladly accepted 
the invitation, to which an acquaintance with 
Messrs. Ramsey Crooks and Donald M'Kenzie, also 
principals of the party, was no small inducement. 
As it would not be practicable to ascend the 
Missouri until the breaking up of the ice in 
spring, Mr. Hunt concluded, that to avoid the 
expense of supporting his party at St. Louis, it 
would be better to station them during the 
winter on some part of the Missourij^ at a con- 
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siderable distance above its mouth, as, at any point 
on that river above the settlements, five or six hun- 
gers can easily provide for forty or fifty men. The 
party therefore quitted St Louis, and proceeded to 
the mouth of the Naduet, which falls into the Mis- 
souri 450 miles from the Mississippi. In the begin- 
ning of March Mr. Hunt returned to St. Louis in 
a boat with ten oars, and on the morning of the 
13th, having completed his arrangements, he again 
embarked for the Missouri. As the post was ex- 
pected to arrive the morning following, I put my 
trunks on board the boat, and determined to wait 
until that time, and meet the party at St. Charles. 
I must here observe, that the post to St. Louis is 
dispatched from Louisville, in Kentucky, a dis- 
tance of more than SOO miles, through a wilderness, 
and from various causes is often retarded for seve- 
ral weeks, as had been the case at that period. In 
the evening I was informed by a gentleman in St. 
Louis, that a writ for debt had been taken out a- 
gainst Dorion, (whom Mr. Hunt had engaged as 
interpreter) by a person whose object was to defeat 
the intentions of the voyage. I knew the detention 
of Dorion would be of serious consequence to the 
party, I therefore left St. Louis at two o'clock the 
following morning, in company with a young Eng- 
lishman of the name of Nuttall, determined to meet 
the boat previous to its arrival at St. Charles, which 
I eflfected ; and Dorion was sent into the woods, 

b2 
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his squaw accompanying him. We arrived at St, 
Charles about noon, and soon sfter Mn Samuel 
Bridge, a gentleman from Manchester, then living 
at St. Louis, arrived also, with letters for me from 
Europe, the post having come in as was expected* 
We slept on board the boat, and in the morning 
of the 14th took our dqiarture from St Charles, 
liie Canadians measuring the strokes of their oars 
by songs» which were generally responsive betwixt 
the oarsman at the bow and those at the stem : 
sometimes the steersman sung, and was diorused 
by the men.* We soon met with Dorion, but 
without his squaw, whom it was intended should 



* A few verses of one of their most favourite songs is an* 
aHnezed ; and to show its frivolity to those unacqaainted with 
the lan^oage, an imitation in English is added. 

I. 

Derriere ch^z nous, ily)L nn etang. 

Ye, ye ment. 
Trois canards s*en vont baignans. 
Tons du long de la riviere, ^ 

Legirement ma berg^re, 

Legdremeal ye ment. 

11. 

Trois canards 8*en vont baignans. 

Ye, ye ment. 
Le fils da roi 8*en va chasaant. 
Tons da Idng de la riviere, 
Leg^rement ma berg^re, 

Legdrement, ye ment 



Id 



accompany us. They had quarrelled, and he had 
beaten her, in consequence of which she ran away 



HI. 

l.e £]s da roi 8*611 va cfaassant. 

Ye, ye ment. 
Avec son grand fusil d*argent. 
Tons do Idng de la rm^ro, 
Le^^rement ma berg^re^ 

Leg^rement, ye ment. — See. &a. 



I. 

Behiad our house there is a pond, 

Fal la} de ra. 
There came three ducks to swim thereon ; 
All along the river clear, 
Lightly my shepherdess dsar. 

Lightly, fal de ra. 

IL 

There came three ducks to swim thereoB, 

Fal lal de ra. 
llie prince to chase' them he did ran 
All along the river clear, 
Lightly my shepherdess dear^ 

Lightly, fal de ra. ' 

m. 

The prince to chase them he did run, 

Fal lal de ra. 
And he had his great silver gun. 
All along the river clear. 
Lightly my shepherdess dear. 

Lightly, h\ de ra.— &c. &c 
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from him into the woods, with a child in her aring, 
and a large bundle on her back. A Canadian of 
the name of St. Paul was sent in search of her. The 
day was very rainy, and we proceeded only nine 
miles, to Bon Homme Island, where we encamped, 
and St. Paul arrived, but without the squaw. I 
observed in the broken banks of this island a num- 
ber of tuberous roots, which the Canadians call 
pommes de terre. They are eaten by them, and 
also by the Indians, and have much the cotisistence 
and taste of the Jerusalem artichoke : they are the 
roots of Gbfcine apios. 

15th. — About two hours before day we were 
hailed from the shore by Dorion's squaw, who had 
been rambling all night in search of us. She waa 
informed that we would cross over to her at day 
break, which we did, and took her on boards I 
walked the most part of this day on the north side 
of the river, which is partly bounded by rocks of 
secondary limestone, at the foot of which I observ- 
ed chrystals of quartz and calcareous spar, or car- 
bonate of lime. We encamped opposite the re- 
mains of the village of St Andrew, which is now 
abandoned. 

I6th. — ^We this day passed the Tavern Rocks, 
80 called from a large cave therein, level with the 
surface of the river. These rocks are nearly three 
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hundred feet high, and are of the same nature as 
those wepassed yesterday, but more abundantly filled 
with- organic remains, consisting of anomuB and 
entrochU. On the islands which we passed there is 
abundance of Equisetum hyemakj called by the set* 
tiers rushes^ by whom this plant is held in high es« 
timation, on account of its afibrding winter food for 
their cattle. On the first settlement of Kentucky, 
the borders of the rivers were found to be thickly 
setwith cane, Artmdinacea macrocarpan of Michaux, 
and it was one of the strongest induoements with 
the first settlers to fix on a spot if cane was abun« 
dant. On the Missouri the rushes are equally va- 
luable, affording to the first settler winter food for 
his cattle for several years, after which they perish, 
being destroyed if fed on during tiie winter. We 
this night arrived at PcMnt UAbaddie, where we 
encamped, 

17th. — ^Early this morning I walked along the 
river, and was much struck with the vast size to 
which the cotton wood tree* grows. Many of 
those which I observed this day exceeded seven 
feet in diameter, and continued with a thickness 
very little diminished to the height of 80 or 90 feet* 
where the limbs commenced. After breakfast we 



* Popidos angulosa of Michaax, called lij the French 
Lhffd. 
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crossed to the north side of the rivers and ill the 
afternoon landed at a French village named Cha* 
rette. In the woods surrounding this plaoe I ob- 
served a striking instance of the indolence of the 
inhabitants. The rushes in the neighbourhood had 
been already destroyed by the cattle, and from the 
neglect of the owners to provide winter food for 
their horses, they had been reduced to the neces^ 
sity of gnawing the bark off the trees, some bun- 
(dreds of which were stripped as far as these animab 
could reach. The cotton wood, eha^ mulberry, 
and nettle trees* suffered the most. On leaving 
Charette, Mr. Hunt pointed out to me an old man 
standing on the bank, who he informed me was 
Daniel Boond, the discoverer of Kentucky. As I 
had a letter of introduction to him, from his ne« 
phew Colonel Grant, I went ashore to speak to 
him, and requested that the boat might go on, as I 
intended to walk until evening. I remained for 
some time in conversation with him. He informed 
me that he was eighty-four years of Bge ; that he 
had spent a considerable portion of his time alone 
in the back woods, and had lately returned from 
his spring hunt, with nearly sixty heav« skin& On 
proceeding through the woods I came to the river 
Charette, which falls into the Missouri about a mile 
above the village, and was now much swelled by' 

* Celtis erassifolia. 
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the late rains. As the boat had disappeared be- 
hind an island, and was at too great a distance to 
be hailed, I got across by swimming, having tied 
my clothes together^ and inclosed them in my deer 
skin hunting coat, which I pushed before me. I 
overtook the boat in about three hours, and we en^ 
camped at the mouth of a creek called Boeuf, near 
the house of one SuUens. I enquired of SuUens 
for John Colter, one of Lewis and Clark's party^ 
whom General Clark had mentiimed to me as be* 
lag able to point bvA the place on the Missouri 
where the skeleton of a fish, above forty feet long, 
had been found. SuUens informed me that Colter 
lived about a mile from U8» and sent his son to in«- 
forra him of our arrival ; but we did not see him 
that evening. 

18th. — At day*break Sullens came to our camp, 
and informed us that Colter* would be with us in a 



* Hub Han came to SC. Louis in May, 1610, m a small 
I9 from tke liea^ waCtrs of the Missouri, a distance of three 
thoMMid nilesy which he traTersed in thirty days ; I saw him on 
bia arrival, and receired from him an account of his adventures 
9fler hie had sefiarated from Lewis and Clarke*s party : one of 
these, from ite nng;idarity, I shall relate. On the arrival of the 
party Ml the head waters of the Missovri, Coher, observing^ an 
appearance of aibandance of heaver beings there, he got permis- 
aion la regain and hnnt for some time, which he did in company 
wMk a man of the name of Dixon, who had traversed the im» 
tract af comitrj from St. Lods to the head waters of the 
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few minutes. Soon lifter he arrived, and accom« 
panied us for some miles, but could not give me 



Missouri alone. Soon after he separated from Dixon» and trap* 
fed in companj with a hunter named Potts ; and aware of the 
hoatility of the Blackfeet Indians, one of whom had heen killed 
hy Lewis, they set their traps at mght, and took them up early 
in the morning, remaining^ concealed during the day. They were 
examining their traps early one morning, in a creek about six 
miles from that branch of the Missouri called Jefferson*s Fork, 
and were ascending in a canoe, when they suddenly heard a great 
noise, resembling the trampling of animals ; but they could not 
ascertain the fact, as the high perpendicular banks on each side 
of the river impeded their iriew. Colter immediately pronounced 
it to be occasioned by Indians, and adrised an instant retreat, 
but was accustd of cowardice by ,Pott8, who insisted that the 
noise was caused by buffalo, and they proceeded on. In a few 
minutes afterwards their doubts were removed, by a party of 
Indians making their appearance on both sides of the creek, to 
the amount of five or six hundred, who beckoned them to come 
ashore. As retreat was now impossible. Colter turned the head 
of the canoe to the shore ; and at the moment of its touchii^, 
an Indian seized the rifle belonging to Potts ; but Colter, who is 
a remaricably strong man, immediately retook it, and handed it 
to Potts, who remained in the canoe, and on receiving it pushed 
off into the river. He had scarcely quitted the shore when an 
arrow was shot at him, and he cried out, '< Colter ^ I am toaund^ 
edy Colter r^nonstrated with him on the folly of attempting 
to escape, and urged him to come ashore. Instead of connplyii^ 
he instantly levelled his rifle at an Indian, and shot him dead «n 
the spot. This conduct, situated as he was, may appear t« hav» 
been m act of madness ; but it was doubtksa the effect of sod- 
den, but sound reasoning ; for if taken alive, he must hiive ex- 
pected to be tortured to death, according to their cusIom. He 
was instantly pierced with arrows so Bunerous, tha^, to use the 
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tiie informatian I wishfed for. He seemed to have 
a strong inclination to' accompany the expedition ; 



fattiroase of Colter, " he was made a riddle of:' They now 
seized Colter^ stripped him entirely naked, and beg^ to consuU 
on the maaner in which he should be put to death. They were 
.first ineliaed to set him np as a mark to shoot at ; but the chief 
interieved, and seizing him by the shoulder, asked him if he 
ooald run fast ? Colter, who had been some time amongst the 
Kee*kat-sa, er Crow Indians, had in a considerable degree ac- 
quired the Blackfoot language, and was also well acquainted with 
Indian customs, he knew that he had now to run for his life, with « 
the dreadful odds of five or six hundred against him, and those 
anned Indians ; therefore cunningly replied that he was a very 
bad runner, although he was considered by the hunters as re« 
narkably swift. The chief now commanded the party ta remain 
«tationaiy, and led Colter out on the prairie three or four hun" 
dred yards, and released him, bidding him to save himself if he 
€auld. At that instant the horrid war whoop sounded in the 
ears of poor Colter, who, urged with the hope of preserving life, 
fan with a apeed at which he was himself surprised. He pro- 
ceeded towards the Jefferson Fork, having to traverse a plain six 
miles in breadth, abounding with the prickly pear, on which he 
was every instant treading with his naked feet. He ran nearly 
half way across the plain before he ventured to look over his 
fhonlder, when he perceived that the Indians were very much 
scattered, and that he had gained ground to a considerable di»« 
taace fnmi the main body ; but one Indian, who carried a spear, 
was much before all the rest, and not more than a hundred 
yaitls from him. A faint gleam of hope now cheered the heart 
of Colter ; he derived confidence from the belief that escape 
was vnthin the bounds of possibility, but that confidence was 
fKflfly being fatel to him, for he exerted himself to such a de- 
gree, AsX the blood gushed from his nostrils, and soon almost 
^mreNd the fore part of his body. He had now arrived within 
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but having, been lately married, he reluctantlytodc 
leave of us. I walked this day along the bluffi» 



t mile of the mer, when he distinctly heard tlie appalling sonad 
of footsteps behind him, and everj instant expected to feel the 
spear of his pursuer. Again he turned his head, and saw the 
savage not twenty yards from him. Determined if possible to 
aroid the expected blow, he sudden^ ati^ped, turned rounds 
and spread ont his arms. The Indian, snrphsed by the sudden- 
ness of the action, and perhaps at the bloody appearance oi 
Colter, also attempted to stop, but exhausted with mmiittg, be 
fen whilst endeavouring to throw his spear, which stttck in ^ 
ground, and broke in his hand. Colter instantly snatched up 
the pointed part, with which he pinned him to the earth, and 
then continued his fiight. The foremost of the Indians, on ar- 
riving at the place, stopped till others came up to join them, 
when they set up a hideous yell. Every moment of this time 
was improved by Colter, Who, ahhongh fainting and exhausted, 
succeeded in gaining the skirting of the cotton wood trees, on 
the borders of the fork, through which he ran, and plunged 
into the river. Fortunately for him, a little below this place 
there was an island, again^ the upper point of which a raft of 
^ drift timber had lodged, he dived under Hie raft, and alter we* 
* veral efforts, got his head above water amongst the tnmka of 
trees, covered over with smaller wood to the depth of several 
feet. Scarcely had he secured himself, when the Indians ar- 
rived on the river, screeching and yelling, as Cotter expressed 
it, " like so many devils.** They were frequently on the raft 
during the day, and were seen through the chinks by CoHer, 
who was congratulating himself on his escape, nntil the idea 
arose that they might set the raft on fire. In horrible suspense 
he remained until night, when hearing no more of the indiatt^ 
he dived from under the raft, and swam silently down the river 
to a considerable distance,' when he landed, and traveled al 
night. Although happy in having escaped from die In£aB% 
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which were beautifally adorned with Anemone he- 
patica. We encaaq>ed near the lower end of In- 
tre (Otter) Idand. 

The 19th commenced and continued rainy. 
When we had passed the lower settlem^its, we be- 
gan to .906 the river and its borders in a state <^ 
nature. The rushes (Equketum gemote J were so 
thick and tall, that it was both painful and difficult 
to walk alongt even at a very slow paceu 

4 

fiOth. — ^The river on the souih side, during this 
day's travel, is mostly bounded by Uufis^ or rocks, 
of i^tiutish limestone i their appear«ice is v^ pic* 
tures^ue; ti^e tops are crowned with cedar, and the 
Ifdgesand chinksare adorned with MtepUus Cdma^ 
densis^ now in flower. We ^M^amped this night 
seven miles above the mou<th of Qaacenade river. 



21st — The rain had been almost incessant since 
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his aituation was still dreadful : he was coiDpleiely naked, mder 
a bunuDg sun : the soles of his feet were entirely filled with the 
thorns of the prickly pear ; he was hnik^rjt and had no means 
of kil^Dg; game, althovgfa he saw abundance anmnd him, and 
nm at least seven days journey from Laaa*« Fort, on the Bigtioni 
branch of ihe fioche Jaune river* These wsw eireVansiances 
under which almost any man bat an American hunter would 
hare despaired. He arriyed at the fort in seven days, having 
subsisted on a root much esteemed by the Indians of the Blis-> 
stwu WW knom 1^ nslundials as i^ar^ULCtmh^tL. 
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our departure from St. Charles, but had now ceased. 
I went ashore, after breakfast, in tending to walk along 
tlie bluffi, and was followed by Mr. Nuttall. We 
observed that the boat immediately passed over to 
the other side of the river, on account of its being 
more easy to ascend ; as this sometimes happened 
several times in a day, we felt no concern about 
it, but proceeded on our researches. In the' fore* 
noon we came to a creek or river, much swelled 
by the late rains ; I was now surprised to find that 
Mr. Nuttall could not swim : as we had no toma- 
hawk, nor any means of constructing a rail, and 
were certain that the boat was before us, we looked 
for no dternative but to cross the creek by- fording 
it We therefore continued to ascend, and in about 
half an hour arrived at a place where a tree had 
fidlen in on the opposite side of the river, which 
reached about half way across it. I stripped, ' and 
attempted to wade to it, but found it impracticable. 
I then offered to take Nuttall on my back, and swim 
over with him ; but he declined, and we continued 
our route. About a league further up, we found a 
rafl of drifl-wood, which had been stopped by a 
large tree that had fallen into the river ; this we 
crossed, and with some difficulty overtook the boat*' 
We arrived at a French village, called Cote sans 
Dessein, about two miles below the mouth of 
Osage river. Afler we had formed our camp, the 
interpreter went into the village where he had some 
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acquaintance. On his return, he informed us that 
there was a war party of Indians in the neighbour- 
hood, consisting of the Ayauwais, Potowatomies, Si- 
ouxy and Saukee nations, amounting to nearly three 
hundred warriors. He had learned, that this party 
were going against the Osages ; but having disco- 
vered that there was an Osage boy in the village, 
they were waiting in order to catch and scalp him. 
He also informed us, that we might expect to fall 
in with other war parties crossing the Missouri 
higher up. This was unpleasant news to us, as it 
is always desirable that white men should avoid 
meeting with Indian war parties : for if they are 
going to war, they are generally associated in laifger 
parties than can subsist by hunting, from which 
they refrain, to prevent being discovered by their 
enemies, wherefore they are almost certain to levy 
eoBtributions of provisions or ammunition on all 
they meet. When they return from war, the dan- 
ger is still greater ; for, if successful, they often 
commit wanton ravages ; and if unsuccessful, the 
shame of returning to their nation without having 
performed any achievement, often induces them to 
attack those whom they would, in other circum- 
stances, have peaceably passed. As we were six- 
teen men, well armed, we were determined to resist 
any act of aggression, in case of a rencontre with 
them. 
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^nd, Sdrd, and 24th.— ^Almost incessant rain ; 
our bread was now becoming very mouldy, not 
having been properly baked. Mr. Hunt anxiously 
waited for a fine day, to dry it» together with the 
rest of the baggage. 

S5th.*^Met a boat with sixteen oars comii^ from 
Fort Osage to St Louis, for supplies : news had 
arrived at the fort, that the Great Osages had laidf 
kilkd an American at their viUs^e. 

S6tib. — ^It rained nearly tiie whole of this day } 
the flats near the river still continiie to be so thiddy 
covered with ruad^m^ that ft is next to imposaiUeto 
travel over them« 

d7th.— Hie north bank of the river now assumes^ 
a moat inteiesting appearance ; it consists of a range 
of rocks, nearly perpendicular, from 150 tc^ SOO 
feet high ; they are composed of a very white lime* 
stone, and tiiieir summits are covered to tiie e^e 
with cedar. The length of this range is about six 
miles, and at the u^er end they assume a semi- 
cirodar form. These are eaUed the Maiiitou Rocks^ 
a name gtven to them by the Indians^ who often 
apply this term Manit^m to uncommon tiv singiilsur 
productions of nature which t^iey highly venerate. 
On or near these Manitous, they chiefly deposit 
their ofierings to the Great Spirit or Father of Life. 
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This has caused some to believe^ that these Mani- 
tous are the objects that they worship, but that 
opinicm is erroneous. The Indians believe that the 
Great' Spirit either inhabits, or frequently visits, 
these manifestations of his power } and that o£^- 
ings deposited there, will sooner attract his notice, 
and gain his auspices^ than in any other {dace. 
These offerings are propitiatory, either for success 
in war or in hunting, and consist of various articles, 
of which the feathers of the war eagle* are in the 
greatest estimation* On these rocks, several rude 
figures have been drawn by the Indians, with red 
paint; they are chiefly in imitation of buf&loe, 
deer, &c. one of these, according with their idea of 
the Great Spirit, is not unlike our common repre- 
senstation of the devil. We encamped this night 
a little above the mouth of the Bonne Femme, a 
smaU river on the north side, where the tract of 
land, called Boond's Lick settlement, commences, 
supposed to be the best land in Western America 
for so great an area ; it extends about 150 miles up 
the Missouri, and is near ^ miles in breadth. 

S8th. — I left the boats early, intending to walk 
to the Lick settlements, which are the last on the 
river, excepting those occupied by one or two fami- 
milies near Fort Osage. After travelling eight or 

* Fftlco melanaetos. 
C 
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tea miles, I was surprised in the woods by 2K severe* 
thunder storm ; not knowing whether I could reach 
the settlements before night, I returned to meet the 
boat, and found our two hunters,, who had sheltered 

. themselves in a hollow tree.. ..They had killed a 
buck, on a part of which we dined, and carried f;be 
remainder to the boat, and we arrived at the first 
house, belonging to a planter, named Hibjband.— 
This evening, we had a most tremendous thundqr 

. storm y and about nine o'clock, a tree, not morp 
than fifty yards from our camp, was.^shivere^ by 
lightning. Mr. Hunt, Mr. Nuttall, and myself, 
who were sittii^ in the tent, sensibly felt tlie action 

• of the dectric fluid. 

29th. — As Mr. Hunt had some business with one 
of the settlers, we walked to his house, where w/e 
heard that war had already commenced between 
the Osages and the confederate nations, and that 
the former had killed seven of the Ayauways. This 
determined us to continue our practice of sleeping 
on our arms, as we had done since the 21st. We 
slept this night about a league above the settle*- 
ments* . 

30th. — We were now beyond all the settlements, 
except those at Fort Osage, and Mr. Hunt resolved 
to send the hunters out more frequently, as game 
might now be expected in abundance. I accom- 
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panied them, and we killed a buck and a doe. 
I found the country, three or four miles from the 
river, very broken or stony. The almost incessant 
rains had now raised the Missouri to within a few 
feet of its annual flood, which rendered the navi- 
gation very difficult. 

31 St — ^The morning was rainy, and was succeed- 
ed by a strong north wind, which caused a sudden 
change in the temperature of the weather: the SOth 
had been warm, but this night, the water in a tin 
aip of a pint measure that hkd been left full in the 
boat, was found to be nearly all solid ice, on the 
morning of the first of April. 

Jpril 1st-— After breakfast I went ashore with 
the two hunters, Harrington and Mears, but soon 
separated from them in order to visit the bluffs. — 
In the evening I descended into the valley, and on 
my way to find the boat, observed a skunk,* (^ Vfver* 



* Tlus'aDiinal in its defence dischari^ a few drops of a Kquid 
so foetid, that the stench can scarcely be endured by any animal. 
Clothes on which the smallest particle has fallen, must be bwied 
in the eartb for at least a month before they can be worn. This 
liquor is highly inflamabte, . and is secreted in a gland beneath 
the tail, from which it is thrown with a force that will carry it 
to the distance of three or four yards. Only a very few of* the 
American dogs can be induced to attack it, and those are so 
powerfully affected by the horrid stench, that they coatinne to 

C2 
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ra mephitis) and being desirous of procorihg the 
skin, fired at it, but with shot only, having that day 
taken out n>y fowling-piece - instead of my rifle* 
It appeared Uiat I had either . missed entirely, or 
only slightly wounded it, as it turned round ii^ 
stantly, and ran towards me. Being well aware of 
the consequence if overtaken, I fled, but was so 
closely pursued, that I was under the necessity of 
reloading whilst in the act of running. At tb^ 
next discharge I killed it, but as it had ejected it9 
offensive liquor upon its tail, I could not touch it| 
but cut a slender vine, of which I made a noose) 
and dragged my prize to tlie boat. I found that 
the Canadians considered it as a delicacy, and were 
desirous of procuring it to eat ; tliis enabled me to 
obtain the skin without having to perform the dis- 
gusting operation of taking it off myself. Soon 
afler my arrival, Harrington came in, and brought 
the intelligence that they had killed a large bear 
^tboiit four miles off. He had left Mears engaged 
in skinning it, and came to request that one or two 
men might be sent to assist in fetching it in. 
As it was near night, Mr. Hunt determined to 
stop, and two of the Canadians were sent along 
with Harrington, I also accompanied them. AU 



howl for a considerable time afterwards, and instiiictiTely relieve 
^emsehres by scratchiog holes io the earth, into which they put 
Iheir nose. 
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tlioi^ our course lay through a very thick wood« 
Harrington led us with great precision towards 
the place, and when he supposed himself near it, 
he stopped, and we gave a shout. In a few seconds 
afterwards, we heard the discljarge of a rifle^ and 
also a shout from Mears, who was within two hun- 
dred yards of us. On joining him we were sur- 
prized to find that he had two bears. He inform- 
ed U5, .that after the departure of Harrington he 
reloaded his rifle and laid it beside him whibt he 
was skinning j^nd cutting up the bear, — he had 
nearly completed this operation, when he heard ^ 
rustling, as if an animal was coming towards him; 
To defend himself, he seized his piece, and at the 
moment we shouted, a bear appeared in view. 
Not seeing Mears, he laid his fore paws on the 
trunk of a fallen tree, and turned his head to look 
back : Mears could not have wished for a better 
opportunity, he shot him through the head. The 
bears were very large, and as the night had set in 
before the latter was skinned and cut up, it was 
too late to send to the boat for assistance ; I there- 
fore offered to carry a part, provided they would 
allot to me the skins, as they were the only clean 
part of the spoil ; this proposition was agreed to, 
and we set out. Before we had proceeded far, it 
became quite dark, which caused us to take a 
Wrong direction, that led to a swamp. In addi- 
tion to our difficulties, the underwood consisted 
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chiefly of the prickly ash,* by which our faces and 
hands were continually scratched : there was also 
an abundance of ^ small prickly vines entwined 
among the bushes, t>f a species of smilax. These 
were easily avoided during day-light, but they 
were now almost every instant throwing some of us 
down. Whilst we* were deliberating whether it 
w ould not be advisable to stop, make a fire, and 
remain there during the night, we heard tlie re- 
port of a gun, which we thought, proceeded from 
the boat : we therefore steered our course in the 
direction of the sound ; shortly afterwards we per- 
ceived before us a light glimmering through the 
trees, and in less than half an hour we had a full 
view of it. Mr. Hunt, from our long delay, had 
become apprehensive of what had really happened, 
viz. that we had lost our way, and having observed 
near the camp a very large cotton-wood tree, which 
was dead, and evidently hollow, he caused a hole 
to be cut into the cavity near the root, and a quan- 
tity of dry weeds being put in, it was set on fire« 
The trunk was at least seventy or eighty feet ia 
length before the broken limbs commenced, se- 
veral of these projected eight or ten feet, and were 
also hollow; the flames, impelled by so long a 
column of rarefied air, issued from thatop, and 
from the ends of the limbs, with a surprising force, 

* 'Zanthoxyloo clava Hercules. 
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Tand with a noise equal to that of a blast furnace* 
Although smarting with pain, weary, wet, and 
hungry, not having eaten any thing since morning, 
I sat down to enjoy the scene, and have seldom 
witnessed one more magnificent. On relating to 
die hunters this evening, that I had been pursued 
by a skunk, they laughed heartily, and said it was 
no uncommon thing, having been often in the same 
predicament themselves. 

2nd. — ^We this day passed the scite of a village 

« 

on the north-east side of the river, once belonging 
to the Missouri tribe. Four miles above it are the 
remains of Fort Orleans, formerly belonging to 
the French j it is 240 miles from the mouth of the 
Missouri We passed the mouth of La Grande 
Riviere, near which I first observed the appearance 
of prairie,* on the alluvion of^ the river. Our 
hunters went out, but ^oon returned without at- 
tempting to kill any thing, having heard some shots 



* Prairie is the term fi^^en to such tracts of land asare di« 
rested of timber. In travelling^ west from the Alleghanies they 
occur more frequenUy , and are of greater extent as we approach 
the Mississippi. When we proceed to the distance of two or 
three hundred miles west of that river, the whole country is of 
this description, which continues to the rocky mountains west- 
ward» and from the head waters of the Mississippi, to near the 
Gulf of Mexico ; an extent of territory which probahly equals 
in area the whole empire of China. 
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fired, which they discovered proceeded from In- 
dians in pursuit of elk. The navigation had been 
very difficult for some days, on account of the fre- 
quent occurrence of what is termed by the boat- 
men embarras. They are formed by large trees 
falling into the river, where it has undermined die 
banks ; some of these trees remain still attached by 
their roots to the firm ground, and the drift-wood 
being collected by the branches, a dam of the 
length of the tree is formed, round the point of 
which the water runs with such velocity, that in 
many instances it is impossible to stem it* On ac- 
count of these obstacles, we were frequently under 
the necessity of crossing the river. This day the 
carcasses of several drowned bui&loes passed us. 

8rd. — I walked the greatest pirt of the day, but 
found it troublesome, being much annoyed by the 
prickly ash. In the evening we had another severe 
thunder storm. 

4lh. — The navigation became less difficult, as the 
river had fallen four feet. 

5th. — Went out with the hunters, who shot no- 
thing but a goose, (Anas Canadensis) that was sit- 
ting on a tree beside its nest, on which was the fe- 
male. Observed for the first time that the rocks 
bordering the river were sand-stone. In these I 
found nodules of iron ore imbedded* 
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Bth.— Walked all day, and in the afternoon met 
the hunters, who had found a bee tree,* and were 
returning to the boat for a bucket, and a hatchet 
to cut it down. I accompanied them to the tree. 
It contained a great. number of combs, and about 
three gallons of honey. The honey bees have been 
introduced into this continent from Europe, but at 
what time I have not been able to ascertain. Even 
if it be admitted that they were brought over soon 
after the first settlement took place, their increase 
since appears astonishing, as bees are found in all 
parts of the United States ; and since they have 
entered upon the fine coimtries of the Illinois and 
Upper Louisiana, their progress westward has been 
surprisingly rapid. It is generally known in Upper 
Louisiana,, that bees had not been found westward 
of the Mississippi prior to the year 1797.t They 
are now found as high up the Missouri as the Maha 
nation, having moved . westward to the distance 
of 600 miles in 14 years. Their extraordinary 



* The term given in America to a hollow tree, containing a 
swarm of bees. 

t At that time the natural hiatoiy of the bee was not rtrj 
well known at St. Looia. They rdate there, thai a French Iim^ 
of that ^ace having received a present of honey irom Ka8k«»» 
kiaa, was much delighted with itt and being told it was produced 
by a kind of fly, she sent a negro with a small box to Kaskaskias 
(60 miles) to get a pair of the flies, in order that she might 
dbtain ihe breed. 
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progress in these parts is probably owing to a por- 
don of the country being prairie, and yielding 
therefore a succession of flowers during the whole 
summer, which is not the case in forests. Bees 
have spread over this continent in a degree and 
with a celerity so nearly corresponding with that of 
the Anglo-Americans, that it has given rise to a 
belief, both amongst the Indians and the whites, 
that bees are their precursors, and that to whatever 
part they go the white people will follow. I am 
of opinion that they are right, as I think it as im- 
possible to stop the progress of the One as of the 
other. We encamped this night at tibe bottom of 
an island. 

7th.^-This morning I went updn the island, ac- 
companied by one of the Frenchmen named Gudr- 
depee, to look for game. We were wholly unsuc- 
cessful in our pursuit, although the island is of 
considerable extent On arriving at the upper end 
of it, we perceived a small island, of about two. 
acres, covered with grass only, and separated from 
the large one by a narrow channel, the mouth of 
which was covered with drift timber. We passed 
over, and walked through the grass, and having 
given up all hopes of game, we were proceeding to 
the river to wait for the boat, when suddenly my 
companion, who was before me, stopped^ fired, and 
jumped aside, crying out, ** Voila O diabk^ tirezj'* 
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dt the same time pointing towards the grass a few 
steps before him. I looked, and saw H bear not 
five yards from us. I immediately fired, and we 
retired to a short distance to reload, but on , our 
return found the animal expiring. It was a female, 
with three small cubs in her bed, about two yardsi 
from where she was killed. She had heard us ap- 
proach, and was advancing to defend them. I took 
one of the. cubs in ray arms. It seemed sensible 
of its misfortune, and cried at intervab. It was 
evident that whenever it uttered a cry the convul- 
sions of tbedying mother increased, and I really felt 
regret that we had so suddenly cut the ties of so 
powerful an afiection.* Whilst we breakfasted the 
bear was cut up, and, with the young ones, taken 
on board. We encamped this night about twelve 
mil^ below Fort Osage. 

8th.-^ About ten o'clock we came in sight of the 
fort, about six miles distant. We had not been long 

* The great attachment which die she bear has for her yoimg 
is well known to the American hunter. No danger can induce 
her to abandon them. Even when they are sufficiently grown 
to be able to climb a tree, her anxiety for their safety is but lit- 
^e diminished. At that time» if hunted and attacked by dogs, 
her first care is to make her yonng dimb to a place of safe^» 
If they show any reluctance, she beats them* and hating sue* 
ceeded, turns fearlessly on her pursuers. Perhaps in animal 
economy maternal affection is almost always commensurate with 
Ibe helplessness of the young. 
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in sight before we saw the fl^g was hoisted, and at 
noon we arrived, saluting with a volley as we pass« 
ed on to the landing plac^ where we met Mr. 
Crooks, who had come down from the wintering 
station at the mouth of the river Naduet to meet 
us. There were also collected at the landing place 
about 20U Indians, men, women, and children, of 
the Petit Osage nation, whose village was then a* 
bout 300 yards from the fort We passed through 
them to p^y our respects to Lieutenant Brownson, 
who then commanded in the absence of Captain 
Clemson. He received us very politely, and in-* 
sisted that we should eat at his table during our 
stay. I had with me an introductory letter to Dr* 
Murrays physician to . the garrison, whom I found 
disposed to give me every information relative to 
the customs and manners of the Osage nation, and 
from him also I received a vocabulary of a consi- 
derable number of words in that language.* He 
walked with me down to the boats, where we found 
a number of squaws assembled, as Dr. Murray as- 
sured me, for the same pui^se as females of a cer- 
tain class in the maritime towns of Europe crowd 
round vessels lately arrived from a long voyage, 
and it must be admitted with the same success. 
Towards evemng an old chief came down, and hsLn 
rangued the Indians assembled about the boats, for 

I 

* See Appendijc, No. I. 
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the purpose of inviting the warriors of the late ex- 
pedition to a feast prepared for them iatfae village. 
I was told it wa3 intended that the dance of th6 
scalp should be performed on the occasion of the 
war party having brought in seven scalps from the 
Ayauwais, a village belonging to whom they had 
destroy ed, and killed two old men and five women 
and children. All the rest had fled at their ap- 
proach i but as rain came on the dance was not 
performed. At evening Dr. Murray proposed duifc 
we should walk iittb the village, and I found it to 
consist of about one hundred lodges^ of an oblong 
form, the' frame of timber, . and the covering mats, 
ipade of t&e* leaves of flag, or Typha patuOris, 0» 
our return through the town, we called at the lodg« 
belongii^ to a chief namtd Waubuschon, with 
whom Dr. Murray was particularly acquainted. 
The floor was covered with mats, on whidhc they 
sat ; but as I was a stranger, I was-ofifered a cushion. 
A wooden boWl was now handed round, contadning 
square pieces of cake, in taste resembling ginger* 
bread. On. enquiry I found it was made of the 
pulp of the persimon,* mixed with pounded 
corn. This bread they called staninca. Short- 
ly afterwards some young squaws came in, with 
whom the doctor (who understood the Osage 
language)- began to joke, and in a few minutes 
they seemed to have overcome all bashftdness, 

* IMospyroB VirgiQiwu 
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or evj^n modesly^r Some of their expression^ 
as interpreted to me, were of the most ohseene na* 
lure. The squaw of our host laughed heartily, and 
did all in her power to promote this kind of con- 
versation. I expressed my surprise to Dr. Murray, 
but was informed by him that similar conduct 
would have been pursued at any other lodge in the 
village. We left the lodge of Waubuschon, and 
went to that of the chief. On the roof the seven 
scalps were placed, tied to sticks ornamented with 
racoon tails. We were shewn to the upper end of 
the lodge, and fat down on the groiuuL I learned 
that the chief was not present ; that he waa a boy 
of six years of age, his name Young White Hair^ 
and that the tribe was now governed by a regent.. 
Immediately a warrior came in» and made a speech,, 
frequently pointing to the scalps on the roof, a» 
they were visible through the hole that admitted^ 
the smoke to p^ss. I understood that he had dis- 
tii^uifihed himself in the late expedition against 
the Ayauwuyll. After shaking hands with all round, 
we left the lodge, and in our return to the boat we 
met the squaw belonging to our interpreter, who 
being of the Ayauway nation, appeared to be much 
afraid of the Osages during our passage up the 
river, and it was thought with reason, as on our 
first interview with the commandant, it had been 
debated whether or not it would be prudent to send, 
a file of men to conduct her from the boat to the 
fort during our stay. On enquiry we, found that 
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she had been invited up to the village by some of 
the OsageSy and of course, according to Indian 
custom, would be a^ safe with them as in the fort* 

I enquired of Dn Murray concerning a practice 
which I had heard prevailed amongst the Osages^ 
of rising before day to lament their dead* He in- 
formed me that such was really the custom, and 
that the loss of. a hoi:s0 or a dog was as powerful a 
stimulus to tb^ l^enta,tions as that of a relative 
or friend i and he astsured me^ th^t if I should he 
awake befpre day the folk>wwg morning,. I might 
certainly hear them, ^ccordtn^y oh the 9th I 
h^ard b^efore d^y li^at tlieMwling.bad commenced; 
and thfi better to escape observation, I wrapped a * 
blanket round me, tied a bUck.handke]:efaief on my 
head^ and ^ft^tened pn my belt, in whic^ I studc my 
tewihawk, apd then walked into the village. The 
doocs of the lodges were closed, but in the greater 
part of tbein ^e women were crying and faowUng 
in a^tane that seemed to indicate excessive grief. 
On the outajde of the village I heard the men whof 
Dr. Murray had informed me always go out of the 
lodges to lament. I soon came within twenty paces 
of one, and could see him distinctly, as it was moon- 
light: he also saw me and ceased, upon which I with- 
drew. I was more successful with another, whom 
I approached nearer unobserved. He rested his 
back against the stump of a tree, and continued for 
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about twenty seconds to cry out in a loud and high 
tone of voice, when he suddenly lowered to a low 
muttering, mixed with sobs : in a few seconds he 
again raised to the former pitch.* We breakfasted 
with the commandant, and afterwards walked out 
to view some improvements he had made in th^ 
fort In our walk we observed what, on the first 
view appeared to be two squaws carrying a tub of 
water, suspended on a pole. Mr. Crook» desired 
me to notice them, which I did, and remarked that 
one of them had more tlie appearance of a man 
than of a woman. He assured- me that it was a 
man, and that there were several others in the vil-^ 
lage, who, like the one we saw, were condemned 
for life to associate with th^ squaws, to wear the 
same dress, and do the same drudgery. I now 
learned, that when the Osagesgo to war, they keep 
a watchful eye over the young men who are then 
making their first essay in arms, and such as appear 
to possess the nbcessaiy qualifications are admitted 
to die rank of warriors, or, according to their ovhn 
idiom, brave men. But if any exhibit evident proofk 
of cowardice, on the return of the party they are 

* I haire been infonned, that when the Osag^s were in the 
habit oC robbing the white settlers, it was customary with tbem^ 
after they had entered the house, and before they proceeded to 
plunder, to blacken their faces, and cry. The reason they gave 
for this was, that they were sorry for the people whom they wc^ 
going to rob. ^ 
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compelled to assume the dress and character of wo- 
men, andtheirdoomis fixed for life, as no opportunity 
is afterwards afforded them to retrieve their charac- 
ten* The men do not associate with them, nor are 
they suffered to marry, or have any intercourse with 
the women: they may be treated with the greatest in- 
dignity by any warrior, as they are not suffered to re- 
sent it. I found, on enquiry, that the late war party 
had not beert conductedby any of the principal chiefs, 
a circumstance which often happens, as any of the" 
noted warriors may lead a party, provided he can ob- 
tain adherents, and he finds no difficulty in procur- 
ing the sanction of the chiefs ; but in this case he 
must travel without mockasons, or even leggings. 
He goes the foremost of the party, makes the fire at 



* It is customary amongst the Missouri Indians to res^ister 
every exploit in war, by making a notch for each on the handle 
of their tomahawks, and they are estimated as being rich or poor 
ID pfoportion to the number of notches. At their war dances, 
any warrior who chuses may recount his exploits. This is done 
by pointing to each notch, and describing the particular act that 
entitled him to it. The Nodowessies, or Sioux, fix up a post 
near the war ire, to represent the enemy of each wairior in sue- 
cessioD wh\Ut he is recounting his deeds. During his harangue 
he strikes the post when in the act of describing how he struck 
his enemy, and, like Alexander, ** fights his battles o'er again.'* 
Mr. Crooks informed me, that the day before our arrival at the 
fort he saw an Osage beating and kicking another^ who suffered 
it patiently. Mr. Crooks asked him why he did not defend him- 
self? *< Oh!*' said he, shewing the handle of his tomahawk, 
'' / am too poor ; he is riehtr t^m I am.** ^ 
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night, and stands to keep watch whilst the party Va^ 
down to sleept nor can he lie down unless a warrior 
Tises and takes his place* This^ indulgence he must 
not require^ but may accept, if voluntarily offered^ 
In pursuing the object of the expedition his com* 
mands are absolute, and he is obeyed without a 
murmur. Tlie Osages are so^tall and robust as al« 
most to warrant the application of the term gigantic t 
few of them appear to be under six fe^ and ma»y 
are above it. Their shoulders and visages are broad^ 
which tends to streqgthen the idea of their being 
giants. On our return from viewing the improve* 
m6nts in the fort, I was introduced to Mr. Sibly» 
the Indian agent there, who is the son of Dr. Sibly 
of Natchitoches. He informed me that he purpos* 
ed shortly to attend the Petits Osages in their annual 
journey for salt. He iuvited me to accompany 
him, and as an inducement, offered to pi*ocure two 
horses from the Indians for my own use. Learning 
that the ^place where the salt is procured is fiigtt 
which has occasioned the report of a salt mountain 
existing in Upper Louisiana, I was very much in- 
clined to accept his invitation ; but finding Mr. Hunt 
unwilling to release me from my promise to attend 
him, I declined it. I accompanied Mr. Sflbdy and 
Dr. Murray in the evening, to see the dance of the 
scalp. iThe ceremony consisted in carrying the 
scalps elevated on sticks through the village, £6U 
lowed by the warriors who had composed the wav 
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party, djnessed ia all their ornaments^ and painted 
aa for war.. 

On the UJth me again 69)barke4 on' the river^ 
aithongh it raaed very hard. Our number was 
Ettw augmented to tweatjr*^ by the addition of 
Mr. Grooia and his party. W^ had not proceeded 
man tbon )swo tAiles when our interpreter, Dorion, 
beat faui;9qu9W sev^^ly ; and on Mr. liunt enquire 
itag the cause, he told bim that Ae had t^en a 
&ncy to remain at the Osages in preference to prop 
ceeding with us, and because he had opposed it, 
flbe had contixmed sulky ever since* We were 
dijUgod to encan^ early this dayv ^ the rain be^ 
came excessive. 



lltfai, ISth, 13th, and Uth.«^Wehad a fair wind, 
and €mployed our sail, wherefore I could not go 
ashore without danger of being l0ft behind. Dur-» 
ing ^se dayp the bread was examined, and being 
Ibtttd wholly unfit for use, it watf thrown overboard^ 

Idtiii-— We passed tb^ soke of a village wiiieh 
forme^ beloqged to the Kiuisas Indians. I had 
an oppcM^umty of going ashore, and found the 
sefl to have the appearance of the greatest ferti- 
Uiy* On the sides of the hills I noticed abundance 
oC the hop plant, fHumulus lupulu$.j 
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I6th* — We began to notice more particularly tBe 
great number of the bodies of drowned, buffidoes^ 
floating on the river ; vast numbers of them were also 
thrown ashore, and upon the rafts, on the points 
of the Islands. These oarcassea had attracted aaei 
immense number of turkey bu22ard9, ( Vvitwr aura) 
and as the preceding night had been rainy, mul- 
titudes of them were sitting on the trees, with their 
backs towards the sun, and their wings spread oat 
to dry, a common practice with these birds, after 
rain. 

17th. — Arrived at the wintering houses, near 
the Naduet river, and joined the rest of the party* 

18th. — I proceeded to examine the neighbour- 
ing country, and soon discovered that pigeons* 
were in the woods. I returned, and exchanged my 
rifle for a fowling pieces and^ in a few hours shot 
S7i» when I desisted. I had an opportunity this 
day of observing, the inanner in which they feed ; 
it affords a most singular spectacle, and is also an 
example of the rigid discipline maintained by ^e- 
garious animals. This species of pigeon associates 
in prodigious flocks: one d^ these flocks, when on thet 
ground, will cover an area of several acres in ex- 
tent, and are so close to each other that the ground 
can scarcely be seen. This phalanx moves through 
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the woods with considerable celerity, picking up as 
it passes along, every thing that will serve for 
food. . It is evident that the foremost ranks must 
be the most successful, and that nothing will re- 
main for the hindermost. Hiat all may have an 
equal chance, the instant that any rank becomes 
the last, they rise,* and flying over the whole flock, 
alight exactly ahead of the foremost. They suc- 
ceed each other with so much rapidity, that there 
is a continued stream of them in the air ; and a^ 
side view of them exhibits the appearance of the 
segment of a large circle, moving through the 
woods. I observed that they cease to look for 
food a considerable time before they become the 
last rank, but strictly adhere to their regulations, 
and never rise until there are none behind them. 

19th. — On the bluffs* under which the winter- 



* As the tefm bluff may noC be understood, an explanation 
will render the ap(>lication more intellig^ible. The alluvion of 
the great rivers x^est of the Alleghannies is considerably lower than 
the surrounding country, and is of a breadth nearly in the ratio 
of the magnitude of the river ; that of the Missouri is from two 
to six or eight miles in breadth, and is for the most part from 
160 to 200 feet below tlie general level of the country. -Fbe 
ascent from this valley into the country is precipitous, and is 
called •*• the Bluffs," it may consist of rock or clay. Betwixt 
these bitifls the river runs in a very crooked channel, and is per- 
petually changing its bed, as the only permanent bounds are 
ihe hiiiSa. It may here be remarked, that a view of the vast 
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ing houa6 was placfed^ are a consid6f abl6 numbefr 
of fiat stones. On examining one, I found beneath 
it several snakes, in a half torpid state, arising pro* 
bably from the cold state of the weather, and 
found on farther examination, that the number q£ 
snakes under these stones was astonishing. I se- 
lected this day elevai species, ami killed a great 
number. 

SOth.— It was this day arranged, by the desire of 
Mr. Donald M'Kenzte, that I should travel in his 
boat, and preparations were made for our depar- 
ture the succeeding morning. I was employed in 
continuing my researches, and had a narrow es* 
cape from a rattle-snake ; it darted at me from the 
top of a small rock, at the base of which I was ga- 
thering plants. The noise of its rattle just gave 
me sufficient notice to withdraw my head^ 

^Ist. — ^We again embarked in four boats. Our 
party amounted to nearly sixty persons: forty 
were Canadian boatmen, such as are employed by 
the North West Company, and tte termed hi Cfr« 
nada Engages or Veyageurs. Our boats were all 
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chanud bounded by these bkiflb, connected with the idea that nU 
which it contained has been earned away by the river, wooM 
induce us to believe that this globe has eausted longer thaa mam 
pfop^ imagine. 
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famished with* masts and sails, add as the wind 
lilew pretty strong from the south-east^ we availed 
ourselves of it during the most part of the day* 

22nd, 23rd, and 24th. — ^The wind eontitiuing fa« 
Tourable, we sailed almost the whole of these three 
days, and made considerable progress. 

8ffth.-*-Went ashore with the hunters, and col- 
lected a new species of rattle-snake, and a bird of 
the genus Re^uroir6stFa. The hunters killed two 
«^lks, but they were so lean that we left them for the 
ioiltures : at all times their .flesh is much inferipr to 
that of the deer. 

26th. — The wind bad dianged to the north west, 
and blew so strong, that we were obliged to st(^ 
during the whole day. When I found this mea- 
sure determined on, I resolved to avail myself of 
Hk^ opportunity to quit the valley of the Missouri, 
iittd examine the surrounding country. After 
teaveiling' about three miles, I ascended the 
Uafi, Mfd Ibuad that the face of the country, 
soil, isci were entirely changed. As far as thig 
^fff% could reach, not a single tree or shrub was vi- 
sible. The whole of the stratum' immediately be- 
low ^e v^^table OKmld) is a vast bed of exceed- 
ingly hard yeHow clay. In the valleys, the land 
floods^ dutfBg the rainy season, have worn channels 
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so deep, and with the sides so precipitous, that a 
traveller is pften under the necessity.of proceeding 
a mile or two along one of these ravines before, he 
can cross it. In the bottoms of several I observed 
evident indications of coaL 

27th. — The night had been very cold, and before 
we had been long on the river, the sides of the 
boats and the oars were covered with ice, although 
we were not farther north than 40^ After break- 
fast, I went out with the hunters, and found my 
hopes of a change in the vegetation realized. The 
bluffs forming the bounds of the river are no longer 
in part rocks, but a continued chain of rounded 
knobs of stiff clay ; under these is a fine bed of 
bituminous coal, rendered visible wherever the 
river has washed away the base. This day I col- 
lected several new species of plants. 

SSth. — We breakfasted on one of the island/^ 
formed by La Platte Riviere, the largest river that 
falls into the Missouri. It empties itself into three; 
channels, except in the time of its annual flood, 
when the intervening land is overflowed ; it is then 
about a mile in breadth. We noticed this day the 
skeleton or frame of a skin canoe, in which the 
river had been crossed by Indians : we saw also 
other indications of war parties having been re^ 
cently in the neighbourhood, and observed ii^ the 
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tiigfat the reflection of immense fires, occasioned 
by burning tlie prairies. At this late season, the 
fires are not made by the hunters to facilitate their 
hunting, but by war parties ; and more particu- 
larly when •returning unsuccessful, or after a de- ' 
feat, to prevent their enemies from tracing their 
steps. As the ash discontinues to grow on the 
Missouri above this place, it was thought expedi- 
ent to lay in a stock of oars and poles ; and for 
that purpose, we stopped in the forenoon, about 
a league above the mouth of Papillon Creek, and 
] availed myself of this opportunity to visit the 
bluffi four or five miles distant from us, on the 
north east side. On approaching them, I found an 
extensive lake running along their base, across 
which I waded, the water in no part reaching 
higher than my breast. This lake had evidently 
been in former times the course of the river : its 
surface was much covered with aquatic plants, 
amongst which were Nelumbham luteum and Hydro- 
peltis purpurea; on the broad leaves of the former, 
agreat number of water snakes were basking, which 
on my approach darted into the water. On gain- 
ing the summit of the blufis, I was amply repaid by 
the grandeur of the scene that suddenly opened to 
my view, and by the acquisition of a number of' 
new plantfi. On looking into the valley of the Mis- 
souri from ^n elevation of about ^0 feet, the view 
was magnificent ; the bluf& can be seen for more 
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{ban Ihirty miled, stretching to the north eastward 
in a right line, their summits varied by am ii^nity 
of undulations. The flat valley oi the river, about 
six or seven miles in breadth, is partly prairie, bat 
interspersed with clumps of the finest trees, 
through the intervals of which could be seen the 
majestic but muddy Missouri. The scene towards 
the interior of the country was extremely singular: 
it presents to the view a countless number of little 
green hills, apparently sixty or eighty feet in per- 
pendicular height, and so steep, that it was with 
much difficulty I could ascend them ; some were 
so acutely pointed, that two people would have 
found it difficult to stand on the top at the same 
time. I wandered amoi^ these mountains in 
miniature until late in the afternoon, when I re* 
crossed the lake, and arrived at the boats soon 
after sunset. 

S9tb. —Being informed that the oars and poles 
would not be finished before noon, Mr. M*Ken2ie 
obliged me by sending his boat to carry me across 
the river. I found the bkiffi to be of a nature simi- 
lar to those on the north-eaat side. I met the boats 
in th^ afternoon, and we encamped aboot fourteen 
miles below the Wintering hoole belonging to Mr. 
Crooks, who proposed to me that we should walk 
to it the foHowiAg morning, along the bluib ; an 
that route wu moeli' shorter thaa by the Course of 
the river. 
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30th««— I set out with Mr. Crooks it lunrise, for 
the itintering boose, and travelled nearly a mile 
on a low pieoe of ground^ covered with long grass ( 
at its termination we ascended a small devation^ 
and entered on a plain of about eight miles in 
length, and from two and a half to three miles in. 
breadth. As the old grass had been burned in the 
autumn, it was now covered with the most beanti- 
lul verdure^ intermiiced with flowers. It was also 
adorned with clumps of tree% sufficient for oma^ 
menty but too few to intercept the ^ligbt : in the in- 
tervak we counted niiie flocks of elk and deer 
feeding, some of which we attemjrted to ^proach 
near enough to fire at, but without success* On 
arriving at the termination of the plain, our route 
lay along a series of the most rugged clay bfaifis : 
•aiHme of them were in part washed away by the 
river, and exhibited perpendicular faces at least a 
hundred feet in height. At noon we arrived at the 
wintering house, and dined on dried buffidoe. In 
the evening the boats came up* 

May Ist-^This day was employed in embarking 
aome articles necessary Ibr the voyage, together 
-adth Indian .goods, and in the eveniBg Mr. Crooks 
infofmed me that he intended to set out the neat 
morning oi fiiot, for the Ottoes, a nation of In- 
diana 4»at the Platte river, who owed him some bn^ 
ver. From ike Ottoes he purposed travdStng toi 
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the M^iiSL nation, about SOO miles ^btove us on the 
Missouri, where he should again meet the boat^. 
I immediately offered to accompany him, he seem*- 
ed much pleased, and we proceeded to cast bullets^ 
and make other arrangements necessary for our 
journey. . 

2nd.— At day-break we were preparing to de- 
part, as also were the rest of the party, when an 
occurrence took place that delayed us until sun- 
rise, and created a considerable degree of confu- 
sion. Amongst our hunters were two brothers of 
the name of Harrington, 'one of whom, Samuel 
Harrington, had been hunting on the Missouri for 
two years, and had joined the party in Autumn : 
the other, William Harrington, had engaged at 
St. Louis, in the foUowing^ March, and accom- 
panied us from thence; the latter now avowed 
that he had engaged at the command of his mo- 
ther, for the purpose of bringing back his brother, 
and they both declared their intention of abandon- 
ing the party immediately. As it had already been 
intimated to us at the Osage . nation, that th^ No- 
dowessie, or Sioux Indians, intended to oppose 
our progress up the river, and as no great de- 
pendanbe was placed on our Canadians in case <^ 
an attack, the loss of two good riflemen was a 
matter of regret to us all; . Mr. Hunt, although an 
gentleman of the nnldest disposition^ was ex- 
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tf etnely exasperated ; and when it was found that all 
arguments and entreaties were unavailing, they were 
left, as it was then imagined, without a single bul- 
let or a load of powder, 400 miles at least from any 
winte man*s house, and 650 from the mouth of the 
river. As soon as the final issue of this s^air was 
known, Mr. Crooks and myself set out for the Otto 
village, attended by two of the Canadians, one 
named Guardep^e, the other La Libert^. Our 
equipments were, a blanket, a rifle, eighty bullets, 
a fidl powder horn, a knife, and tomahawk, for each. 
Besides these, I had a large inflexible port-folio, 
containing several quires -of paper, for tk^ purpose 
o£ laying down specimens of plants ; we liad also a 
small camp-kettle,, and a. little jerked huf&loe meat. 
In half an hour we left the valley of the Missouri, 
and entered upon the' vast plain. We took our 
course S. S. £. which 'we held for some hours, 
and travelled at a great rate, hoping to reach the 
Platte that night, although estimated at ft>rty-flve 
miles from the place of our/ departure. A little 
before noon we saw four large animals at a great 
distance, which we supposed to be elk, but on 
crossing their footsteps some time afterwatds, we 
foun Jto our greatsatisfaction that they werebufialoe. 
In the afternoon we crossed two branches of Pa- 
piilon Creek, and an hour before sun-set arrived 
at the Come du Cerf River, a deep clear stream, 
alfottt eighty yards in breadth, it falls into the 
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platte» about twenty miles bdow. As our Csnak 
diam could not swioif it was necesfary to construct 
a TBfif sAid we concluded to remain hem fiur the 
njght^ This arrangement was very agreeaUeto 
me, as I was much exhausted^ which. MnCroolsv 
considered was, in a great measure, owing to myt 
having dravk water too copiously during tlje'dxy^ 
Altfaoii^ we had 0ot eaten anything frouLthe ttma 
of our departure, I waa unable to eat at supper^ 
and liQT down immfidiatiiy- 

« 

drd.-*-*We arose at day break. I found my^ 
self comfdetdiy refteshed. Our nft being m^ 
dy at sushrise, we crossed the river, and in twi» 
hours arrived at die Platte exactly oppoaite thft 
Otto village. The river is here about 800 yards 
in breadths but appears to be shallow, as its noflane 
i4dicates< The southern bank is whoHy <di«estod 
<kf tijvd»er, and as the viU^e is situated x>n a dn^ 
elivity near the river, we could seis the led^es^fa^ 
distinctly, but there waa no apfiearaftce a£ Indiaaoi 
We discharged 4auu' rifles, hut the signal was net aib 
sweied fi^om the village f in about five mioHtes we 
bear4 the. report of a gun doKim the river, andiiih 
mediately psoceeded towaods the place* At thft 
distance of half a mile, we arrived qaposite aa 
island^ on the point of widch a whjie man wae 
standing, who infbnned us that »e cooH esoaii 
over to him by wading} we xiid not stcgitaitalse 
off our clothes, but went over immediately, the 
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«aer reachifig to ooj: arm-'pitB. This flum proved 
to be nn Am^ticm^ of the nwie of kcigers, and 
ira3 employed us an inteipre^ by a Frenchman 
ftom St. Louis, who was aibo <ni the island 
^h a few goods. They ioformed m that they 
bad been concealed fbr some days on the islandf 
ba(viqg diseoyeared a war party hovering rounds be-» 
kMigiag) ae they suppo«edi to the Xx>up» or Wolf 
Mtioo^ who had come in order to sorprise the 
Ottoes. They had nothH^ to give us as food, €»f 
eepting some beavw flesh, wbkh ^^ers obtained 
by trapping on Come du Gen& or Elk Horn river i 
as it wasafesk, and tasted fiah}^! didiiot nmch relish 
it, but there was no aitemaiire foist to est itorstarve* 
We rensMed all day concealed on the island, and 
oi> Ab moraiiig of die 4th, before daylight, Rogers 
set out to lode at his traps, on Elk Horn river, 
dbtant to the Eastward not tnore tfa»n five miles. 
I accompanied him, and on crossing die ehannai 
of the Flatte, found diat in the same place wSiere 
the day before it reached to our ann-pits, it «ftid 
not now readi to our waists, akfaough the river 
bad fiot falira ; such changes in the bottom of 
this river, Rogers tdd me were very frequent, as 
It is comported of a moving gravel, in which ear 
fbet sunk to a considerable depth. We ' arrived at 
the Bk Horn river -about son-rise, but found no 
beaver in die traps. After our return to the island, 
i expressed « widh to visit the Otto viOage, which 
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was in sight ; and Rogers, who had a canoe con- 
cealed in the willows that surrounded the island^ 
landed me on the other side of the river. I found 
the vilU^ to consist of about fifty^four lodges, of 
a circular foim, and about forty- feet in diameter, 
with a projecting part at the entrance, of ten or 
twelve feet in length, in the form of a porch* At 
almost every lodge,'the door or entrance was closed 
after the .manner which is customary with Indians « 
when they go on hunting parties apd take tlieir 
squaws and children with them. It consists in 
putting a few sticks across, in a particular, man- 
ner, which they so exactly note and remem-» 
ber, as to be able, to discover the least change in 
their position. Although anxious to examine the 
internal structure of the lodges, I did not violate 
the injunction conveyed by this slight obstroctiaD,. 
and after searching some time found a few that 
were left entirely open. On entering one, I found 
the length of the porch to be an inclined plane to 
the level of the floor, about two and a half or three 
feet below the surface of the ground ; round the 
area of the lodge are placed from fifteen to eighteen 
posts, forked at the top, and about seven feet high 
£rom the floor. In the centre, . a circular space of 
about eight feet in diameter is dug, to the dtpth 
of two feet ; four 9trong posts are placed in the 
Ibrm of a square, about twelve feet asunder^ and 
at equal distances from thi^ sp^ce; ^tlpe^e posts «re 
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flbdtit twenty ftfet high, and cfts§ pieced zre l^id ort 
tb^ mps. Thi^ raltef s ai^e laid ttotti the fotked top'^ 
tf thtf diftdid* pWts over these ci^oSal pieced,' and 
takih tfetf ly to the centre, where « small hole i^ 
lift fbt ^6 sfilbke id e^tipk : abroffts the rifters 
MKll pie^^ft (^ thftber are laid ; over these, stieki 
iM s e^Htfliig ^ ^6dB, ^nd lastly earth; The(ir§ 
Umk^ ifH the nii<^(e of the cetitral spi^e, rotfnd 
l^e Edges' of^ which they sili, and the bfedsf are fi^ed 
IfSbfAi^ Afe lemter fifosts. The dbor is placed at thg 
k&fnediace entrance into the lod^e ; it ii nis[d@ ot 
a btrfiyoe skin, stretched in a franfii^ of wood, £fnd 
is KfispMded from the top. On entering, ft sWings 
IbfHviM^d, and when let go, it Ms to its former posi- 
ttorf. Oti my return to the island^ Mr. Crooks in- 
fytiofeA txie thsLt he hid resolved to send Rog'ers to 
fiiAftb^Ottoes, who were.hunting abbut twenty niilesr 
fi*im u3, itf order to collect his debts, or to proCurd 
h&tken for u^, to facilitiate but joui^ney fo the Maha 

rfiSil-^-Ih thd tttoming early, Rogers' set diit oh 
Ikh e^p^Afiott*^ and nothing mMerial occurred' until 
m'tmfi» ok itie6fh, ^il!Koiit' his having obtaine£t 
i^BcSslVer dt hoVltes^ 6:^ceptihg one bielohging ta 
Bft-. Of bttks. 'Riis rfiglit I pi'dcured' from Rogei^ 
'jAkt'Mfbfiil^tidta I 6dii!d relative to the'Otto lia- 
tXMr, tMif^ig itiSlkA^d that tHe MSssouris are in- 
ccH p o Atb d vt^ft them; ftbm' ^om they a^ (te^ 

s 
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scended^ and \i^hose language' they speak, Tliey 
call themselves Wad-dok^-tlLh-tSh, and can muster 
130 or 140 warriors. They were now at war with 
the Loupsj or Wolf Indians^ the Osagcs, and the 
Sioux« He said they furnish a considerable qoan^ 
tity of bear, deer, and beaver skins, and are vwy 
well disposed towards their traders, who may safely 
credit them. They do not claim the property of 
the land on which they Uve, nor any other tract A 
very considerable part of the surrounding country 
formerly belonged to the Mis^uris, who were once 
the most powerful nation on the Missouri river, 
but have been reduced by war and the small pox 
to be dependent on the Ottoes, by whom they are 
treated as inferiors. Rogers had with him a squaw 
of the Maha nation, with her child, whom h^ wish- 
ed to send with us to her father.. To this Mr* 
Crooks consented, and early on the morning of llie 
7th we set out, putting the squaw and her child on 
the horse. Having crossed over from the island, 
we steered a due North course, and came to iSie 
Elk Horn river, after travelling about ten miles. 
Mr. Crooks immediately stripped, to examine if 
the river was fordable, and found that, excepting 
about twenty yards in the middle, we might wade 
it. I offered to carry the child,, but the squttW- re- 
fused, and after stripping herself, she gave me hes 
clothes, put the child on her neck, and swam over» 
the little creature sticking to her hair. Aft;er ub^ 
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eis^iiig our Cana^iahs across, we continued along^ 
th^ bank, in the ^xp^tation of arriving at a creek, 

• distant about five niiles^ which conies in a direction 
from the North. We had observed, that as we in- 
creased our distance from the island, the reluctance 
of the squaw to proceed also increased, and soon 
lifter we had crossed the river, she began to cry, 
w4 declared she would go no farther. Mr. Crooks, 

' who understood the language, remonstrated with 
her ; but finding it in vain, he ordered Guardep^e 
to take her back, and we encamped to wait his re* 
turn. 

. 8th. — About two o'clock in the morning Guar- 
. dep^e retiuned with the horse, and at day-light we 
Sft out. In about an hour we came to the creek, 
nod continued along its banks, and found ourselves 
ip a short time on a most beautiful prairie, along 
which the creek flowed, without having a single 
tree on its border, or even a shrub, excepting a few 
widely scattered plum bushes. We shot this day 
' t^o prairie hens, fTetrao umheUusJ on which we 
suppedj having dined on some jerked bufialo^ 
brought by Rogers from the Ottoes. We slept on 
tbe border of the creek, but not so comfortably as 
usual, as the dew was sb copious, that before 
morning our blankets were wet through. 

9th. — W$ continued to pursue our course along 

£3 
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the creek, but with great trouble^ as our moctas^ 
sons, being of untanned skins, became so soft as to 
render it difficult to keep them on our feet. We 
shot a prairie hen, and prepared to breakfast, hav-> 
ing &st relieved the horse froai the baggage, and 
turned him out to graze. Whilst we were collects 
ing some dry stalks of plants to boil our kettle^ « 
herd of elk» nineteen in number, appeared march, 
ing towards the creek, and Guardepee immediatdy 
ran to put himself in such a position that he might 
fire at them^ when the horse took fnght, brdke hia^ 
tie, and gallopped off. Guardepee fired, but only 
wounded one so slightly that it ran off with the rest^ 
and escaped. The horse took the direct route back 
towards the Ottoes^ sund was £[>ltowed by Mr. 
Crooks and Guardepee; but in vain : they gave up 
the chase, finding it impossible to recover him» 
After we had breakfasted^ we threw the saddle and 
every thing belopging to the horse into the creek ; 
each man took hia share of the baggage, and we 
Ugain set out, and travelled without stopping unt3 
evening, when we arrived at the head of the creek, 
and came to what is called a dividing ridge,* Wer 
passed over it,, and c^ne to the head of a creeks 
running in a N.E. direction. This we siq^sed 
to be Black Bird Creek, which falls into the Mis- 



^ A lerm given to any election that separates the bead wateia 
•f ona creek from those of another. 
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«ouri^ iiear the knonument of a famom chief of th« 
Mah^ named Black Bird. At the distance of 
about two miles, we saw a small clump of trees on 
the border of the creek, and determined to remain. 
there during the night, hoping to find fuel to boil 
a small portion of jerked bufialo, being all we had 
left. Whilst the supper was preparing, I walked 
back to an eminence^ to t:ollect some interesting 
plants, haying noticed them in passing. I had not 
been long employed in that way, when I saw a dis-> 
tant flash of lightning in the South, and soon aflei; 
others in quick succession. Other appearances 
indicated the approach <^ a violent storm, and I 
liastened back to recommend precautions for the 
security of our arms atd ammunition. Having 
boiled our meat, which amounted to a few morsels 
^aadi, we secured our powder horns and some tow 
in our camp kettlet which we inverted, and dis- 
charged our rifles. Elccqpting the sound of dis^ 
taiYt thunder, which waa continual, an awful silence 
prevailed, and the dojiA which had already spread 
over one half of the viable horizon, was fast shut* 
ting out the Uttle reitaains of day*light As tlie 
Ue» aAxrded us no foel, and in a few minutes 
would beoHne no shelter, but might endanger our 
aafety, I reoomfioended that we should go to the 
opcB prairie, which we did, and lay down in our 
Uaakets; I put my plants under me. For ser 
▼acai hours the tbmder, lightning, and raiu were 
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iticessantj and such rain as I have seldom witnessed* 
In half an hour after the storm commenced^ we 
had nothing more to fear from it, excepting the 
cold occasioned by the torrents that fell on us. 
At the approach of morning the rain ceased ; we 
saw a few stars, and with joy noticed the first ap^ 
pearances of day. We rose, and wrung the water 
out of our blankets, and finding ourselves very 
much benumbed, we walked about to restore the 
circulation ; when it was sufiicieutly light, we put 
our rifles in order, which was attended with con- 
siderable difficulty, as our hands were almost with- 
out sensation. Having arranged our arms we set out, 
but were extremely uncomfortable, as our clothes, 
being made of dressed skins, stuck so close to our 
bodies as to make our march very unpleasant* We 
proceeded at a brisk pace to warm ourselves, and 
in about two hours came to a small ridge, which we 
ascended, and when near the top, Guardep^e pre- 
ceded us, t6 examine if any game was ia sights 
He gave the signal for us to remain quiet, and 
soon afler wards fired at two bufialoe cows, with their 
calves ; one of the cows he wounded, and they 
ran off with so much speed, that the x;alva» could 
not keep up with them : perceiving this, I imme- 
diately pursued the calve, one of which I killed. 
The rest of the parly pursued the cows for a short 
distance, but finding the inutlKty of it, th^ soon 
returned \ and notwithstanding my reinonstrances, 
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Ouftrdfp^ klHed the other calf. As we had eaten 
but little the day before, we were very glad of 
this supply, and taking what we thought proper, 
proceeded on our journey. We soon began to per- 
ceive that the face of the country was changing 
in its appearance. From the i3k Horn river, our 
course had hitherto been over a - most l)eautiful 
prairie, with scarcely a tree- or shrub, but covered 
with grass and flowers ; we now began to observe 
a more broken^country to the eastward, and some 
scattered bushes in the valltes. From an eminence, 
we soon after perceived a hill, having a heap of 
stones on the summit ; Mr. Crooks assured me that 
this was the monument of Blackbird,* the famous 



•^ Tfaki chief, ciUed by the Fwodi, Oiaean Ndbr, nled #ver 
4ie Malias with a away the nnost despotic : he had maosged in 
^.ncb a manner as to inspire them with the belief that he was 
possessed of supernatural powers ; 'in coancil no diief dorst op- 
pose him — in war it was death to ^sobcy. It.ia tdated of him 
at 8t» Lovisy thai a trader from dwt town arrived at the Mahas 
with an assortment of Indian goods; he appUed to Blackbird 
for liberty to trade, who ordered that he should first bring all 
his goods into his lodge, and the order was obeyed ; Blackbtrd 
eommanded that all the packages shonld be opened in hit pre- 
isiieo» and from them ha selected what goods he thought proper* 
amopnting to nearly the fourth part of the whole ; he caused 
them to be placed in a part of the lodge distinct from the rest, 
and addressed the trader to this effect — " Now, my son, the 
'< goods which I have chosen ace mine, and ihose in your 
^possession are your own. Don't cry, my son, my people 
^^ shall trade with you for your goods at your oum f^rtctfi'* 



M9lia chiei^ md that it was one of, the blflffii qf 
the Missouri ; we judged it was s^bout ^ftoeu oiilea 
N. £• of us. Satisfied that >^e were ^qw pear tb& 
boats^ apd having ^r^ived at some ^mall timber^ 
sphere yre could proc^rQ « fi}el» we dined on our 
ve^ ; and ^t|iofig^ wit^iopt bread or sfdt, |t ww 
to us a luxury, af we ba4 long been ups^qcustomed 
to those abides. \)'e halt;ed about three houn| 
before §unset, ^X f^bout fiv^ mile^ from the iponurr 
ment of Blackbird* tQ which place Mr. Crooka 
dispat:ch94 Quardep^^ to loolc fpr Sk letter, aa Mr* 



He tben spoke to his herald, who ascended to the top of th^ 
lod$Cf« and commanded in the name of tiiechief» that the Mahaft 
should brinit all their beaver, bear, otter, mnskrat, and other 
skins to his lod^e, and not on any account to dispute the terms 
of exchaof^ with the trader, who declared on his vetarn to St. 
Louis, that it was the most profitable Toyage he bad ev«r made* 
Mr. TelUer, a gentleman of respectability who resided near Sl% 
1*04118, and who bad been formerly Indian agent there, informed 
me thai Nackbifd obtained tiiis inflnence over his nation by the 
means of arsenic, a quantity of that article having been sold to 
him by a trader, who instmcted him in the use of it. If mku^ 
wards, any of his nation dared to oppose him in his arbitary^ mea-* 
snrcs, be prophesied their death within a certain period, and 
took flfood care that his predictions should be veriAedl He died 
about the time thai Louisiana was added to die Vniled Stales $ 
having previously made choice of a cave for his sepi^chre, oa 
the top of a hill near the Missouri, about eighteen mites be- 
low the Miha village ; by his order his body was placed on tha 
hack of his ftiiArite hont, whieb was drvven into the cave, the 
mouth closed up with stones, and a laift be^ waa aAstwavda 
raised on the summit of the hill. 



V^V/dX had promised to lei^ve one thft^ e qxx p^s^ing 
th^placa* At night hp returnecl, hut without 2^ 
lett^r> J«i4 w? (HWcJFi4e<l Ihat tbq hoa^ ha^ no^ 
y^arriv<}4. 

|lth**-^We .pet off e^lyi an4. sopn f^ll in wit)| 
th$^trace fron^ th^ Mfi^ village tY> tl^f mQ^ument j 
alflt^g ti^is "^^e tr^veUa^ aqd ahout; t^n o'clocl^ 
arrived at the \om^ wfepre/we mc^l oi^e pf the Cft, 
nadiato belonging to the hoi^tp^. Hq infprm^d xm 
tliat they arrived the 4»y heftire, imd i^er? &tan 
tioa«4 ^9t four mile^ ff^qi the village. A& w€^ 
werp, i» Yfaftt of jfbods we diid BOt st^ hut pro- 
<:eeded to the ho$its, where we foun4 a po^sidera^ 
ble number of IndiftVS^ a^^mbled to ^rade* They 
gave j?i:lp:ed bi#iiQ^ m^at^ tnWow, qom^ v^d roar^ 
row;..a9d in return they received tobac^o^ in q^ 
rottes^ ver^iiUion, blue hfsads, .SjiCt . There,i also» 
we found Mr« James Aixci an ^^d «»d respectable 
trader» whoooi I had become acqwdoted with 9)1 
St. LoMi$» He iiatbrnied me that he should g(> ^ 
tbe Umted States, k a few days, I thi^re^e avaiWd 
iDiyaelf of thia. Qpp«twMky to for^mrd \^^9»$ m^ 
was employed in hunting until 1^ 13th aA nooa% 
Immodijitdbf after> I set out on an e^^rsicpto th^ 
blufis, and i& my way pftss^d Ibxowgi^ tho^ vi|h|g[Qft 
wliere thie, geeat uawbiM ojF dnildreii iM^^^Bflf ^ifawlb 
the l^dgest enld:^ naked tsmv^dtat^y d(ew H^f 
aktentiira. I aooft. ^fracjtjtd tiieic noticf ali0^ lt]»4 
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they began to collect around me ; same of the 
boldest ventured to touch my hand^ after whidi 
they ran back a few paces, but soon again resumed 
tlieir courage. \¥hen about fifty or sixty had cdU 
lected, I came to Where three young squaws were 
repairing one of the stages erected for the purpose 
of exposing the buffidoe skins to dry, whildt they 
are in prq>aration. The squaws^ seeing the ohil- 
dren run after me, spoke to them, in a command** 
ing tone, when they instantly stopped, and not 
one followed me afterwards. I doubt much if such 
a crowd of children, in any European city, would 
have obeyed with such promptness, had sudi a 
phenomenon appeared amongst them, as they must 
have considered me. On ' arriving at the summit 
of the blufis, I had a fine view of the town below* 
It had a singular appearance j the frame work of 
the lodges consists of ten or twelve long pdes, 
placed in the periphery of a circle of about sixteen 
feet in diameter, and are inclined towards each 
other, so as to cross at a little more than half their 
length from the bottom ; and the tops diverging, 
with the same angle, exhibit the appearance of one* 
cone inverted on the apex of aaotiief. The lower 
cone is covered with dressed bu£&loe skins, sewed 
together, and fimcifully painted; some with an 
undulating red or yellow band <^*|<Qm^.cr ;twelve 
inches in breadth, surroundibg the Iddg^^tfi^tf 
ks height } -<m others rude figures jof hosaes^ .bu£- 
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Moeordeer were painted; others again with at- 
tempts at the human &ce, in a circle» as the moon 
is MBietinies, painted > these were not less than 
four feet in diameter. I judged there were not 
fewer than eighty lodges. I did not remain long oa 
the sttmmit of the blufis, as I soon perceived, from 
the' heaps of earth, some of these recent, that it 
was the burial ground, and I knew the veneration 
they have ifbr the graves of their ancestors. . I pro- 
ceeded along the bluffi, and w^ very successful in 
fliy researdh^s; but had not been long employ ed» 
when i aaw an <M Indian gallopii^ towards me i 
he came up and. shook hands with me, and point-' 
ing to the plants I Imd collected,, said, ^f Bon 
pom* manger?", to which I replied, " Ne pas bon ;" 
he then said, ** Bon pour medicine ^" I replied 
*' Oui/' He again shook hands, and rode away, 
leaving me somewhat surprised at being addressed in 
French by an Indian. On my return through the 
vfllage, I was stopped by a group of squaws, who 
invited me very kindly into their lodges, calling 
me Wakendaga, or as it is pronounced, We-ken- 
da-ga> (Physician) I declined to accept their invi- 
tation, shewing them that the sun was near setting, 
and that it would be night before I could reach 
the boats ; they then invited me to stay all night, 
this also I decfined, but suffered them to examine 
my plants, fbr all which I found they had names. 
On my way to the boats^ I met a number of In- 
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dians returning to the v^Ilage« sjJl of whom shook 
hands with me. Two of them informed me that 
they had seen me at St Louis, and at the same 
time gave me satisfactory proofs of it.* I did not 
reach the boats until it was dark* 

ISth.^— In the forenoon of this day^ Mr. Hunt was 
waited upon by two chiefs, who were contending 
for the sanction of the government of the United 
States, to determine their claim to kingly power^ 
Mr. Hunt declined interfering, not being vested 
with the powers tQ act* The names of these twor 
chiefs were the Big Elk and the White Cow, the 
formef of whom ultimately su9ceeded, and has since 
signalized himself by a, finb specimen of {ndsan elo^ 



* The Indians are remarkable for streu^h of memory in this 
particular. 'Aey will remember a m^n whom they have only tran- 
ttiently s«eD, for a great. numbiir of yean, and perhaps never dor^ 
ing their lives forget bim* J had no recollection of these in^ 
dian9» bat they pointed down the river to St Louis, afterwarda 
ibey took np the corner of their bufikle robe, held it before their 
faoes, and tv ned il ofver a^ a man d^s a- nawspa^er nt readii%- 
it. This action will b^ ef ]49i«id ty rekttii^ ftiat I fieqiiented> 
the printing-office of Mr« Joseph Charlessi i^b^fi.^jt St. Louis,, 
to read the papei^ froni the tJi^t^d States, when it often happen- 
ed that the Indians at that plkceon business- came inta the oflrce 
siad sal dmn, Miu Chadess; out of plnaan^ry, w^dd hand tcb 
each a news{^p», and nnt of respect for t)ie cptkvmpt t)ie whites^ 
they examined it wUJi as mi^ct^ attention as if ti^ey could readf 
turning it over at the same time that they s%w me turn that'wkh 
which ( was evgagedi 
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qaencCf nt the funeral of a SUoux ckief, in tb^ 
Missouri territory.* The Maha's seem very friend- 
ly to the whites, and cultivate com/ beans, melons, 
squares, and a small species of tobacco, (tficoHana 
ru$tica.J In 180S they were visited by the small- 
pox, which made dreadful havoc, and destroyed at 
least two thirds of the whole nation. At present 
they muster nearly two hundred warriors, and from 
the great number of children, I judge that they are 
again increasing. In stature they are much in- 
ferior to the Osages, although I noticed several^ 
whom I thought would reach to six feet. Their 
hunting ground is from their vill^ to Vtlau qvi 
Courtj and along that river. 

r 

14th.— This day three Sioux Indians arrived, of 
fhe^ Yankton Ahna tribe, who reported that several 
nations of the l^oux were assembling higher up the 
river, with an intention to Oppose our progress. 
This news was concealed as much as possible from 
the Vo^ageiirSj and we prepared for our departure 
^m the following morning. 

15th« — 'We embarked early and passed Floyd's 
Bkiflbi so named fisomaperaon <^the same of Floy^ 
(one of Messrs. Lewis and Clark's paTty)having been 
buried there. In the course of this day, I was in-i 
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• See A|>p«iidSiC| iTo. ir. 
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formed by Mr. M'KeDzie» that iti thd n^ht of the 
7th instant, during our joUmey to the Otloes, 
eleven Sioux Indians, who futd giv^ or demoted 
their clothes to the medicine^* ran into the cwap 
with their tomahawks in their hands, and were in- 
stantly surrounded and taken prisoners. The 
leader, finding the party on their guard, and n^uch 
stronger probably than he expected, immediately 
cried out, to his followers in their language, " My 
children, do not hurt the white peofde/' As the 
party were fully apprized of the murderous inten- 
tions ^ of these miscreants, the general voice was 
for putting them to death, but Mr. Hunt would 
not consent to it, and ordered that they should be, 
conveyed over the river in one of the boats, at the 
same time informing them, that if they were again 
caught by the party, every man should be sacri- 
ficed* From a coincidence of time and circmm- 
stances, it appeared almost certain that it was tliis 
party that had crossed the Missouri, near the 
mouth of the river Platte, in the canoe of which 
we saw the skeleton on the 28th of April ; and tha^ 



* When a party on a war excursion are entirety foiled in HuAr 
object, a dfead of tlie scofik which may be espeeled from their 
tribe» renders tbein furions; and it often bappens in sacb cwes» 
that they throw away their clothes^ or devote them to the Great 
Spirit, with an intention to do some desperate act. Any white 
man, or any party of whites whom Aej meeti and can- dteteeaie» 
is almost certain to be sacrificed in this case* 
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it was alsi) this party that was discovered by Rogers 
hovering about the Otto viUage, as the Sioux are 
at war with the Ottoes ; it therefore appeared that 
Mr« Crooks and myself had run more risk than we 
were sensible of at the time. 

l6th, 17th, and 18tb.— We had a fair wind, and 
made considerable progress up the river; few 
opportunities were therefore afforded for walking. 
I regretted this circumstance^ as the bluffi had a 
very interesting appearance. During a short ex- 
cursion, I was enabled to' ascertain that the lower 
part of the bluffi were impregnated with sulphur, 
mixed with sulphate of iron and selenite crystals. 

19th.— 'About nine o'dock we observed three 
buffidoe cows and a calf swimming across the river. 
Two of them and the calf were killed, but we found 
them to be so poor that we only preserved the calf. 

^th. — ^We were stopped all day by a strong head 
wind. I availed myself of this circumstance, and 
was very successfid in my researches. We found 
that the river was rising rapidly ; it rose during 
this day more than three feet : we therefore con- 
duded that this was die commencement of the 
annual flood of the Missouri, occasioned by the 
melting of the smw on the rocky mountains. 
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21st-^The liter cotititrfwd* t6 riiei and t&rcmi^ 
rent to mcreatie in rapidk^ i the itiMi^Mim wsA 
lihei'efore rendered very difBduli. 1 Walked the 
greatest part of tbe dar^; ehll%^ <mf the bteffM sold 
found the summits for- tikid fifio^t p^Dt c^ered witk 
gravely containing tumblers of feltspar^ granite, aoid 
iome porphrjrryw ^. 

. ^Skkdkt^In dfe Aor m wg; oq# faintiersitffiedllfaree 
biiftloei^ and t?#d dks oit atr idond^ nxd as ^li«i wer^ 
now arftkiiig ait life conntrj of Dur ebemlefi^ liie 
Siotnt;' iti;i»«s d gftrf i Bi i ieA tiiiat ifteyshoiddlin'af great 
meaimre dof^ne thtrmaelves'to theifiiskhds^ fir thnr 
seardi fi»r gatme. Wedi0edat'%icbm«leiiceHieiit 
of a beautiful prairie ; afterwards I went to the 
VM&9 and pr^ieeeded afoiig^ thesmr tUl niBkr eveifilig. 
Om regaining the bimk o^the riveir^ I wa&edbdiMm 
Id mt9t tbe ho^Us^ but dlA nof ind ABMms^d 
Mmidinftib' time after it was darky as tbtjr.hid 
stopped early in the afternoon, having met with a 
eancfei i»whieh'w<ebdt«^lnii<tefS'^t1i6*Baa^^ 
#oiies> and Geammt^ iAi&hAd heeri two yiars rs^t 
the head, of .thd- MMKnimr TKekp omr agreed to 
jfiitk the jmiyii and wece 9on»id»ed as 9 TdUAbift 
ae<|$usitida}' toy aceeairiini o^ aAret^lfr being' sow 
dtfsiftiblec' l^hir day, fsi ther fmC^ tinH I waa 
mlicfar atoo]ied by theabilildaiite- of thb jkiofcly 
pear. Against f the fhornsbffdu»pbiri> I li(^^ 
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ikq^Imiow »r^ W% a sligjhit d^xwe^ I ob90rve4 

itt the Tvmt an ^Ktmiaive beodt and dfiteriained to 
tmvel «cf Q» th$ m«k^ I therefinre did not emhark 
with tb0 fao^tfl^ but fiUed my shot pouch with 
]^fehed mnif ra4 set out, but not without being 
ttmiwled fay Mr. Hunt th»t we were saw in aa 
ooiinjr^s eountry. In abou£ two hours I had en* 
ttrely passed the range of hills forming the boun* 
dbiy of the Missouri ; and as I had befiire experi-i 
Cttcedt I £HJkQd the soil and face of the country to 
j«p»i« veiy much as we proceed, ftom the mer. 
The hills here are only gentle swellings, and, toge* 
^r with the intervening vallies, were covered with 
the most beantifiil verdure. At a small distance 
bom my route I noticed a space, of several acres 
in extttit, of a more vivid gremi than the surround- ' 
ing prairie, and on my nearer approach it had the 
appearance of a rabbit burrow. Frmn the previous 
descriptions given by the hunters, I immediately 
j^oDoeived it to {le, what it proved, a colony of the 
prairie diig.^ The little animals had taken tibe 
alarm hefixce I xeachod their settlement, and were 
sitting singly on the small hillocks of earth at the 
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^ A' species of sdurus^ or squirrel) not described in theSyst. 
Matam. 
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mouth of their holes* They were very damcnf^pst, 
uttering a cry which has soipe resemjtdapc^ tp, ^ 
shrill barking. I shot at several, but at the instant ^T 
the flash, they darted with surprising quickness hxtp 
their holes, before the shot could reach thenu I sooi^ 
found the impossibility of procuring one with sl^ 
only, as unless they are instantaneously kille4 thtj^ 
are certain to get into their holes, from the edges .4;if 
which they never wander if a man is in sight. . JL 
continued to travel tlfrough this charming countjry 
tilt near the middle of the afternoon, when I again 
came to the blu£& of the Missouri, where, amoi)gft 
a number of new plants, I found a fine species of 
mbes, or currant. As it was now time to look for 
the boats, I went to the river, and proceeded down 
the bank, in the expectation of meeting them. . I 
had probably travelled about two miles, when sud* 
denly 1 felt a hand laid upon my shoulder, and 
turning rounds saw a naked Indian with a bow h^p^ 
in ,his hand, and the arrow pointed towards me.. 
As I had no expectation of meeting any Indii^^ 
excepting the Sioux, and as with them the idea, of 
dsLV^er was associated^ I took my gun &om. mj 
shoulder,, and by a kind of spontaneous movement 
put n^ hand towards the lock, when I perc^ved the 
Indian drew his bow still farther. I qow fom^ Q^ 
self completely in his power; but recollecting that if 
an enemy, he would have shot me heSore I saw him^. 
I held out my hand» which he took, and aflejcwwds 
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laM frfs'htaU 6ti TAy brea^, and in the Os^ Iari> 
^tidg^ saJd, *' Mot^he ton-ga de-ak^'* literally in 
• ferigliiJi, ''Big Knife you?*** which I luckily un- 
derstood/ and answered, ^^Hqya,** (yes) and laying 
Vbiy hand on his breast, said^ *' No-do-wessie de-ah^** 
^S(6ux you.) He replied, ^* Honkoska poncd 76e 
k%/* (no, poncar me.) He then pointed up the 
ifhfe^y and 1 saw two other Indians running towards 
iis, and not more than fifty yards distant. Tixej 
toon came up, and all the three laid hold of me, 
l^bitttiilg over the blufi&, and making signs that I 
^HHiId go with them. I resisted, and pushed off 
their hands. As the river had overflowed where 
we stood, I pointed to a sand-hill a small distance 
ftt>m us, to which we went and sat down. I amus*^ 
fed them with my pocket compass for some time, 
When they again seized me, and I stfll resisted^ and 
took out a small microscope. This amused them 
for some time longer, when on a sudden one of 
l!bem leaped up and gave the war whoop. I laid 
hold of my gun, with an intention to defend my- 
self, but was instantly relieved from apprehension 
by his pointing down the river, and I perceived 
the mast of one of the boats appear over the wil- 
lows. The Indians seemed very much inclined to 
run away, but I iiivited them to accompany me tx> 

^ The Americans are called " the Big Knives'* by the Indiaito 
4)f dte Missoiiri. 
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file boats, an3 liiewed them by tigos that I Wofiit^ 
give them sotnething to driiik, which they com?^ 
plied with, but soon after disappeared. We tra«- 
veiled very late this eveni&g, and encamped above 
the mouth of a smaU creeku It ajipeared that the 
thrte Indiads virent td inforih their batibn, as in Hki 
Morning a number of tfiem tame to our camp, kAi 
also a ^hite man, with a letter to Mr. Hunt frqifB 
Mr. Lisa, one of the Missouri Fur Company^ j^ 
whom he was agent Mr. Lisa had aniyed at tJ^ 
Mahas some days after we lieft> and had di^tehed 
this man by land. It appeared he had beeii ^ 
{>rized of the hostile intentions of the SiouXt aad 
the purport of the letter was to prevail on Mr» 
Hunt to wait for faiin, that they viif^ for mutu^ 
safety, travel together on that part of the riVer 
Srhich those blood tfadirsty savins freqnent. It itas 
judged expedient to trade with tiie Indians for 
some jerked buffitb meait, and more than 1000 Ibd. 
was obtained for as naluch tobtKxso as cost two.dol* 
lars. About noon we set out, and at the distbticfe 
of a league passed the month of the river cttiUfed 
L^Eaa qui Court, or Rapid River* 

igffttu — It was discdvered early this momiqg^ 
iSiat twamen who had ei^aged at tiie Mafaaai^ Mid 
had received equipments to a considerable vaiiie^ 
had deserted in the night* It was jknawn. 4vit 
one of them could not swim^ and w& htiA pisirrt n 
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|#^ aqsfk aMAt » lfifHpi» k^RWi tp^«%e Uif 

•■'•'•■' 

^lW»*-rWhaH Ikt ^^t;r?q|k^ i^ a bf^utjfid |#i!t of 
Ittfi :Fiy^, w« /^pc^ved two csiMies descendiqg o« 
th«.Q^lo«>Jtt« Mcl^> . ^ orfCt^yih^ j^dp of our glasses^ 
W-9 a6Ce.rtaiQed ll^^ije i^r^^^ ^jfip ^bit^ m^ and in 
t|l|^ I9t^«r only pnp. ^ gun was ^iscltiargfld, w3?c» 

they discovered us, and cros^^d Qi^en W^ ^9W^ 
Ijiem to be three men belonging to Kentucky^ 
]9^08e 99iBM» we^^ Ro^AQ^^ Ii9.uber|{:^ ipd Aee- 
ttiqer. Tbcgrbad beqi 4^verid yejirs hunl;^lg oa 
fOid beyond the Roi;ky Mountain^y until t^t^ pmh 
^Jia^^thqy w«.;?:i;ir^ftf W:i»unUngHfp} .a^»d hav, 
lllgr ^^es ai?d good ffll a p »tioi^» i» I^eptijwky* 

pl^9t;ati«P>i ai;id:^;i^iq9lMc(9 tia^y ffpmd po JQ\a 
UB, -and turned tbeir >c9n«^ Mnft* ^!B were glad 
i)JPiIw addNiw io.ofiriQuiiilier, af ti^e JPoncp^ had 
^i»9P^ed ?# tlijfit ji?c Ijftfl Iji^djff spec^^the ^qs- 
me <|il>p^^ «f tt^e Np^^esairtjfl, pr §iqux, to- 
v^ds ^« ,11^ thjB a^t^Qwd ia%3nal|ifOn> that five 
WVtJ^s pr ,t$^ Jbi9fi ^eady ^^fwmblefl, iifith a 
dj^terminatiQP 'tp ct«t 4U (^ , Rol^ jp^on was slxty- 
flK y«!W> ff .9ge, . iipd/]m^ f>tie of tlie 6(st settlors ia 
l&e»l»PKy. He-M. 1^98X1 in seyecal ^i^g^efofpts 
ItHh.th^flqduiap.tbefe, ivl^ .n^jr.fQade,it tp.^e 
'€tiBt&ettlets* what Jts.H^e unpprte, *' The Bloodjr 
Oi^tmnd/' .^ QM q£.Xht9A jeng^mj^ty Jie had 
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been scalped^ aiid was obliged <id'i;v«eaar< a handto* 
chief on iiis head to protect the parti Aft the^mM 
was fair, we this daj made coniiiderable pno^reis^ 
and had many fine views of the Uufls, along whicH, 
from the L'Eau qui Court, we had observed eixtiek 
lent roads, made by the bu£&loes. These rotadS' I 
had frequent opportunities of examining, aad ti£ 
of opinion that ho engineer could have laid dii^ 
out more judiciously. . /W 

27th.-^The weather continued fine, as* it hfcwl 
been for the last fortnight, and was delightful: J\4f 
isome days past it had been very warm, and this fcart 
casses of drowned bufialoes on the islands and shores 
of the fiver became extremely offensive. Wfe had 
a fine breeze from the S.E. and made all the sail 
the extreme cowardice of our Canadians would 
permit us, in order to reach Little Cedar Island^** 
as it was intended that we should stop there to pro^ 
cure new masts, some of our old ones being deft^ 
tive. Late m the evening we accomplishect oh/it 
purpose; to the joy of bur voyageurs, who had-fite^ 
quently in the course of the day, when the 'b6Aft# 
heeled, cried out in agony, ^^-Omoh ^Dkul abattM 
k voiie*^ As we had now in our party five meti 
who had traversed the RocTcy Mountains in various 
directions, the best possif>le route in which to cross 



« 1075 mikB from die montb^ the MiasbHi. ' ,^ 
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&\iem'fa6eiMiie«;8ubject.of aoxiQUB enquiry. They 
4^1 ia^eed 'that the route iG^Uowed by Lewis and 
Clark, was very &r from being the b^t, and that to 
the flouthwwdi where the head waters of the Flatte 
aifid Roche Jaune rivers rise, they had discovered 
4 rottle far lete difiScult This information induced 
Mir« iHunt to. change his plan, which had originaUy 
lieto to a9cend the Missouri to the Roche Jaune 
river, 1880 miles from the mouthy and at that place 
he purposed to commence his journey by land. It 
WM now. concluded that it would be more advise- 
able to abandon the Missouri at the Aricara Town» 
450 mUes lower down the river. 

. 28th. — We arose at day^breakt and the men soop 
found trees suitable for masts. "Whilst they were 
preparing, I employed myself in examining this 
delightful spot The island is about three quarters 
iof a mile in length, and 500 yards in width* The 
middle part is covered with the finest cedar, round 
which as it border from 60 to 80 yards in width, in 
which w^^.inmimerable clumps of rose an^fcur- 
Jiaiit bu9hes9 mixed with grape vines, all in flower, 
^and all extremely fragrant The currant is a new 
and elegant species, and is described by Pursh* as 



* This man has been suffered to examine the collection of 

■ 

specimens which I sent to Liverpool, and to describe almost the 
«1iote, hereby depriring' me bodi of the credit and jprofit «f 
'idMt was j«t^.4lw.l» BM« ... 
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IRtbes aureiitn. Betwixt th(^ 4i!n«p «)d nis^mfgt 
the cedars the birffaloes^ elksy and «ntela|N39<'^bMl 
Inade f>at3is, which W^f'e covered With (gms Md 
ifiowers. I liave never seen k ptecQ» however cnrfah 
belUshed hy art, equal to this in beauty, in ai^fifW 
^otirs the masts were ddmpleted» and we^ocMd^ 
on otir vdyage wf1& 'a fine bi'eete da bitr lavOwR. 
Smce cfur departure from L'£aii qm Coctt't^ I iMil 
noticed thirt the bluffiliacl gradually cMtiikuMl CA 
tlhange in. appearance. The ^^ifimitity <rif ^Itfyitfti 
on th^ border ol" the itrtex had decrefts^d «s w^e pro- 
ceeded^ and had noW entirely vanished. "^^'bhiAl 
continue in a regular declivity ^roi6 <th^ isumttata 
to the edge of the river, and the narrowness of the 
valley indicates a country fOiliied of suefe lutrd 
materislls as to oppose ^ohsiderable rei^tance ^ 
the sObtr^sioA of the Tiver. <3n these blufll^ md -^ 
about ihalf ^he difltanefe from the sumtAit to. thi» 
river, 1 hegan to notice a number of places ^ A 
deep ^brown colour, apparently divested ftf vegefia- 
tion. They occurred ' on both sides of ^tbe -ri^n^^ 
with lan exact correisfjiondence in ^iJtftude ^d 
4>readth,and erxhibited the' appearance <fif'fmk>^iiMMi^ 
rupted lities run^ng as ^r as the »lfll^ ^soidd 4te 
seen. As we were now in an ^eneniy^s •ooiltitry. It 
was with reluctance Mn Hunt siiiiered me to laSd 
a little before dinner, when I proceeded to examine 
one of these spot^ I found it ^49^Qst enl^ely qqt. 
vered with iron ore, of t;hat aptcsea ieidttail tby JKJiiP- 
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wmtk cimpad iron stone ; m Wailer Syst % p. 144', 
HdemMUs so&ckts. I found its ^specific .gravity to be 
"BASA, The (oaddabicm of the oire had so dmiiged 
tbe isttrth, l^hat it t«9e«bled Spanisk brown, and 
tti»tht]ig grew oft it but a lew acfttter ed Bbrubs of t^ 
flf0tieB^ Jrlemskif appureirtly a tion*descr.ipt I 
hastened to the boats, and we kept our saik lap the 
wnkbf tiie >da^ the bodies 4>f Ofe -becoming kunger 
^d mcrnkfreqaaat vs me proceeded. Wie travelled 
ei^iteaa miles, and eocampei ooe hour a(fi;er:su]i8€lt 

49tli**~Soiiie anrairgeraeiits being lieoessary, the 
boats did uot -set out ^o eariy as ^ustKrl, and day- 
light opened to our view one ef i;he most :intereeK> 
ing prospects I have ever seen. We had encamped 
at the *b^mmencemeiit of a Bttetoh 4)f 4he jriv^r, 
dbotlt ififteen miles in flength, as ifuse judged, and 
nearly in a :tjght line. The bluf& on :both sides 
ibrtned, as before, a gentle slope to the river, and^ 
not a single tree was visible. Theiiody of iron ore 
had now become continuous on both sides of the 
river, «nd exhibited the dppeaiianoe lof 4mo dark 
htmtn :9ttipes, «kMit IM) yards dn 9n*eadtfa (and/fif. 
teemmfldsrlong. 3!1ie (exact confemiity of theitwo 
lineiSy rand .the *oontnu(t4if colour qprxidcKsed l»y ithe 
i^id^gmeni wldch ^bouti&ed ikmi^ 'fitmned^aiooaip 
d^Mftl} whiiih (I hiive n«w 'soon ^paimtellttd* Ida- 
ttMntedildiuefa^tliat'Hbe .wind ^waa iur^ ibut ja^ailed 
ff^tfiof Ae^^hoit dttftiy, Modifanten^np tbeJUnff 
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to the vein <^ ore, wher^ although the soil: wM'so 
strongly impregnated with iron a» to reskxdUk^ rosfi, 
I observed i number of large white flowers^ onlthd 
ground^ belonging to a new species c£ aawikertii 
having neither stem or scape, the flower sitting iinJ 
mediately on the root On a jngnal beings ^tMT 
from the boats^ I was obliged to return, and hsid M 
farther opportunity to examine this enormous tpcldjr 
of ore, without doidbt sufficient to supply the whdld 
of North America with iron for thousands of years;! 
and when we combine in the same view the abun* 
dance of coal on the Missouri, it warrants a pre* 
sumption that in some future age it wiU-becottie alii 
object of vast national importance. 

SOth.^— We set out this morning with a fitvoonb- 
Ue wind, which continued during the whole bf 
the day ; and the course of the river being less 
crooked than usual, we made thirty miles, and 

slept on an island. 

• ... 

SlsL— Before breakfast this morning we dis* 
coviered two Indians on abhtf on the norCh east side 
of the'river; we stopped opposite to them to break** 
fast, during which they frequently harangued .us 
an a > loUd tone of voice^ After w6 had breakftttedt 
Mr; Hiint iKfent over the river to* spealc' fo them, 
and took with him Dorion, the inteiqpreter. We 
xioticedi 11iat.wheaJbeisu)ded9.ope.(9f ithe^I^ 
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Vfcu/t anroy, ind fi)r a short tkne disappeared from 

* • 

dtr 8i^t» but immediately reappeared on horse- 
%i€k4 and'weot at fbU speed over the bluffs. Mn 
•Huoi iftfbiteed us on his return^ that these Indians 
belonged to the Sioux nations ; that three tribes 
"W^re encamped about a league from us^ and had 
"880 lodges. 'They were the Yangtons Ahnah, the 
^nefedna BoisBrul^, and the Tetons Min-na^kine^ 
«20o.' The Indian informed Mh Hunt that th^ 
bad been waiting for ns eleVen* days^ with a (ie^ 
ctded intention of opposing our- progress, as they 
vould sufifer no one to trade with the Rieara^ 
Mandans, and Minaterees, being at war with those 
nations. It is usual to reckon two warriors to each 
lodge, we therefore found thalt we had to oppose 
near six hundred savages, with the character of 
whom we were well acquainted ;* and it had also 



* In the statistical account of the Missooriy by Lewis, read 
before Congress in February, 1806, the character of these In- 
dians is thus described :— »*' These are the yilest miscreants of 
Ibe sara^e race, and must ever remain the pirates of the Missoori, 
fWtil sacii meaaures are portoed by Mur govemment as- will malbe 
them feel a dependence on its will for their supply of' merchan- 
dize. Unless these people are reduced to order by coercive 
measures, I am ready to prononnce that the citizens of the Unit* 
ed .Stales can never ^joy but partially Hie advantages which the 
l^as^uri pj^esQ^is. Relying on a regular s^ply of merchandize 
llirppgh the channel of the river St. Peter*s, they view with oon- 
iempt the merchants of the Missouri, whom they never fail to 
phinder when In their power. Vpfwm^m or advico with thea^ 



heeu stated by the Indiap^th^ t^jB^y .^ere in (JUilf 
expeetation of be'wg j^oaaed' by two oither tpl^ 
Tetons OlundiMMlaft and Tetoos Saium^. We -pt^ 
ceeded up the river, md pas^d ajoog aa iilaSf^^ 
which, for about )ialf an hour, let^ceptod 'b^l^ 
view of the north east ^d^ of thg river* Oft 
reaching die upper pofnt we ha^ a view of fhy^ 
iixd^ aad saw the indi^iis pouriii^ dpw^ in ^fl^t 
Aumben^ some on faoraebaq^, and withers* on ilPiKM^ 
They soon took possessiion of a poiat ^ jlit^ lllf(M# 
us J and ragged theiwdves along t^'bfur^ cff .^ 
river. By the help of ;our glawQSt we .^i;au|d fioi^ 
ceive j&at they wece aU armed ^wd painted for «r|u& 
Their arms ooii^ted (d(He|y 0f 1k>ws f4[id.iffriCHi% 
but a few had -sborjt iSBLifm^ : :they were ali^ pr# 
vided with ifomid /Shields* We had m am]^e ««}£- 
ficiency of arins .flw: :the whcfte party, which »<Hir 
consisted of sixty men; and besides our smafl 
arms, we had a swivel, and two howitzers. Any 



is Tiewied «8 cnpfiiea^Miy and only tends to inspifs them miA 
ooatemiK lor tiiese-who offereilfaer. Tli«'t»iiMiH«s with wbidh 
the traders of the 'Missouri «^f« 'heretofore sobmitted to thdt 
vapacHy, has tepM nota'ttttle'to insfftrethetii with a pow epi« 
flioD of tbe tiliite petsonB-^o Tisit -AeHHthroog^h that channel; 
A pretslent idea,and'Otiowhteh'they make the rule of their con- 
duct, 'is/thst the more^hacsfaljtlKy bebafre towards the tradeiiB, 
the greater the gqaantity of m^refaaiidifte they wHI bring tferea^, 
ttid'thirt they-^iMlohtais dieartieles Ihey "vrish^n ^t^yMsr 4«ms. 
Vhey' bai^e enHee^omrcki' to ivspire the 'Aricarss wift narihr 3eiH 
limeiitB,^biir itsppily iriithoot €fiect* 
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m%^ft to avdid tbe IndiaM would baVe been 
^HHl^^ev iDAsaniGfa aft a boat, Jo aiseendiog the 
l^^BQtai^ can obly effect it by gomg along the 
ndgea of the river, it bdng wholly impossible to 
9t»m the ttUddle current; and as the banks are in 
Wttiy places hifgh and perpendicular, we must ine-* 
yitfAAy be in their power frequently, as they migbt 
ieirefal timfls in tbe course of a day shower a veUey 
ef.arrows u|ion us, ami rettire unseen. Our aL* 
leraativkj therefore, was, as we supposed, either 
lo £|^t them or retunw Tbe former was Imnie* 
distely deeided oi^ and wb Jaoded Bisarly opposite 
to the main bedy» Our drst bare was to put sdl 
the arms m comi|^ete order : afterwards the miriTel 
mA tbe howitzers were loaded with powder only, 
9fuA ftned to impress them wilii an idea that we 
iwee well pmpared. The$r were then heavily 
leaded^ and witb as man> bidlets » it was sup* 
piled tibey weald bear» after which we creesed 
the river« When we arrived within about one 
hundred yards of them^ the beets were sta- 
^oned, and all seized their arms. The In<* 
dians now seemed to be in confiision, and when 
^ rose up io &re^ they qnread their buffidoe robes 
before ibeak end mbved . them fram side io side; 
Our interpreter caHed out, and desired uis not i6 
^ica, as die actiofn indicated, on their part, a wish 
ee^avosd aa eggsgisaent, >and to oeme. to. a |)arley* 
We acoordingly dfeisisled, end aitw vbomt dRmMieea 
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of the chiefs separate themselves from the'^rowS 
who were on t^ summit of the bank, and desM»£^ 
to the edge of the river, where they sat doim' cki 
thesand, forming themselves into a portion of i( 
cirde, in the centre of which we could see pfd^ 
parations making to kindle a fire, evidently with at 
design to smoke the calumet with us, and sigti^ 
were made, inviting us to land. Mr. Hunt te^ 
quested that Messrs. Crooks, M^Kenzie, Miller,aiid 
M^iellan would attendhim in his boat,and laccofo-^ 
panied Mr. M^Kenzie. The object was to oonsidel^ 
whether it was advisaUe to place so much confidence 
in so ferocious and fiuithiess a set, as to accept the 
invitation. It did hot require much ddiberation^ 
as. we found ourselves under the necessity of eitlKdl? 
fighting or treating with them, it was thetefote 
determined to hazard the experiment of going 
ashore. The party who remained in the tioat9 
were ordered to continue in readiness to fire on ihtr 
Indians instantly* in case of treachery, and Messit^ 
Hunt, M'Kenzie, Crooks, Miller, and M'^Ctelkttt 
with the interpreter and myself, went ^boreL 
We found the chiefs sitting where they had ^fltst 
placed themselves, as motionless as statues $ and 
without any hesitation or delay, we sat down' on 
the sand,, in such a manner as to complete the eln* 
cle. When we were all seated, the pipe wM 
brought by an Indian^ wha seemed to Bidkm piiesfe 
on this occasion ; he ak^ptd witbie tte ^irole, anA 
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£gj>t04 tjhe pipe. The head was made of a red 
VlKfU^9 known by auaeralogiato uoder the term 
fijjf , tfilfas^ and i& <^len found to accompany copper 
or^.j it is. procured on the river St. Peters^ one of 
tb?^ I principal brandhes of the Mississippi The 
stQm pf the pipe was at least six feet in length, 
and highly decorated with tufts of horse hair, d)'ed 
red. Aftei the pipe was lighted, he held it up to^ 
lvard& the sun, and afterwards pointed it towards 
the sky, in difierent directions. He then handed 
it to the great chief, who smoked a few whiflb, 
wd taking the head of the pipe in his hand, oom- 
meooed by applying the othar end to the lips of 
Mr« Hunt, and afterwards did the same to every ' 
eoe in tixe circle* When this ceremony was end-^ 
ed, Mr« Hunt rose, and made a speech in IVench, 
translated as he proceeded into die Sioux language 
l^ Doricm. The purport of the speech was to 
s^tCf that the object of our voyage up the Mis- 
souri .^Qts not to trade ; that several of our brothers 
hfi^ gpne to the great salt lake in the west, whom 
^H^/had not seen for eleven moons. That we had 
coqie,£r0m the great salt lake in the east, on our 
^y to see. our brothers, for whom we had been 
ifiymg ever ainoe they left us ; and our lives were 
now become so miserable £ofC the want <^ our bra> 
tlldrs, that we woukl rather die than not go to 
tiMtftji and would kil every man that should op- 
9010 oiir paaiage^ : That' we had heard of their 
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design to prevent oar ptssmge up the river, bat:w0 
did fiot wish td bdieve it» w we were detenmaed 
to persist, and were, as they mi^ mo, wdl pra* 
pared to effect our purpose ; but as^ a proof of mw 
pacific intentions, we hAd brought them a pffstot 
of tobacco and com. About fifteen carottea of 
tobacco, and as many bags of oem» were nam 
brought from the boatp and laid in a befq[> near iIm 
great chief, who then toie «Ad eoas«kefi«cd » 
speech, which was repeated in FrMd> by DttriM* 
He commenced by statiiig tih«t they were at» mu 
with the Bicaras» Mandtos, and Gsos Ventnes er 
Misaterees^ and the ii^ry it would be to them if 
liiese nations were furnished woth arms and amuoifi 
tion; but as diey fi>and we wore only going to out 
brodierB, they would not attempt to stop us.. Thai 
he also had brotheiq, at a great dUstaoee noftfa^ 
ward, whom he had not sem fir a great ma«jr 
moons, and for whom he abo had heaacrgmig^ 
He professed htmsidf satisfied with nur peensnl^ 
and^vised us to encamp en ihe odier side of th* 
river, for iear his Sfma^ wm dioidd bn tnuuhleF 
some* When tiie i^eech was ended* veisllijxi^ 
shosk hands, and uetuikied to Iditf boats. . Hmmg 
thb coiEtfereno€; X had an qppoftuniliy of, Mtiowg 
these Indians, a great nnniber nf ^whom 9wre>asT 
sembled on the bimk abonte m$ aodobaeroed that 
they are in stetuce considenAdly iMdnnr the QnigM 
Mshasi aodPbnoaft,aodgnnchlsijprnhiisr ."ttny 
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AM'ttiso flHich mwedefiddntin clothing and oma«* 
]iHint8> ft CwmiMttibie iramber .being entii^ely naked, 
hat ftH tinned. Severid of our party were acquaint- 
#d irkh these Uibu, and represent them much nl 
described by Lewis. Akhou^ the squaws are 
very ffl treated by all Indians, it i8 said these treat 
<^tiiem u»ch worse than any other tribes whence it 
IbUows that the mothers frequently destroy their 
femolft ^chiidren^ alleging as a reason, that it is bet- 
ter, tfa^y shooid die than live to load a life so miser- 
able aa that to which they are doomed. Amongst 
the fiHoux women (dso it is said suicide is not un- 
frequent, and the mode which they adopt to pot 
*i md to their existence, is by hanging themselves. 
Tb^ are of opinion that suicide is displeasing to 
the Father ^ Life^ and believe will be punished in 
die land qf spirits by the ghost being doomed for 
ever to drag the tree on which they hang them- 
sdves : for thie reason they always suspend th^m- 
srikrea to as saftaU a tree as can possibly sustain their 
weight* In the course of the afternoon wi& met a 
<Mef who bekmgedto a party of Teton Okandandas, 
eonsisting, as he said, of SO lodges. He asked for" 
a pMsage in the boats during the rest of the day. 
ItwasgffMited to him, and he remained with us 
dttriiig the ni^. 



* -JAiie l.—^This morning the <Ad chief was con- 
ned 4iVM^ the river^ and landed* obl &e opposite 

o 
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3ide, as he said Jue Qxpeotfed ttamoikhiBfttofLt^ixA 
we did not see him agaiiu la the afUmooniiifrfe 
entered upon the Greait Bend^ ql, : asi tk^ Etermik 
f^all it, the Grand Detour^ apd raoamped.'idMMit 
ftre miles abave the lo^nrcr entrance*- XtuB bend^k 
said to be twenty-ooe miles in circuit by the oourla^ 

0f the river^ md only 1^)00 yardsacross the «iec^^ 

- ' » t. ij » "1 

. *2iid.**^In the mofniiig early we discoveredi twa 
Indians standing <m the bluffi before uSf who imniv^ 
fiiately after discovering us» spread their buffidd 
rob^ in token of being amicably inclined towaids 
HS^ We crossed overtlie river, and when w^ ifi^ 

* 

pTMehed l^tiiy they spread i>ut their arms in Oc 
)u>rifiSontal position. This action, I was in)foniied( 
was an appeal, to our clemency. When we landeQ: 
they shewed evident symptoms ef aliu'm^ Thia 
iras s6on accounted for by Messrs^ Crooks, MHItlek 
]an, and Miller^ wha informed us that (hey koe# 
tfaeoe fellows, and that they were chieft of the Sapir 
honies and Okanandans, who the y<aar precedisg 
bad behaved extremely ill^ by foundering ' and 
otherwise maltreating them^r itY such a manner aa to. 
render it necessary for their safety to esnpe dpwti 
the river in the night, and abaadUin the trade, wdtft 
the upper Indians for that year, wjHich-had beenia 
great loss to them. They aeekatid very apprehend 
sive that Mr. Crocks would nownsent rthmvcim^ 
duct} but after we h$A smoitid wMn them tlM^ 
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bee^ne more tranquil. DuriRg the stQoking MrV 
Hunt asked them? why they kiBed white men, as 
ire beard that tliey bad killed three duiipg the last 
BUHuner ? They t eplied» because the white men 
kill us: that man (pointing to Carson) killed one 
ef our brothers last summer. This was true^ Citr* 
soD^ who wu at th^ time amongst, the Rioaras, 
fired across the Missouri at a war party of Sioux, 
and it was by a very extraordinary chance he killed 
one of themt as the river is fully half a mile in 
biireadthy and in retaliation the Sioux killed throe 
white men. I observed that, as beibre» iui awotii^. 
tihe pipe they did not make use of tobacco, but the 
bark of Comus sanguineay qt red dog wood, mixed 
with the leaves of Rhus glabra^ or smooth sumach. 
This mixture they call kinnikineck. After we had 
smoke4> they spoke of the poverty of their tribes, 
and ended by saying they expected a present* A 
&w cai*ottes.of tobacco and bags of corq were laid, 
at their feet, and they appeared satisfied. As these 
were the last of the Sioux tribes we expected to 
meet, I now determined to walk all day, aod was 
much pleased that the restiiunt imposed on me by 
the proximity of these vi^bonds was now removed. 
I tli^refore proceeded up the blufis nearly abreast 
of the boats. In about a quarter qf an hour after- 
wards two otber Indians rode hastily past me, ^nd 
overtook the boats. I observed that they had a 
fl^KKt confereiKe with Mr. Hunt» when they turned 

g2 
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their horses aboul, and again xode pmt i6e, wem^ 
iiigly in a rage. Mr. Hunt calted to me; and ijb^ 
quested that I would oome on based instantly, and 
I was informed by him that these fellows wwe also; 
chiefs, and had seen our presents, with which they 
w^-e much dissatisfied, and in consequence had 
fi)lLowed the boats to extort more. In reply to 
their insolent demands,. Mn Hunt infermed them 
that ** he had given all he intended to give, md 
would give no more,^' adding, '< that he was riMidi 
displeased by their importunity, and if they or any^ 
of their nation again followed us with similar d^ 
mands, he would coi^der them as enemies, and 
treat them as such.'* As we were not exactly ao- 
quaiated with the strength of these two tribes, and 
expected tl^at, in consequence of the disappoint^ 
ment in their rapacious demands, they would attack 
usy it was arranged that the large boat should ascend 
on the N.E. aide of the river, and the three small* 
boats on the S. W. as the bluffi on either side d 
tbe river can be seen much better from the opposite 
dde } and it was agreed that the signal on seeing* 
Indians should be two shots fired in quick succes- 
sion. As we had not much apprehension of being 
attacked on the S. W. side, I went ashore after din<* 
ner, and continued along the river -neariy on a line* 
with the boats, atid about fbur o'clock heard ihe 
signal given of ludians being seen. I instanl^y rai^ 
towards die fooats^ and mrived as they weie pfa*^ 
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paring to\fiit the shore ti aid Mr.' Hiint and hit 
fiart^ IB the ^Iwffd boat, apparently then in the most 
Itanniiietit dem^^ They had passed betwixt a 
iufg^BUtA bav add the shore, and it was evident to 
ii»ilfaat adfthait juncCure tiiey had Bund the V^ater 
tiko* sbattow at the upper end^ and were under th^ 
aecessifey a£^ turftii^ badh. Hie sand bar prevented 
the ponbfhty irf* iwtting evt intothbriver, and ^t 
i^iv with horror that at least 100 Indians had &r« 
made* the benk at the loww endof Ae bar: w6 
ondd als0 perceive that they were a war party, ai 
they were pointed with faiadi and'whife abipesr, and 
idlthad HaUUk.^ A» we had ^ery reason to con* 
clttdrdwfc these were the 'Teton Okandandas and 
the Teten Sahonies^ avar ansiety ibr tiie safety of 
Mc« Htuit and the party in the burge boat was in-* 
desctibaiUe when we ssw large bodies df the Indians 
every JBomeat arrive at the point near which he 
mnafc anavoidably pass^ before we eould possiUy 
0hre him any asBistanee: but onr aaatiMy wal 
48 hai i ged »to sorprise oa seeing the boat paas widiia 
a^ahort ^bataaice of them unmolested ; soon after 
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^ It may be observed bere, that all tbe Indians who inhabit 
tbo* (mnrie use shidds nt wUr ; b'«t to those mh& inhabit a wood^ 
ngilA Aflf ue wboHgr mtkoowmp m ittaetMm* tftceptinirii^<^<<M 
4{^t, eacb num conceals himself bebiiid a tree. The shields 
made use of are circalar^ and near thirty incht^ in diameter. 
They are covered with three or four foldb of boffalo skin, dirred 
ted in die saflrj aad ua prttff agaisst wiottv, but not a buMiil. 
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nrhlch the Ihdikns mn along the iisnk to the itppkt 
end df the sandbar, flirewdo^titheii^wm^^ theif 
shields, atid their boffilo rcttes, and ^ttligttd i«to 
the river in crowds to meet^ us*; and before mt 
could reach the sand bar, they were' r^fid ow 
boats, holding up their hands in such numb»«, that 
it became tiresome to shake hands with M mwiyi 
We ik)w ibund Uiat this was a war party/ CMBistMig 
of Aricaras, Mandans, and Minetafee^ or< Qvifft 
Ventres, who were come against the Sioox^' mA 
having cUscovered us, had determined for the pw** 
sent to abandon the enterprise, expedtiiig that ott 
our arriital at the Aricara Town they woold'obtatli 
is ^pply of fire arms and amnninition, whidi woold 
give them a superiority over their enedlies. Dim 
ingthe 6eremony of shaking hands we were joined 
by the large boat, and it was determined that we 
sliovAd encamp at the first cotiveeieDt place. We 
soon found one that was suitable, und the indiana 
fixed their camp about one > hundred yanU fimi 
ours. I now asc^tained that the party consarted 
cf near SOO warriors. As we had plenty of pnm» 
aions, a supply was grren to the Indians, who pre? 
pared their supper^ after which the chidTs and prin- 
cipal wairriors came to our tents. In Mr. M'Ken- 
zie's tent there were seven, none of whom appeared 
to me to be lower than live (bet ten inches ; some 
more than six feet. Mont of them had very good 
countenances, diffiiring from iht heavy &oe of the 
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€)8^«,i<v.^JI(seQr!V]»^x)f. j^^ One xif 

4ll99 hMi «fn* fiuq^UiQl9^ oow, , qn4 .1^ a ncwn&^d line 
iwming' ^doog QMfa ara» and .tneedng on his^ato- 
«iMh< I en^^red of oqx mtett^eter for if^hat pur- 
fiose iiie had doiieTt ? fie said it ^vas to show bis 
gskf ftari the death of his ^&ther. Whilst I yt^s 
endeavouring to convme with him, an Indbw bojr 
caew iato thetent, and handed water reund; to ^e 
43hiefs inagoitfd shell tied to the'^nd of a #tick. 
He spokoLtolihe boy» who went out, ^but sooi^, ro- 
turaed with a. new pair <^f oniameated mbokasions^ 
aod haaded thrad to the wanior^ whoit then ap- 
peared, had observed that mine were dirty and far 
«om, as be took them dffmy feet, and' put on the 
new pair, tying then hinself. I obser^^ that he 
had a short cai4>ine and ^ po^tier flask. I begged 
^look at the latter, and finding it only contained 
a very SBsaH quantity of powder, I immediately tilt- 
ed it from my own flask* He was greatly pleased 
with the acquisition of so much powder, and ia- 
(hmmsi* me that he vm a Eioara» and should nieet 
«ie at their town, where we should he brothers. 
We were iiDtemi|»ted by one of the thieSk ctyitkg 
^^ How/' signifying amongst the Indians ^^ Come 
on,'* ar *^ let las b^n.'^ This occasioned silence^ 
and he began to strike on one hand widi a war club 
wUoh he bold in the other. It had a globular 
bead, on one side of which was flxed the blade ^ 
a kijibr flv« or six iaches ia lengtk The -head 
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vfas hoUow, acid contained small' bite of mcftfi)* 
vhich made ft Jtagtioig miiae M^b«i0tiiKlk^iii i|iMi: 
tine.. The amgiiig new cooMQWCfd^ 'mdrcoiMi^ 
nued &i interval* until |NMt midniglit^r Thd flCH^ 
is v^y rude» and.it .dees not; appntith^ibeytmm 
capable of cbmbifmg the expfesflioa of. idtos undb 
inHsio» the whole of ! their sti^ng consiittiig' in die 
i-epetition of die word ha six er sewn •timeaiii une 
toQe^ after tebidi thej iesia or jGbU a third, fbmtih 
^r fiAh> nnd the same ioi ^uick lima I obaermd 
that their. Veioes wcee in perfect uniaob^ nndiak- 
thonghi aecerdiog to onr ideaa of auudt^ theee vaa 
neither haiteenji oocimnlodj, yet the efect nep* 
pleastng^ ak there wee evidentty agrsteitay ;aU the 
cbwgeaf 9f teite beiiig ae exaetty oonformeUe in 
points «ii tuo0 a* if eelgr; one voice had been heard 
WfaraeMer l^ir perfom^ce eeaeed the teinninn- 
f Kvi '"vna entreMe^ Mi^rupt* by iH^onounetog the 
word A<Me in a ^iek end sjlevated tone. 

Oik the morning of tfie 94 the dw^ dedand 
to Mr* H«ilit their intentm of iiiaiedinbd^retann>. 
ing tO'theknatidnt and that they expected to. nnive 
in three days^ althol^ they had been sixtten dbys 
in^oottangout* They also demanded aoeaearai^ and 
ammumtiott. This demanii confomaUtf to the 
custom of war parties^ had been fomeen^ bei was 
not €QBsptte4 with ; as Mr« Hunt infarmed ihemi 
that when we arrived at tbeif natioj^ ^w^ AonU 
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fiimish abundance. After' v« had left tiiem/the 
cUef ^fdrtsoolc ui oo faotMhack; and iaiA tkat his 
people vMtti not datiiAed to go home wilimit sMAe 
pmof of thdir having teen die whitie men. Mt. 
-Hoot eoaldoot novr resat,' and gare him a cask of 
)Mlirder> a bag of baUs^ and three dazeti of Jauvei, 
ymdk vAxub die no^ much {deased* Whilst the ar« 
iidea #«e delivexiiig to him, an Indian cawe 
TUBOipg: ttpy aoid ihiformedos that tfaere was a beat 
in aigbl^ conmig up die fiver* We immedhrtely 
coflKiisded dst it iras die boat belMging to Msboel 
I4$a, aadiiafksr pfootaAn^ five w sfat miles^ we 
waited for litl I was mudi pleased, on the beat^ 
jofaiing> u% to find that Mr. Henry Bradusiiic^ 
was aleoig with Mr. Lisa ; I becaoM* acquainted 
With hhifr at Sk Louis^ aaii foond him a veiy ami- 
abla and interaiting joang taaoL Mn Lisa had 
made the greatert possifafo exertion to ovi^take 
Q8^ being well* apprised of the hosftile disposition 
of the Sioax. He had met a boot, whichy it ap- 
peaoad, had passed nsin the n^^ andthe people 
infiaun e d Mm tliat they hadbeenfired upon by the 
Indians. . Aa the cotgunctiparty now consfsted of 
Dcaetif' men^. aiui we* were aipproBJAixig, die nations 
wha were a* war widi the Sieux^ oar feors^had 
ahnostsnbsidodf and fixr myself IwasaMchgM- 
tified on ifiiidi^ the lestrantt removed which had 
so- long eiseoNiarribed ' n^ motions* in the eariy 
p«rt of dns dtay die i^ind was &k, but lAier we 
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iiiid proinedfd* flome wk^ Jt>ndraiig9d. to^ Mrth 

tiie torraot agaimt tty aii4 our daAulties (iWf^iiif 
creased by the rising o£die'fiv>er. :I wentttditli^ 
hkiSBk n^hkh in this. >part are of caiaiderat>l0 «lt^ 
wtton, but rise ia a gentle slope from the. rtvtit^ 
4seactfae aommit is a stratum of deephcovcitcei0UfMt 
earth» {firomi two to three hundred £aet in breaddii 
on' the idechvity of the. hill. Tim eiortb lappeem 
mostly to consist * of decomposed iioonjoiie».eii^ 
dmdenily a oontinuatiim of that seen iieu Xittts 
Gedaff-Xilaild, although distant from it near lOD 
miles in a cright Itne.^ I dbserved^ that utiifoni^ 
ftei flat tops of the hilb were , nearly jcqfmred mkk^ 
anaseaof sfxme, chiefly Brecem. . There was. somq4 
thing' so angularly cdkistaut in this appeanncei* 
that?Iiwas tempted to attend tot a particular eKatnii^ 
nattODt^ and became convinced that these gcoi^ea 
ef 'Sftme were: the paastt^e cause, of 1A^ . hiUai 
If the group was^of an oblong form, the hili.was.a 
rk^ ; 'i£ was. nearly circular^ the hill was axMse^ 
It would be diflicult to describe the sensations oc- 
casioned by a view, at once of these hillls, and the 
valley of the Missouri^ The mind . i^ icnentsiUy 
impressed with the belief that the wdicdei^ui&Ga 
x>f thesurretmding country wae once ^ im$i on a 
levtel With the tops of these hills ; and that all be^ 
low has been carried away by the erosion of water^ 
from whioh.it has been protected ialbeparta yfhsxq^ 



thcM 8toh6s weMiMHeet^;^ 'I ramarked thit dayi 
thatir'the' wcdvtt appenved to be more titimerous aad 
loore^ Coring iflun in any -former put of ow vtc^agiei 
Whhhv'tlM.last. Ywek, 'we had frequently Med;i 
Amt in «he conne of each di^^ but now/ some of 
tiieflA ' xtese- aknort ^oinstantly in sight, and ski feaiw 
leui^ as'fra^iieiidy. to stand at no great distoiioe to 
giito;' 'For the prosentt they were protected by 
tiwir fpoxtidesaness, thisr slons being ont of s^baon^ 
IthppeiHrsidiilt:'iB>a naturd state, the wolfiis'.a 
iStirdblnhMl $ bat in the neighboiirtiood ti^emi^ 
dMsed and stationary population. its habits change) 
iUad it becomes nocturnal.f On my route this day 
if%sm numerous colonies of the prairie dogi; and 
fimft the freqiBsncy of the occurrence^ I ^oUeed tbafe 
myappfoach to their burrows .was aanouBced by the 
screams of a species of corlieu. I shot one, and as* 
ceinahied it to be a variety ofScohpas arquata; and 
peitseimd, after I noticed the fact, that the alarm was 
Inimriably given. On my tetum to the boats, I 
ifsnmA that' some of the lelslers of our party were 



* An enquiry into the length of time which it has required to 
protfoce thift eSWct, might be a matter of great interest t6 tiie 
i^Uiege pbiloao(ifaei«: 

t During the Avtumoy whilst dm Indians are employed is 
iuUfng|;aipe (or their Winter*8 stock, the wolyes associate in 
flocks, and follow them at a distance to feed on the refuse of the 
carcases ; and will often sit within view, waiting until the Indians 
%kMf tid(«a%lttt' they cibfte> aad ataaadtmed the nit 
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extremel)' 9pptehw»r/ei0i\iMekeketyim^ the pwt of 
Mr. Lisa, whom they Miaf^eefati rhad ear inldttiml 
of quitting us shortfy^ being aow eokn^iil fiMr 
o£ the Sioux, with en istentioD of ddiiig «8 «nii» 
joiy with the Aricaras. Inde|ienAant of. thia « fM>» 
ing» it had reqtured all the aMresB and* iofliRnite 
of Mr. Hunt to pcevettt Mr. M^Clettan. ee Mil 
Crooks from calling him to acoomit ferinttigatiag 
the Sioux to tceet tbem 31 the preaaBdii^ > ]reut 
Besides, it was believ^ ^^y tibat aitiiMglk. afl« 
paremly frieiMUy; he wn^frnjomilfy desisDlB tfait 
the expeditiodi ihould fiul. Lisa had tweafjr tm% 
and made much greater ecqiedttioD thair we had; 
it was enrident, therefore^ that he had it in hm 
power tdi leave u% aad it was detet mined to ivatdEi 
conduct narsDwly. ... < 



4tb.^~The boats did not make omdi wajr, attd I 
walked diieiy on -and beyond the tdufis, wfaMiI 
found of the same description aa those observed 
yesterday^ aaid on stitf ftrtber eMaoAMkioa, became 
more confirmed in my opinion regarding the origin 
of the hiU& On the summit of one I found some 
fragmeata of bonea in a petriied states apparently 
beloqging to the buffidm I had for some titnepast 
noticed on the decltvities cinndar. spaces <^ aAK>ut 
six or seven feet in diameter, wholly divested of 
every kipd of vcjgptation^ and covered- with small 
gravel. The fa ^immk occmfeaooof Aese thii^day 
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atttMted my aocefMiicidaratteiitiofi, JHid I found' 
fJMifcthiy were cMeod liy e hagt speeies of black 
aMt»i huufaodt of wfaidi i^ere nmiiifig in eveiy di* 
xvotioQ ' vilhui ihf mrea ^tb astonishmg activity., 
Qo^nditig i» large beetle, I pot it in the centre at 
eae of these areas, when it was iastastly seized by 
thdie aeareifc to it* For a short time the ants were 
dmgged along with ease ; but by some unknown 
and sarprisii^ faculty the intelligence was itiinie^ 
diatefy spread tbrou^^ut the whole spsce : they 
laiifroMevecy direcdan towards the centre, ahd> 
ia a fewseoonds die poor beetle became cavapktdty 
covered, and escape wasimpossible. 

^ith.'^We had not proceeded non tian'fixir 
Hiiles before a very heavy cain ^eomaaenced, and 
we were compelled to stop and £x up the tents. 
I went as usual to the bluffi, abd' on my Jietum' to 
secttie some interesting speeimens tff piafnt^ found' 
that I^ ^ad encamped abmit one hunted yfavdt' 
ahqfve us. After 1 had. dried my clothes, I'agaiff 
visited the bluft in company with Mr* Bracken** 
ridge. Wq discovered oo the bank of a small creek 
Hie -Feaiains of an Indian leBcaQipaient, which had* 
apparently been oecbpied by a censideiable nunu 
bery andfor some tioie, as there was a great quanr 
tity o£ bones sprea4 on <thei ground, and .thenadks 
wbeM tlie '\tigw«m siood vtM'aramtoaw. . We 
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prevent rorprifle; On aseendiog Ibe l^ik^ rnids lodc-s 
mg over the simimit^ we obiierted^iieariida^^iiilEil 
herd t>f bnffiiloest consistittg of two co^s ttfld tbh^ 
bulls. We imnaediately drew baek, aM takbig 
advantage of a ravine, approacdied within 'tiiirty 00 
forty yards, and fired. We wounded one af 'the 
cows, which Mr» Araekenridge pnrsuedi' 'SenynA 
(kther herds oi buflhloes were in view,,. and"86nia 
aotelopes or cabri. I found the hills all 'caqpped: 
witb stones, and was still more confirmed in notf 
opinioa req[>ecting their formation by obaepvfaif^ 
aoooe large detached blocks, each lying on asoidi 
pyramid of claj* After Mr. Brackenridge joipdA 
me, ^e observed a large hare, Lepus variahUk^ ijie 
first I had noticed, and also a number of wolvea in 
several directions, and returning through dn «aE« 
tensive colony of prairie dogs, we regained i the 
bests. Immediately on my return to our camp^ - 41 
dfcumstance hi^pened that for some time threat^ 
cned to produce tragical consequence^. It aippeaf'^ 
ed that during our absoice Mr. Lisa had inviled- 
Dorion, our interpreter, to his boat, where he had 
given him some whiskey, and took thai opporinnc^ 
of avbwing hia intention to take him away fran 
Mr. Hunt, in consequence of a debt due by I^ 
rion to the Missouri Fur Company, for whom Ltaa 
was iq;ent. -Dorionhad ! often spoken to ua of >thii 
debt, and in terms of- great kidignaikm at the^naa^ 
ner in whidi it had been incurred, ailing that ha 



hAd)l>M«t oh^rgeii ibe most exorbitant prices for 
itotkleA had At'Boft*Mtodfto, and kk particular ten 
doUlur^ per^<|(iart for -whiskey. Some harsh w6rda 
Ipl.tbei^re passed betwixt hiia aad Lisa, and 
be TOtutned to our camp. On the instant of my 
arrival Mr. Lisa oame to borrow a cordcau^ or 
tomngfiinet from Mr. Hunt, and being perceived 
byiDofion, he instantly ^ning out of his tent, and 
stfuofc him. Lisa flew into the most violent rage^ 
oiied«out» '* mon Dieu/ ou est mon couteaaP^ 
avd 'lan precipitately to his boat. Aa.it.was e^n 
l^acted he would return armed, Dorion got a pairv 
af * pistob) and took his ground, the party fcangingf 
thfomselves in order to witness the event. .Sooft 
after, Mr. Lisa appeared withoat piatols; but ib 
was observed that he had his knife in his girdle^ 
As'Dorion had disclosed what had^paased in Lisa^ 
boalu Messrs. Crooks and M'Cldilaa ware cttcb 
very ^ager to take up the quarrel^ but were rea« 
tnmed by Mr. Hunt, until an expression fixm 
Liaay conveying an imputation upon himself, made 
hinl equally desirous of fighting. He told Lisa ' 
thatithe matter should be settled by themselvesj 
ani • desired him to fetch his pistdbs; I followed 
Lna to hia boat, accompanied by Mr. Bratken^ 
nd^e, and we with. dsflSculty prevented a meeting, 
which, in the present temper of the parties, would 
eastaial]^ have Jbeeni a bloody OBiei 
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The river had risen oonaiderably during the 
night, and we were now convinced that tbe floods, 
we had before encountered* and which were of 
sliort duration^ were only partial ; and caused by 
the rising of the tributary streams, having their 
sources in the lower regions. The periodical flood 
is occasioned by the melting of the snows on the 
rocky mountains* and the plains at their feet. The 
boats ascended with difficulty^ which, gave op- 
portunities £w walking the whole of the, day. In 
the early part, we passed the remains of an M 
Arjcara yiUage* The actte was indkated by an 
embankment, on ^hich had been paliisadoes, as 
the remains were stili visible. Within the area» 
the vestiges of the lodges were very aj^arent, and 
great quantities of bones, and fragments of earths 
enware were scattered in isvery part* The wdvea 
are still numerous, and are mostly of a light giey 
ccdouTi with a few blad^ hairs intermixed on the 
hind part of the back : they are seen singly, and 
although not timid, ^w no disposition to attack; 
Haiqpening to come on^pne this day suddenly and 
nnperceived, I shot hinu He was iaige^ and ap- 
peand to be did, aa his teeth wens much wonu 
The country beyond ihe blu£EB continiies sttQ very 
fine^ but cut up in many fdaces by deep ravinea» 
Qccasiooed by torrents during heavy jraiQ& Tbt 
sides of these ravines uniformly exhibited an tins 
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dv^tEftum cif hiard yello^ clay^ of fin indeter* 
jnaMtfi dfiiAh 



Irf>4< *• ' •(,! 



7th.-r-Went out early on the S. W. side, with 
j^me of the hunters, and on reaching the summit 
jpf. the bluffs, o|>served a range of high hills pa^ 
sing off to the westward, apparently to the distance 
pf tl^irty or forty n^iles. These, I was informed, 
by the hunters, bounded the Chien or Chayenne 
riyer. . Two buffaloe were killed^ and one Cabri, 
or antelope. The hunter who killed the last as- 
sured me that he fiad allured it by putting a hand- 
kerchief at the end of his ramrod, and lying down, 
continued to wave it, whilst he remained con- 
cealed : the animal, it seems, afler a long contest 
betwixt curiosity and fear, approached near enough 
to become a sacrifice to the former. 

8th« — Since the affiiir of the 5th, our party has 
)iad no intercourse with that of Mr. Lisa, as he 
Jk^pt iat a distance from us, and mostly on the op- 
posite side of the river ; this deprived me of the 
society of my friend Brackenridge. I regretted 
•this circumstance, and purposed to have joined 
him this morning, but was prevented by our 
stopping to breakfast, on an island, on which our 
(huDters killed two buffidoe and two elk. Of the 
'former, we had, for some days* past, seen a great 
nun^b^er of herds, consisting of from fifty to a 
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hundred in each. On expressing my surpr&c^ tbe 
hunters assured me) that so far firom its being en* 
traordinary^ they had been in the expect^on of 
seeing them in much greater numbers. Some of 
the hunters, who had been six or eight years about 
the head of the Missouri, said they had seen them 
during their annual migrations from north to south; 
in Autumn^ and to the northward in Spring. 
They all agreed in stating, that at these times they 
assemble in vast herds, marching in regular order* 
Some asserted that they had been able to distin- 
guish where the herds were beyond the bounds of 
the visible horizon^ by the vapour which arose 
from their bodies. Others stated that they had 
seen herds extending many miles in length. It 
appeared also to be a well known fact among them^ 
that in these periodical migrations^ they are much 
less fearful of the hunter. I must observe of the 
hunters, that any accounts which I heard from 
them, and afterwards had an opportunity to prove, 
I found to be correct ;* and when the great extent of 



* Darings our voyage, I often attoeiatod witii the lioiiten, to 
collect information from their nnitt^ teatimony, coneemingf the 
nature anH habita of animala, with which no men are so well 
acquainted. This knowledge is abaolubry nWcesskry ' to them» 
'that they may be tkitt to circumvent or surpriae those Which a»e 
the objecta of chase, and to avoid auch as are dangerous ; and 
likewise to prevent being surprised by fhem. T^ey' can imitate 
Ike cry or note of any animal fomd inihe American 'Wilds, so 
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tlMS plain, and its fertility in grass are considered, 
y^e cannot but admit that the number of animals 
itiia.cs4>able of containing murt be immense. In 
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exactly, as to deceive the animals themselves. I shall here state 
afew, <rf whai I eertnnlj believe to be, facts ; some I know to 
be flo« and of oAen I have seen strong presumptive proofe. The 
opinion of the hunters, respecting the sagacity of the Beaver, 
goes much beyond the statements of any author whom I have 
redd. They state that an old beaver, who has escaped from a 
trap, egn scarcely ever be caiight afterwards, as travelling in si- 
toatioas where traps are usually placed, he carrier a stick in his 
mouth, with which he probes the sides of the river,. that the 
Slick may be caught in the trap, and thus saves himself. 

They say also of this animal, that the youn^ are educated by 
die old onesb It is well known that in constructing their dams, 
the hrst step the bearer takes, is to cut down a tree that shall 
fall across the stream intended to be dammed up. The hunters 
in the early part of our voyage informed me, that they had often 
ftmnd trees near the edge of a creek, ia part cut through and 
abandoned, and always observed that those trees would not have 
fallen across the creek, and that by comparing the marks left by 
the teeth on those trees, with others, they found them much 
smaller ; and therefore not only concluded that they were made 
by ymmg beavers, bat that the old ones perceiving their error, 
had caused them to desist. They promised to shew me prpofe of 
this, and during our voyage I saw several, and in no instance 
would the trees, thus abandoned, have fallen across the creek* 

1 hare myself witnessed an instance of a doe, when pursued, 
althpugh not nmny seconds out of sight, so effectually to bide her 
fawn, that we could not find it although assisted by a dog. I 
mentioned this fact to the hunters who assured me that no dog 
nor perhaps any b^ast of prey, can, follow a fawa by the scent, 
and sbiewed me in a fujl grown deer, a gland.and a tuft of red hair 
sitnati;^ ^ *i«le iiboyc the bind part of th^ fore &ot wbicb bad a 

H g 
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the forenoon, we passed the mouth 6f Chayeilne 
river, where it is 4O0 yards in widthk Itisdes* 
cribed by the hunters as being a very fine tif&f, 
and navigable for several hundred miles. We en* 
camped this night in a beautiful grove, ornamented 
with a number of rose end currant bashes» ^en** 
twined with grape vines, now in bloom. 

9th.-^Mr. M^ClelkUj with two of our men, and 
three belonging to Lisa, were* (tispatched ip the 
Aricaras, to apprize them of our coming, and to 
see how far it was practicable to procure horses for 
the journey by land. Soon after we set out, we 
saw a great number of bnfiyoe on both sides of 
the river, over which several herds were swimmii^. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts made by these poor 
animals, the rapidity of the current brought num* 
bers cf them within a few yards of our boats, and 
three were killed. We might have obtained a 
great many more, but for once we did net kill be* 
oause it was in our power to do so ; but several 
were killed from Lisa's boat. In the evening, Mn 
Lisa encamped a little above us, and we were in- 
formed by his party, tiiat about sun-set they had 
«een six Indians. 



Tery strong^ smell of musk. This tuft they call the scent, anA 
-believe tiiat the route of the Animal Is betrayed by the t^avia 
iproo^ia^ fpon it. This tuft is mereifally withheld until the 
animal has acquired strength. What a benevolent arrangement I 
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lOtii**— A fine breeze sprang up early in the day, 
^nd we proceeded rapidly. About noon* Mr. 
M'Qellan and his party iq)peared on the bank of 
the river, having found that they could not r^ach 
the Aricara nation before the boats. About the 
middle of the afternoon^ we met a canoe with 
three Indians. They had come from the Aricaras, 
where intelligence of our approach had been brought 
by the war party which met with us on the 1st. They 
had made a great parade with the presents which 
they received £rom us, and of the exploitwhich they 
had achieved in discovering the white men coming. 
They reported that the Mandans, who were of 
the party, had urged that they should attack Mn 
Hunt's boat, when it was in the situation sdready 
described, which they, (the Aricaras) had pre- 
vented. They also stated, that th^ Minatarees, or 
Gros Ventres Indians had killed two white men, 
on the river above the Missduri Fur Company's 
fort We encamped three miles above the mouth 
of the river Cer-wer-cer-naf after travelling thjrty- 
five miles. 

lltb.*— We hoped this day to arrive at the Ari- 
caras, but did not derive so much benefit from the 
wind as we expected ; and after passing the river 
Ma-ra-pa. we encamped about six miles below the 
tp^n, linear ap island on which they were fprmerl/ 
settled. 
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1 2th. — ^During this night we had a severe thun- 
der storm, and such torrents of rain, that our beds 
were completely wet. We set out early, and aboiit 
hatf way to the town, we met a canoe with two 
chiefs, and an interpreter, who is a Frenchman, 
and has lived with this tribe more than twenty 
years: he married a squaw, and has several 
children. The ^ chiefs were good looking men ; 
one of them is called the head chief, or king, and 
is named by the French Le Gauche^ being left- 
handed ; the other is the war ehief, and called the 
Big Man. The interpreter informed us that the 
chiefs had come to a resolution to oppose our farther 
progress up the river, unless a boat was left to trade 
with them; Mr. Hunt explained to the chiefs the 
object of his voyage, and that he would willingly 
trade for horses. About ten o'clock, we landed 
on the north side, 6pposite the town, or rather 
towns, as there are' two distinct bands, and their 
villages are about eighty yards apart. Our first 
care was to spread out the beds and baggage to 
dry. Whilst the men were occupied in this busi- 
ness, the chief informed us, from the other side of 
the river, that he would be ready to meet us in 
council, when we should chuse to come over. 

I 

As the river is here at least eight or nine hund- 
red yards in breadth, it may appear surprising 
that he could make himself linderstobd^at'so great 
a distance J but to those who ha^e heard the In- 
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fliaji languages spoken,and who are acqpiiiited with 
t\%e Indian^, it will appear very credible, iai 
aU (he Indian laQguages which I have heard, every 
syllable of the compound words is accented; as* 
jfbr instance, the primitive name of this nation, 
Starrake, they pronounce Star-ra-Ki. In addition^ 
to this construction of their languages, the In- 
dians have remarkably loud voices. The leaders of 
our two parties had not yet spoken to each other, 
s)nce the affiur of ^the 5th ; nor had any .communi- 
cation, except through the medium of Mr. Brack- 
enridge or myself. It was evident that Lisa was 
still suspected ; and M^CIellan^ in particular, care- 
fully watched bis motions, determined to i^oot 
him if he attempted to cross the riv/er before uBj to 
attend the council of the Indians, contrary to what 
had been previously agreed upon with Mr. Bracken- 
ridge on his behalf. Soon after noon, Mr. Huntman- 
ned the large boat, and with Messrs. M^Kenzie and 
M'CleQan, went over the river: Lisa also attend- 
ed in his barge. Mr« Brackenridge and myself 
were of the party. On landing, amongst a crowd 
of Indians, we were conducted to the council 
lodge by some chiefs, who met us ; where we sat 
down on buffidoe skins prepared for us, and spread 
on the ground. I noticed that this lodge was con- 
structed in a manner similar to those already des* 
cribed, belonging to the Ottoes. An old Indian 
%hted the pipe,, and handed it to the chief; after 
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vihicU he squatted himself ob his bams,' nest dte 
entrance 6f the lodge. Although there w€^e 
nearly twenty present» I soon leiamed frdifi Dtv 
rlon» (near whom I had placed myself) that s6^ 
veral of the chiefs were not y^t asseriiUed. Af-* 
ter we had smoked for a short tiibe, Le Gauche^ 
the chi^, spoke to the old Indian at the dodr^ who 
went out of the lodge : he soon after appeared on 
the tbp, and ^etras yisible to bs throOgh the hcie 
left for the smoke. What the chief dicftatefd to 
him from within, he bawled out aloud, Ivith the 
lungs of a Stentor. I understood that his object 
was to snihmon the chiefs to council, and it 
"rtras piromptly obeyed, as in t^n minutes all were 
assembled. I now fbnnd that althou^ we had 
smoked, the council pipe had not been y^rt lighted; 
this was how done by the same old Indian^ who it 
seems was both prfest add herald. Le Oaucke 
made the customary appeal to the Great Spirit, by 
puflSiig the smoke in different directions towards 
heaven and earth ; after which the pipe wjts ap- 
plied .to the lips of each assembled, the diief sti8 
holding it He then opened th^ douncil by a shoft 
speeeh : in the first place, he spoke 6f ihleit pb- 
Verty, but said that thfey were very glad to iee us, 
and would be still more glad to trade i^ith us« 
Lisa replied, and expressed his ihtentiott to trade, 
if they did not rate th^ir bufialoe and beaver too 
h^lu He then menticmed Mr* Hunt, and his party 
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^ 1(1% tiimd^ Md Mid be should job them in re^ 
ientirtg afid f€pd)fiig my iinjury or insult Mr; Hunt 
de^kredvtfaaC tjhe ^^bject'oftftsjoiiraey waa not to 
trade, but 'to see otir ttrothcfs/attlie great ssit 
iak6- in the %eM ; snd for diat undertakmg he 
^crtitd ticrw wimt horses^ as he proposed io go from 
ihmce hy land. That he bad plenty of goods^ to 
extfhimji^e) If they wotdd 'spare* the horses. Mr* 
LisA tfnd Mr. Hantaocoffipaniod their "Bpeedbe:^ by 
snitaMe ' presents of tobacddi Le Qmidie spoke, 
and expressed the sa^sfiiction of hiv people at dot 
coming, and threir attachment to . the iK^hite men/ 
In respect to the ttadtf witii Mr. Lisa, Ke ipirihed 
for .more time> to fix the price of dried boffidoe 
skins, (usually cdled buffidoe robes) the article 
they had infost of; bis present idea of the {nice -was 
thirty loads <^ powder and * ball for each robe. 
Reacting Mr. Hunt's > pr<^>osition^ he was cer- 
tain they could not spare the number of borses 
that he understood he wanted; and lliat be did 
not think they ought to sell any horses* Xes 
Yeux GriSf another chief, replied to the latter 
part of his speech, by stating that they might easily 
sp^re Mr. Hunt a considerable number of horses, 
as they could readily replace them by stealing or 
by smoking.* These arguments governed the 



* It was not difficult to comprehend that horses mi^ht be jo1i« 
iained bj stealiBg, bntirow tb^ coiili be pArocnred bj smoking 
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(pinions of the chiefs, and it was determine to 
open a trade for horses, whea thej ^exe . satisfiei^ 
with the price Mr. ^unt purposed) to give* The 
council now broke up, and Measra. Hunt> M'Ken- 
zie, M'Clellan, Dorion^ and myself were conduct- 
ed to the lodge <^ one of their chiefs, where there 
was a feast of sweet oorn^ prepared by boiling 
and mixing it with bufl&loe grease. Accustom^ 
as I now was to the privation of bread and aab, I 
thought it very palatable. Sfweet cam^ is corn ga^ 
thered before it is ripe^ and dried in the sun : it is 
called by the Americans green com^ at cinitm 
the milk. I quitted the feasts in order to exa- 
mine the town, which I found to be fortified all 
round with a ditch, and with pickets or pallbadoes, 
of about nine feet high. Hie lodges am pflaoed 
without any regard to regularity, which retidersl it 
difficult to count them, but there appears to be 
from 150 to 160, and they are constructed in the 
same manner as those of the Ottoes, with the ad- 
ditional convienience of a railing on the eaves: be- 



I did DOt then UDderstand. On the first opportunity, I enquired 
from Mr. Crooks, who is remarkably well acquainted with In- 
dian customs; from him I learned, that it is a practice with tribec 
in amity to apply to each other in cases of necessity. Whett 
one tribe isi deficient in any article of which the other has ahuiH 
dance, they send a deputation who smoke with them, and inform 
them of their wants. It would be a breach of Indian courtesy to 
•end them away without the ezpeeted-supfdy. 
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hind this raiting they sit at their ease and smoke. 
Ttktb is scaifely iny declivity in the scite of the 
to^n, and as* little i-egard is paid to cleanliness, it 
IS 'Tfei^ rfirty in 'wet leather. I spent the re- 
itiaihder of the day in examining the blufi^, to as^ 
fcertain whsit new plants might be collected in the 
neighbourhood v having now, for the first tiitie in the 
tmi^sfe of our voyage, an opportunity to preserve 
living specimens. During this time, the rest of the 
boats- crossed over the river, ^and a camp was 
ibrmed about SOO yards below the town. Lisa was 
nearer to it ^ 

ISth. — The morning being rainy, no buaifiefis 
could commence in tlie village until the afternoon, 
when Mr. Hunt exhibited the kind and quantity 
of goods he purposed to give for each horse. These 
were placed in the lodge of Le Gauche^ for general 
inspection, and proved to be satisfactory. I this 
day employed myself in forming a place for the re^ 
ception of living specimens, a little distance below 
our camp, and near the river, for the convenience 
of water. 

' ■ t 

14th. — I understood that Lisa and the chiefs 

had agreed that the price of a buifiiloe robe should 

be twenty balls, aiid twenty loads of powder. He 

removed a part of his goods to the lodge of Le 

Gauche, and Mr» Hunt began to trade at the 
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lodge of tbe Big Man. The trade for horses soon 
commenced ; the species of goods most in denian^ 
were carbines, pbwder, baU, tomahawks^ kniveai 
&c. as another expedition against ' the Sioux wa& 
meditated. Whilst the tracUng was going on, I 
walked with Mr. Brackenndge to the xxpper vil- 
lage, separated from the lower one by a «maU 
stream. In our walk through the town, I was ac* 
costed by the Medkkne Man, or doctor, who was 
standing at the entrance of a lodge, into which we 
went It appeared that one of bis patients was 
within, who was a boy , for whom he was prepare 
ing some medecine. He made me understand that 
he had seen me collecting plants, and that hfi knew 
me-to be a Medkmc Man} frequently sliaking 
hands, he teok'down his m^edicine bag, made ^ 
deer skm, and showed me its contents. As I sup* 
posed this bag contained the whole materia medica 
ef the nation, I ^camined it with some attention. 
Thece was a 'Considerable quantity of tlie down of 
reedmacei (^T^Aa pal^9trisj which I understood 
was used in cases of burns or scalds ; there was also 
a quantity of a species of Artemisia^ common on the 
prairies, and known to the hunters by the name of 
Hyssopf hxxt l^t ingredient which was in the great- 
est abuadanee^ was^a^pecies-of walL-flower; inoha^ 
racteritagreeswith Ckeirantimserysimaidesi beside 
these^I^fiMmdtwaiieivspec^-of 4^is£rii^ and 
nmske^xoatoofRudbecJmpurpwva. Afterexatqinnig 
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the contents of the bag, I assured the doctor it was^ 
all very good, and we again shook hands with him, 
and went into several other lodges, where we were 
very hospitably received. Although they sit on 
fhe ground round the fire, buffaloe robes were al- 
ways spread for us, and the pipe was invariably 
brought out, whilst the squaw prepared something 
for us to eat ; this consisted of dried bufialoe meat, 
tnixed with poinded corn, warmed on the fire in 
an earthen vessel of their own manufacture : some 
offered us sweet com, mixed widi beans, CPhas- 
eolus.) The squaws were particularly attentive to 
us, and took every opportunity to examine such 
parts of our dress as were manufactured, and not 
of skins. After our return, I went to the trading 
house, and found that the trade for horses went on 
very briskly. The instant a horse was bought, his 
tail was cropped, as they would then be easily dis- 
tinguished from those belonging to the Indians, 
which are in all respects as nature formed them. 
On n^y return to our camp, I found the waCrrior 
there with whom I had become acquainted on the 
l«t instant. He insisted so much on my going to 
his lodge, that I went with him ; where Jxe spread 
a very finely painted bufialoe robe for me to sit on, 
and showed me, by signs, that it was now mine* 
la return, I gave him a ^pair of silver bracdlets^ 
with omam^its- for the ears and hair, having 
brought a ccmsiderable quantity of those articles 
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from St Louis. With th^se he was so mwh 
pleased, that he requested me to«sleepat hifi. Untge 
during our stay, and informed me that hi^ ^ster 
should be my bedfellow. This offer I deqlioed,, aJr 
ledging as an excusei that I had voluntarily en^ 
gaged to assist in keeping guard round our camp* 
I foundi on my return, that the principals of our 
party were engaged in a very serious conauItatuHi 
on our present situation. All our fresh provisions; f 
were exhausted, and of the dried buffidoe bought 
at the Poncars, not more remained than was 
thought necessary to reserve for the journey by 
land. A few bags of Indian corn being -all that 
remained, it was thought expedient to i^ply to 
the same purpose, to be parchedf ground, and mixr 
ed with sugar. It had been this day ascertained 
that the Aricaras could not spare us any provisions^ 
as the excessive rains had penetrated into their 
cacheSf^ and spoiled the whole of their reserved 
stoclo, so that they expected to be ia w^nt tb^fn*- 
selves before the harvest would come in* la ad4ir . 
tion to our difficulties, a rumour had been spread t}}){i(. 
afternoon, and it was believed, that the Sioux Ipa^* 
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* The nations OD the Missouri, always liable to be surprised 
and plundered bj the Teton rillains, annually conceal a quantity^ 
of ooHi, btans, lee. iiM barveBt, in bofea in Uie'gmtnd, H^lck 
are wrtfally .o«V6rtd op* TbQM hoaids tie filMtif fkeaokii. 
cashe, firom the verb casker, to liide . - . r , 
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followed us, and were now in the neighbourhood, 
to the amount of four or five hundred. Whether 
this was true or not, the consequences were the 
same to us, as our hunters could not, with any de- 
gree 6f prudence be sufiered to go out ; nor indeed 
were they wilUng. In this dilemma, no means 
could be thought of for the removal of our diffi- 
culties, but to purthase some of the spare dogs 
from' the Indians, particularly those employed in 
dragging their sledges, and this measure was 
resolved on. It may be here remarked, that horses 
and dogs are the only animals which the Indians 
domesticate : of the latter they have two varieties, 
due of these they employ in hunting ; the other 
appears to be of a stupid and lazy nature, always 
remaining about the village, and employed as men- 
tioned above. 

16th. — In confortiiity with the measure deter* 
nuned upon last evening, a number of dogs were 
purchased this morning, brought to the camp, and 
shot for breakfast I went out to collect, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Brackenridge, and proceeded farther 
into the interior than I had before done. I was 
rewarded by several new species of plants, and by 
farther confirmation of the geological fdrmatioDS^ 
as. the hills situated at a distance from the jwer 
have uniformly flat summits, coivered with' £pag- 
ments of rock, mixed with smaller stones and gra- 



vel. On our return, and when about three mile^ 
from the camp» we saw Indians pouring out from 
the village^ epme on horseback, otliers qq foot, smi 
iill at full speed. They we^nt in a directioa to our 
xight, towards some hi|ls, five or six miles 4ifttaB|; 
down the river. A youqg Indian soon after, ip 
passing us at some di^nce, qham^ed his cpvu^e^ 
and G»me up to me» He ?p(>\iB with gr^t ear- 
Be^ness, frequeatly ppinting to, the. hills, pi^ tlje 
tops Q^ which I ob»ei!v«d ^V^ horseyij^D a]^|u:eqt)y 
meeting each Qltbftr^ ^nd «^r rpa^ing .tuiii ;tt9^ 
which wg0 contiiuied gullfqpiHSg. I at length cxx^ 
prehended that enem» were i^^^r, and th^t seeinj; 
me only ai;med with a pi^t;^!, he j¥isbed i^e tp ha^ 
i^a to the. camp. When we .qanus nearer the town^ 
I observed that the top3 of th^ t<K!ge$ were crowd' 
ed with women, children, and old men>. adllpokiqg 
earnestly towards the hills, and considerable num- 
bers wef e stiU i:unnif^ paat. onr camp* I now en- 
quired the icau^e; of thi» tumult, and f^undjtb^t a 
.sign^.had heeo^given, indicating the appearance of 
.a wsur pai^.'Of the? Sioui^ !The noise and pQi^u3ioji 
wAS.tuQh.jfts l hnve^pot often witnessed : tk^ war 
wbo9p VASrheanli«Leye^dii(^K>ni a^d even the 
.old men, inihe ]idl]ege.wei:e<bp^ly empjioyied in ai^i- 
.BMitiiig the Kardocs* Same 3gftd 'Niei9t^!;s. tpttered 
idong^with the ^cnwdt > raising their shpU^yqices^to 
-cDcouiage the. young jMid;vigcffmi9:tP Pl»'t <^«P- 
^elves in . refieUing .the. ;foe. . If Any enepy r/^y 
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appeared, they had immediately fled on being dis- 
covered, a thing not at all unlikely, as it is con- 
formable to their customs, and in this instance the 
more probable, as the Sioux would naturally expect 
that our party would join their adversaries. At all 
event9t the party soon returned in as much disorder 
as they went out I observed, that amongst the warr 
riors of this and the other nations, several had foxes' 
tails attached to the heels of their mockasons, and 
I am informed by Captain Winter, who resided some 
time at MichiUimakinac, that the same custom pre- 
vails among the tribes in Upper Canada, and that 
this honour is only permitted to such warriors as 
have killed an enemy on hb own ground. 

» 
l6th. — I went into the village, and found that 

the chiefs were assembled to hear from the warriors 
an account of what had passed the preceding day. 
As they were not in the habit of printing newspapers^ 
the news was carried through the village by heralds, 
who stood at the door of the council-lodge, and from 
time to time went through the village to give informa- 
tion. On my return to the camp, I found that a ne- 
gotiation was ^oing on betwixt Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
Lisa respecting the boats belonging to our party, 
which were ho longer of any use. These Mi:. Hunt 
was willing to exchange with A^r. Lisa for horses, 
of which he had a considerable number at the Fort 
belonging to the Missouri Fur Company^ aboyt 

I 



200 miles higher i^ the river. Mr. Hiitot, mat 
days previous \b this, presented to me the twatiktsX 
boat, which was a barge built at MiqfaiHiiiiiAdMo | 
and three American himters, whom we foutri^ at 
the Aricata natidn, agreed to aa^ist «ie ia nanrii 
gating it down tile' riv^r, when I skoiM be d» 
posed t& return. The three dther boats^ and nm& 
Indian goods, ^ere ftially exchanged witk Ma 
Lisa. In con8e<)iienee of this arrangeoient,' I 
found that a party were to be di^iafcfaed la a few 
days to the Fort for the horses, and I ktstantly ra» 
solved to accompany them, if permkted. After aa 
excursicHi to collect plants, I walked into tba irilagt 
in the evening* apd ibuttd that a party had aorirad,. 
who had1>een on an expedition to steal horses^ in 
which they were suecessfvl. This event, aad^^ire^ 
turn of the war party» caused an uauM^ b»tle> tlM 
tops of tbe lodges were crowded wkh m^f wMmi^ 
and childfeh. Several cf the old men hartngoed 
them in a loud voic6« The subject I uiidersteadt* 
be an exhortation to belwve well towards the mkiu- 
people, and statmg the advantages they derived by 
an intertxittrse t^ith them. No twi tfa a taadiftg ill 
this tumult^ some of the women c6atiamdf thin 
employment in dressiiig the birfUoe ski«s^ wU& 
are stretched on firames, and placed on ^tagd% 
erected both for this purpose and «a drj^orjMr 
the flesh <^aiiimabcift into tin slicos* - <> 
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maf^ flUMf^ tiMurty h^ < hem boaght f^om the Aric^* 
fiM^ U^d.iMiif wko iiii«fe to ftCG<«fii{w^ him be^n^ td 
M^eot'from AttieAgst thetdi s«cb ai» tii^ thought th^ 
iMMt M^ to p6r£^a the journey^ ^h^ough m* 
tdlMd to docofiipany tham, I did n6t take the awmd 
prtMeitiMi/ Tim fie^ece ocesisiofied me after* 
^Mr4« tntiwh texMioArf I kod akea^y oppressed 
asj^^ilft id Otfdeftahe t^ joarney^ and Mr. Hunt 
littd 1601 absrdotely r^lbeei to petinit mse } hut he 
fried hy tErg%Hiient» to dis^Mkd^ me firom it. He 
jra^pteseated to me the dang^ whicli the party ifaa 
of iMiig cat off hy the Sioux, the fatigoe of riding 
ohvM Iftdiatf saddle^ fcc. I thevelbre did iK>t for 
thiib present presfa the nuhjeet^ excepting to Mr. 
CiMioks^ who knew my deterouiiatiofy, and was much 
. plOM^d with it After devotixig the greatest part of 
tfai»day te til»e kicreaBifig of my cdlcction, I went 
iBto the vittfige, and fouad that some Indiana Itad 
aliwed frem Ihe Cha^eD»e mridmit having been sent 
toisferaa iShid Amar^c^ their inteiiition to visit 
Htmi m "fifteeft^^^ Otm <xf these Indiana waa 
oaqpaied^witba b«iffi|lo^fol)e» curioualy ornamented 
w& Mgaxte urovheA mA split quiib, stained red 
atidvydydwv intem^xed ^th much tafte, and the 
biadcr e§ the nkm entirely hiiag round m& the 
Iwofv €# yooBg fkwA$9 which at every movement 
wmAt a- noise moeh revembUog. that of the rattle 
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snake wHen th^ animal is irfit|i(ted« . I )i^i4^i]fs^0il 
that tJ^is rc^e h|id beeu purfh^e^^frpm ^^.A^Pi^ 
pahoes, or Big Bead In^iaoB, ^ remp^^ SM?]^^) ^^ 
frequent the R^cky MoMptitios. I wi§h^4.H^Ucli 
to purchase the rob^ i^nd offered him sqd^j^i^cki 
in eocdiiKige ^ I tbbijfght moat likely to indupe^ Jbdm 
tp part with it, but he refused. . The day S^IHmmg 
itwas purdiased by Mr. M'Clellaad, who .gayoiii 
t^ me for silver ornaments and other antiolMy 
amounting to about ten dollars. I foitnd thati thflse 
Indians c^uld .n<»t speak, the Aricara langn^g^j 
having need of an interpreter. Thid pboe; Mm 
supplied by one of the Aricaras, who could, s|wkk 
their language. They were tall and well propor- 
tioned men, but of a darker comphxioo thai^ftke 
Aricarast This nation has no fixed place* of. i^« 
dence, but resort chiefly about the Bfecfc HiJfe» 
near the head of Chayenne river, having bemi 4dven. 
ftom their former place of residence,. near tbf>vB«d 
River of Lake Winnipic, by. the .iSio<Az» Hbth 
number is nqw inconsiderable, , as they np|pai|y 
muster 100 warriors. On xoy return to th/^^c^Hf^ 
I found it crowded with Indians and mmwi 
as it had been for the two prfoediag wmmgi^ 
Travellers who have been acquainted m/ii::m* 
vages^ hsiv^ remarked, that they are either ^iffaqr 
liberi^ of then: women to strangers, oc ektiwftielf 
jealous. In thia speeies of liberality>iio.fialMftea 
be exceeded . by tike; Aricanaik who flocked . 
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eveiy evettihg with thfeii- tdves, sisters, and daugli- 
ters/ ea^di anxious ta m^et with a tharket for them.^ 
inie Cdi^ladians were very good ' cuiitbmerSj and 
Mr;' Hunt was kept in' fall employ d'linng the even- 
ing', in ddhrering out to them blue' beads. and ver-' 
nSlioii, the articles in use for this kind (^traffic. 
'Ilm evening I judged that there were not vfewer 
than eighty squaws, and I observed* several instances 
wfaierdin the sguaw was consulted by her husband 
as to' the guantttm jstifflck cf/pricet a mark of con* 
sidfiftttimi which, from some knowledge of Indians, 
and 'the estimation in which their women .are held^ 
I iaad not expected. 
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18th»— Wenrearly to the bluflfe to the south-west- 
ward of the town, on one of which I observed four- 
teen- buffiiloe skulls placed in a row. The cavities of 
the ey66 and the nostrils were filled with a species of 
Qttemnaccmm^n oH' the prairies, which appears to 
be a non-descFipt. On my return I caused our in- 
terpreter to -enquire into the reason for this, and 
foqad that' it was an honour conferred on the buf- 
faloes which they had killed, in order to appease 
their spirits, and prevent them from apprising the 
living boffitloeii of the -danger they run in approach*- 
ing'the neighbourhood. After my setucn I walked 
into tile village with Mr. Donald M'lteuzie, who 
wafe ar gsreen Mrtout This attracted very much 
the attention of the jiquawsj aud from the surprise 



they shewed^ I believe it is a colour tbey v^ere 
tinacquaiiiited with. They were so anxious to 
jobtaiD a part of it^ that several offered him Jb- 
vours as an equivalent for a piece which they 
marked out. This occasioned much mirth be- 
twixt us^ and on my part a pretended alarm for 
fear that his coat should become a spencer. We 
amused ourselves some time by watching a party 
who were engaged in play. A place was neatly 
formed, resembling a skittle alley, about nine fbet 
in breadth and ninety feet long : a ring of wood, 
about five inches in diameter, was trundled along . 
from one end, and when it had run some distance^ 
two Indians^ who stood ready, threw after it, in a 
sliding manner, each a piece of wood, about three 
jfiset long and four inches in breadth, made smooth 
on one edge, and kept from turning by a cross 
piece passing through it, and bended backwards so 
as to resemble a cross bow. The standers by kept 
an account of the game I and he whose piece, in a 
given number of throws, more frequently came 
nesu'est the ring after it had fallen, won the' game. 

19th. — We breakfasted early, having kiff^d tl|e 
dogs the night before, and ten horses were brought 
into the camp for the party appointed to go to the 
fotU bey(md the Ifandans, to escort the hordes 
ftgree4 for with Mr. Lisa, and I now declared to 
Mr. Hunt tliat, wdess he absolutely refus^ sm 
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<he privilege, I was detennined to accompany them. 
With his accustomed Jkii)dness he coasented, and a 
man was dispatched to catch a horse for me on the 
Prairie. As the party had cast their bullets, and 
made every other preparation the preceding taight, 
we were all ready, wheD the man returned with 
«« very bad horse. He was small, and apparently 
weak ; but being unwillihg to dday the party, I 
fixed my saddle, and we set out, having previously 
jigre^d with one of the men to take care of my 
{dants in my absence. We had for dm guide a 
person of the name of Jones, who was acquainted 
with the whole of the country betwixt the Man* 
datfs and Aricaras f and after passing the villages^ 
Ic^pt as much as possible in the ravines and vaSey^, 
to avoid being seen by the Sioux Indians, who 
we had reason to think were still lurking about the 
country} as we knew that if they discovered us, tfa^ 
would, almost to a certainty, cut us off. As there 
were no provisions to qsare in the camp, except a 
Jittle dog's flesh, we took nothing with us to eat, 
vxx, made the least attempt to look for game, aa 
<N2r sa&t} perhaps depended on the celerity and 
a^ence of our mardi i we continued at a smart 
trot until near eight o'clock in the evening, having 
4m\y stopped once to gwe the horses an oppo^ 
tunify to feed. Our course lay nearly north, and 
. we kept the river in sight the whole of the day, 
sometimes very near it, and at other times pv» or 
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six m^les distant We encamped on the border of , 
a creek, not more than a mile from thq Missovirv 
on the open prairie. We found this place so. mucl^ 
infbsted with mosquitoes that scarcely any of us sl^t* 
In the latter part of the day, I began to discover the . 
insufficiency of my hor3e, as it was with difficulty 
I could keep up with the rest The reflections oil i 
my situation, combined with the pain occasioned by 
mosquitoes, kept me from closing my eyes ; in ^d- . 
dition to this, I had already painfully experienced 
the effects of an Indian saddle^ which I shall de- 
scribe. It consists of six pieces of wood ; twQ of 
these are strong forked sticks, one of which . is 
formed to fix on the shoulders of the hors^, the 
other is adapted to the lower part of the back ^ 
they are connected by four flat pieces, each about 
four inches in breadth ; two of these are so placed 
as to lie on each side of the backbone of the horse» 
which rises above them i the two others are fas- 
tened to the extremities of the forked stic^s» W^^;., 
the whole is firmly tied by thongs. Two stroi]^ 
slips of buffaloe hide are doubled over each of the. ^ 
upper connecting pieces, for the purpose of hQl4^ , 
ing. the stirrup, which is formed of a stick ^boitf 
two fbet long, and cut half way through iq , t^a 
places, so as to divide it into three equal parts.; at 
these places it is bent^ and when the two ends are 
strongly tied, it forms an equilateral-triangle. Tb^ 
conjunct end of the foremost forked stick ris^. to. 
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the height of eight or ten inches above the back of 
the horse, and serves to fasteu on it the coiled end 
of the long slip of dried skin intended to serve (is 
a ikidle : this slip is also made use of to fasten the 
horse at night, to allow him sufficient space where- 
iti to graze, and is mostly fifty or sixty feet long. 
Under the saddle is laid a square piece of bufialoe 
skin, dressed with the hair upon it, and doubled 
four-fold, and on the saddle the rider fixes hi9 

* ■ 

blanket. 

20th.— We were on horseback on the first ap- 
pearance of day, and immediately abandoned the 
river, passed over the blufis, and struck into the 
interior of the country. Besides my rifle and other 
equipments, similar to those of the rest of the party^ 
I had a portfolio for securingthe specimens of plants. 
I had contrived already to collect son^ interesting 
epechnens by frequently alighting to pluck them, 
and put them into my hat. For these opportunities, 
and to ease my horse, I ran many miles alongside of 
hiib. Notwithstanding this, about noon he seemed 
inclined to give up, and I proposed to Mr. Crooks 
that I should turn back : this he would by no means 
agree to, but prevailed on the lightest man in com- 
patiy to exchange horses with me for the rest of 
the day. Soon after noon, some deer were observed 
grazing at a distance, and we halted in a sm^ val- 
ley^ suffered the horses to graze, and one of th^ 
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taao w4s dispafcched to look after iheitey who iiaon 
returned, having killed one. As we had not eaten 
nay thing from the morning of ike preGeding daj^ 
tbJB news was very acceptaUep and aooie were dis* 
patd)e4 to fetch the meat, whilst otheiB gathered 
dry buffidoe dung to boil our kettle* This oppor* 
tunity affi>rded me the pleaauro jof adding to my 
littie collection, besides aecitriog . in my port&lio 
what I had b^re gathered. It is perhaps needless 
to observe that the men were not slow in bric^puig 
the meat, nor that we were equally expeditious in 
our cooking. We were so confident* of. fiiiding 
game that we did not take wy part of what re« 
mainedt but prooeeded in tlie hopeof being ^le 
io reach Cannon-bail river,^ intending to ommp 
on its banks. In the counie of the aflermpn, we 
began to perceive inmtmeraUe herds of bufUoe ; 
and had we vmhed to hunt, we might have killed 
great nuosbers ; but we avoukd them as mufji as 
pos^Me, for fear of disturbing them^ as it migM 
have been the means of enabling seise Inrkinig war 
party to (fiscover mu It is well known U> the hmit- 
ers and tiie IndiaBs^ that a herd af httftloe» when 



^ C»npna»haHji¥cr detiftB iU. jm^i* (^»m tbesii>Bii1»riyxpuiid 
ibrm of the stones which are found in its bed. These are of all 
sizes, from qpe to twelve inches in diameter, or sometimes more; 
they are of a brownish san<}>9tone» ani befbre tftey wer« rmKideA 
iy atiiitien» nsflS km base Unaamkm mfaff • 
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fit^fened; wil oftea ma 10, Itf, or evm 60 miles 
h&tme thay ite^. Abcmt Ike a'ciock im perceived 
be£»»e lis the valley jof Cannom bafl riirer^ bounded 
<m mwdtk ««ie fay a magtMf smtU btUd, vieiUe us far 
4$ the eye eaa reacii« and Aa they appear to 4iroi. 
fiish regularly, in the propmtion of their distaHce» 
they produce .a singular and pleasing efi^t As 
the w^mmg ^pproacfaedt and as we coimdar^ the 
dmngef ftom ^ Bimm ameh dmrewi^, «e ven<» 
tmei to kM a hi^fli^oe.: f«fib mui out what he 
thought proper, w4 the femtuider waa leiTt fiur the 
iPd^yeis^ wb^ doubtl^is picked the hones hef<H:« the 
iBorning* (^ desoending h^ ilie valley 4^ the 
riv^r, 9ome deer wwe obeecved, feeding near the 
hank, ishibt others were lying down near them. 
Some of our men stole cantiiNisly roand a grove of 
timber, and shot two of the poor animate, although 
we had no great oecasion for theisu The Cannon- 
haU rtver was maddy at 4^is time i hat whether 
at k constaiUly so or not, I eonhl net leani* It is 
liere aboirt l6Qt yards adde^ bat 90 shiUaw that ve 
crossed it without awimmingr hut not witheut wetr 
tsag some of the Uaakets^ no our laddlea^ We 
encamped oa ^ laery fine prairie, near die river, 
^dfordsng gfaas in abundance, aeaiiy a yard high, 
an which we stationed oar horsea. The aJiavioii of 
the river is about a aiiSe in braadth fiom hhiff to 
Mj^ nd ta very beautiful, being prairie, iotea- 
i^offlQd with« yavas of tf oesi and amamented with 
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beautiful plants, npw. in flower. Amongst othei» 
which I did not, ob^^rye baf<^e, I fbmd & spem^ 
of fla^, reaembling. that which .i& cultivttted: il 
think it is the specif known as. Linum Peremncy^ 
I rambled until it wa^ quite dark, and fonnd my 
way tq the camp hj observing the fire. 

■ . • * 

Slst— We arose befofe day* Each man cook« 
ed his own breakfast, cutting what suited him from * 
the venijsoi^ and fixing it on a stick set in the 
ground, which inclined over the fire. At break of 
day we were on horseback, and soon after ascended 
the bluffi, and proceeded on our route. I noiiced 
a sensible change in the face of the country, afiict 
we had left the river. We now found some of; the; 
more elevated places covered with snuJl atones^ 
and divested of herbage, and throi^hout, the soil 
was of less depth, and the grass shorter ^and mm* 
scanty. About ten o'clock #we agam found the 
country to assume the same fertile ap|>earaace aa 
on the preceding day ; and saw b^ da of bitftlee 
in every direction : before mid-day two were killed^ 
but very little was taftn, except the marrow-^onea^ 
each man, who chose to take otiOi hung it to hia 
saddle. In the course of this forenoon we observed 
three rattle-snakes, of an entirely new and undea 
scribed species ; one of them I killed and carried 
in my shot-pouch, and during the tkne we shaped 
to feed our horsey, I secured the dus. We passed* 
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-wfy^bose «to several herds of buffaloe during the 
aibnmooiiy . near ^hich we always observed a num- 
ber of wolves lurking. I perceived that those 
herds that had wolves in their vidnity, were almost 
wholly feoiates with their cahres ; but noticed also, 
that there were a few bulls with them, and that 
these were always stationed at the outside of the^ 
hefd» inqloaing the cows with their calves within. 
We came suddenly oxk one of these herds, contain- 
ing, as we judg^, from six to eight hundred ; they 
ioMiediately gallof^d off; one of our party rode 
after them, and overtook a calf which could not 
keep pace with the rest : he iAstantly dismounted, 
caoght it by the hind leg, and plunged his knife 
into its body. We took what we wanted, and rode 
on. This afternoon I noticed a singularly-form- 
ed hill on our ri^ht, in the direction of the Mis- 
soliri, apparently about 10 miles from us. It is of 
an obliHig shape, nearly perpendicular at the ends, 
and level at the top, so as to resemble a regular 
building : near ^he centre there rises a pic, very 
steep, whidi seems to be elevated at least 1(X) feet 
above the hill on which it stands. We rode this 
day almost without intermission, and late indie 
evening arrived at Riviere de Cceur^ or Heart 
Bii^r, and encamped on its bai^ or, more pro- 
perty, lay down in our blankets. I found that my 
horse did not get ^orse, although he s^ow^ a great 
4iqx)sttion to lag behind^ a tertain pc6df of his 
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being very flRiek tired, m the ifidito horMs^ wb6if 
en i^jouttwy, bftv« im a^«*iioi> to b« ii6|«arM«fd fiMi 
their Gooij^aiifemt . . , 



fiSniL^ Although thcr dibtjiiyee ftam this pftice 
to th0 Miasmiri Fut Coen^nVs fiiit trad^Mknefed 
etibou6«i]ity milist we detennified tf pMsifaki^te 
readb ft tltte dayv Md were^ en mualr ^i«^ hMtaldatfit 
ivc ih^y4»wk» bstrifl^ fn^^ettsly hve«Ji^MMd cm 
yedL t obMTfed tfeie pf i»:ediBg dtt^fs a Mttl^fiM 
mitifber af bafl&k>«ii to^ kidiie^ m^ W aecl^ 4bc» 
hmterft i^ their #epoits <^ the* rasi nufliilierd ihe^ 
had mm, hut thia day^dObrdeci ade ampto <i0ttft'4^ 
matieik Seacoefy had we aaoeiMLed tlie toiflh df 
Heart Riiier, if hisfi >;9to begati^ te disoefil Kerda ii» 
every diieotiim ; and had we been diifiesed to die^ 
vote the day tg buttting^ we anigfat have( ktOed # 
great iiumheri aa^tteeoaulry bcm^ oi Heart Bk¥W 
ia aM ai^'UAifotai in rta sroif ace aa tha& wie hed|«aH» 
ed. It €cmsiai^ of iidges, ef aaaail eleeation, aa^ 
papwke& by ttaraow vattiaa^ Thia MBKbrs- it aie^ 
imire fiv^^mirableibtthTimtiiig; and attfiou^ we di# 
Bot maaeiiaHy deviaee &eni oat ecaiiM^ Aiflb wef» 
kiBed hdhffe ii€icmt Mr. Crooka joiaed aM in !«# 
suMatraliiigc against this waate ;> bat iata hapmaihit 
to mstmui the JhatorBy aa tibeyaeaicriy ever leM^ 
an oppertonit^ if it offian^ crfen aMhaug^ not ita 
wast of £0odi. Abocft two» o^doek^ wie a rrived e* 
the aiifldflyat of 9l. ridge meae etevaled ihiii4ioy $»# 
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bad yet psMecL fVotn tbence we smr before us a 
beantMil plaxfl^ m v^ joAgvif aboul four eailet 
Mross^ in the direction of out couiw^ and of tiimlar 
dimension from east to west It was bounded on 
all sides by long ri^^es, similar to that wlucli wa 
had ascended^ Tbe scene exhibited in ddt talk|f 
was sBftcientty iittet«rtiog tof exdte even ia oar 
CaindiaQs a wish to Aop a fiiw miniitei' and coo* 
template iL The whole of the plaia was petfiMlSy 
level, ttidir like the test of the comttry^ without m 
migle shrub. It was eovwed wMi the&iast iiarf 
du9e^ Md h» every part herili of boliilM were leed* 
ing. I cofHited seventeen herds, but the aggregate 
ftutaber df the aimnais it waa diffieult evei^to guess 
at t some thought i!^avds of lO^OOOi We de«> 
seetided into tihe plain^ and eadi hai«g two mar> 
row botied hung to hie naAdlBf we residved to*^ti^ 
wherever w^ coidd firet ftid water« In deeeen^ 
ing uito the plain wecame npoft a^ smaAl h^rd feed* 
ing in a mdley. One was shot by oar party'be^ 
fore we could possttily restmfo tkeau At dbotHk 
halftthB dhtonce aiarosB the plaift we reaehed a 
smattrpood^ wlieie we halted, and hamo^ coHecttfd 
a suAcsem fuantsQr of dry bidUoe^aittung, we aiibAe 
a §re^ in w4iieh we disposed our bmes^ aaid ab 
ihmg^ the water waa stagnant, wb made fiee «se 
of it. Diidng our sti^ here a very httgefhetd of 
bufidoeacontineed to'feedwiAtn a qimfter c£ ek 
asfleef iis» SonM^ of^ tfaeni I dbsertedtogaaeat 
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us, but as they were to the wind^ard^ they had 
not the power of discovering what we were by tbo 
sense of smelling. I foiuld) on enquiry from some 
of our party who were well acquainted with the 
habits o£ that animal, that it seems to rely dhaeiy 
on that sense for its safety. Around' this herd we 
counted fifteen wolves, several of which stood for 
some minutes looking at us^ without exhibtting 
any signs of fear ; and as we did not think them 
worth shooting, we left them unmolested* On 
gaining the summit df the ridge forming the north* 
em boundary of the plain, we noticed a chain of 
hilk on our right hand, at the distance of about six 
miles. Jones, our guide, a^ured us they were the 
bluffi of the Missouri, and although we might not 
be able to reach the Fort that night, yet he was cer« 
tain of our being able to go to the Mandan village. 
About four o'clock we fell into a trace that Jones 
said was one of the roads which the Mandans usu- 
ally followed when they went out to hunt We 
^terrained to ke^ along it, as we found it led us 
towards- the bluft, at which we arrived in about 
to hour, and passed through a narrow vaUey^ 
bounded on each side by some small rocks of a&> 
oondary limedtone.. On turning an angle in the 
valley, we came suddenly in view of the Misaoiiri, 
at no great distance from us. The si^t of the 
river caused much joy in our party; but no oneiuid 
so mu^ occasion as myself to be pteued with i^ 
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^)it .was jwitb Ui^greatest diffiiOuU/ I could keep 
Uf y^wfidi 'the fvtjf niy boi^ l^eingao tir^d, Uiiat 
Xloncni^ Dur iatorpnet^, a«() othw^ o^ thp party 
met^on^yxod^ aAeur ipe» t«^ bi^at twin forward. 
/Ileitoaee^turiiedup a long and very {fin? plaip^ bg- 
jtidbct the. blii& aftd the river. Th)^ p}ain conti- 
'nnid:ito increase in breadth aa w/e adv^f^ed^.a^l 
Juddnita sufficiency, of clampa of a9tti(Hi wood ao 
intersfmsed as to prevent our seeing its upp^r 4iivr- 
•mlhatioa. We had not been on this plain morje than 
hidf ma hour, when we suddenly saw an In^w on 
horeeback^ gallopping down the blafia at full spead, 
wad in a fierw minutes he was out of sight, having 
piDDceeded nearly in the same direction we were 
pursuing. We considered this as a certain proof 
'that we were not &r from the Mandm town, and 
hot long jdfter, on turnihg round the point of a 
iaif^e grave, . we came in fall view of it. We 
eeuld perceive that the Indian had already given 
«itice.of our approach, as the tops of the lodges 
^ere. crowded with people ; and shortly a&er, as 
ive advanee^ we saw crowds coming from the town 
io>Jii0et;us. From the time.tbe first of the Indiajos 
iiiet4us iiU we Jtndved in the town, we were.conti* 
«iatty stnpbyed in shaking hands, as eveiy ^me 
waa^M^ to perfinm that ceremony with the who|^ 
party^ and several oiade us understand that they 
hid men us'befive^ having been of the war party 
whaBhvwe had met at^the Great Bend* Tb^y con- 
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Aicted us to the lodge of She-he*k6, the chieC 
where we alighted. He met us at the door^ and 
after shaking hands with us, to my great surprise 
he said in English^ ^* come in house.'' I was again 
surprised at one of the first objects that met my 
view on entering the lodge^ it was a fine dunghill 
coek. On eHqtail-y I found that She-he^k^ had 
brought it with him fh>m the United Statea at tlae 
time he accompanied Messrs. Lewis and Clarke 
Where also he learnt his English. It appeared that 
immediately on the centind announcnig our ap 
proach, the squaw had set an the pot. As the vic- 
tuals were ready bdbre we had done sm<^dng» and 
as Mr. Crooks expressed a determination that we 
should proceed to th^ Missouri Fur Company's 
^ort this evening, we soon finished oitf nieiJ* eo(a«- 
^ting of jerked flesh of buffidoe and pounded 
icorn. The sun was setting wh^i we mounted, and 
teveral of our horses began to appear much jaded^ 
but mine in particular. I therefore proposed to rfr 
fuaih at the Mandans; but the party, and in 
particular Mr. Crooks, wished me to go on. Witk 
«i^me reluctance I consented, and we pushed tm 
tmr h(A«e^ in order to reach Knifis River befoie 
it was quite dark, which by mucdi earertioa we efibob- 
ed, and arrived opposite to the third vittage of 
the Mmeiaree, or Gros Ventres ImHcaOf as tiie 
night was closing in* On hatUooing^ some imSaaB 
-came down to the bank of the river opposite to lat, 



•lid iiQfneditf ely ran bade to the villagie. In a i^w 
tniautes we aaw them returning along with six 
squaws, each of whom had a skin canoe oi^ her 
back, and a paddle in her hand. Whilst we un- 
saddled our horses they crossed the river, and the 
Indians swam over, and all s^ook hands with us. 
The squaws placed Qur saddles in the canoes^ where 
we also deposed ourselves, Iteving the Indians to 
drive fmt horses over the river, which they masag*^ 
ed with mudb address, by placittg them9elve3 in 
such a way as to keep them in a compact body. 
This river is not rapid^ but has thh appearance of 
being deep, and is about eighty yards wide at this 
place* After saddling our horses, and giving the 
squaws three balls and three loads of powder for 
each man, being the price of fe;rriage, we passed 
through the village, having seven miles still to tra^ 
vel in order to reach the Fort : — we could not 
now make our horses exceed a walk. | observed 
mi the hill above the town the ^qipearance of ca- 
valry, which could.be only imperfectly distinguish* 
ed* These Ji^nes told me were the stages whereon 
they d^>eait the bodies of their dead. About ele* 
vm o'cktek we reached the Fort, afler having tra- 
velled ihk day wore than eighteen hours, with v^ry 
Kttle tnjtermissiQn* We were rec^ved in a very 
friendly manner by Mr. Reuben Lewis, brother to 
Captain Lfewi^, who taravdiled to the Pacific Ocean. 
The mosquitoes were much less friendly to us, and 

Kg 
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were in such nntnbers» and so troublesome, that 
notwithstanding our excessive fatigue, it was next 
to'iinpossible to sleep. 

* 23rd; — We went early to look at the horses. The 
greater part were lying down, and it appeared had 
scarcely moved from the place where they had been 
left the preceding night,, seeming to pr^r rest to 
food. Ih consequence of their jaded state, Mr^r 
Crooks resolved to remain at the Fort four of* five 
days, that they might recruit themselves. On our 
return to breakfast, we found that the Fort was but 
ill supplied with- provisions, having little of any 
thing but jerked meat ; but as that, or any other 
accommodation the place aflbrded, was accompa^ 
nied by kindness and the most polite-attention from 
Mr. Lewis, we were much pleased with our recep* 
tion. The blufis here have a very romantic ap- 
pearance, and I was preparing to examine them af* 
ter breakfast, when some squaws came in belongings 
to the uppermost village of the Minetarees^ with » 
quantity of roots to sell. Being informed tha^ they 
were dug on the prairie, my curiosity was excited^ 
and on tasting I found them very palatable, even 
in a raw state. They were of the shape of an egg, 
some nearly as large as that of a goose, others 
smaller; Mr. Lewis obligingly caused some to be 
boiled. The taste most resembled that of a psrs* 
nip, but I thought them much better. I found na 
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vestige of thb plant attached to thein» and anxious 
to ascertain the species, I succeeded in obtaining, 
information from the squaws of the route by which 
they came to the Fort^ and immediately set out on 
the search. After much pains I found (Mie of the 
places where they had dug the .plants, and to my 
surprise discovered, from the tops broken off, that 
the plant was one I was well acquainted with, hav- 
ing found it even in the vicinity of St. Louis> where 
I had first discovered it, and determined it to be a 
new species oiPsoralea, which is now known as Pso- 
raka emtlenta. On enquiry I was informed that 
this root is of the greatest importance, not only to 
. the Indians, but to the hunters, who, in case of the 
failure of other food^ from the want ^of success in 
hunting, can always support life by resorting to it ; 
and even when not impelled by want, it cannot but 
he extremely grateful to those who otherwise must 
exist on animal food alone, without bread or salt; at 
jtfsist I then thought it so. I found the country about 
4he Fort, and especially the bhifi^, extremely inter- 
esting. It chiefly consists of ^argtUaceous schistus» 
and a very tenacious and indurated yellow clay, 
exhibiting' in many places the appearance of ^coaL 
The land .floods from the country behind the bluffi 
had cut through them, and left l^rge bodies of 
clay standing up, with the sides perpendicular, imd 
.resembling in appearance towers, or lai^e square 
buildings, which it was impossible toasi^end* The 
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incumbent soil appears to be of excellent quality, 
and was at this time covered with fine grass and a 
number of beautiful plants. The roots and ^ci- 
mens of these I collected with the greatest assi- 
duity, not having yet determined to remain any 
longer than until our party returned. I soon found 
the number to ijicrease so much as I lengthened 
my excursions, that I reisolved to remaip at the 
Fort until Mr. Lisa came up with his boat, and 
obtain a passage with him down to the Aricaras, 
and this resolution I announced to Mr. Crooks* 
The Missouri had overflowed its banks some time 
before our arrival, and on Receding it had left num- 
berless pools in the alluvion. In these the mosqui- 
toes had been generated in numbers inconceivably 
great. In walking it was necessary to have one hand 
constantly employed to keep them out of the eyes ; 
and although a person killed hundreds, thousands 
were ready to take their place. At evening the 
horses collected in a body round the Fort, waiting 
until fires were made, to produce smoke, in which 
they might stand for protection. This was regu- 
larly done, and a quantity of green weeds thrown 
on each fire to increase the smoke. These fires 
caused much quarrelling and fighting, each horae 
contending for the centre of the smoke and tiie 
place nearest the fire. In the afternoon we were 
visited foy«She-he-kd, the Mandan chief, who came 
dressed in a suit <^ clothes brought with him from 
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the United States. He informed us that he h^ a 
igreat wish to go live with the whites, and that se- 
veral of his peopls, induced by the representations 
he had made of the white people's mode of living, 
had the same intentions. We were able to con- 
verse with $he-he*k^ through the medium of Jus- 
9um, the interpreter for the Fort, who was a French- 
man, and had married a squaw belonging to the 
second village of the Minetar^es, or Gros Ventres 
Indians. As I expressed a wish to visit the viL 
lages, I spoke to Jussum on jthat subject, who rea- 
dily consented to accpmp^y me, but informed me 
that in a day or two there would be a dance of the 
sqwiws^ to celebrate the (Siqploits of their husbands, 
whea it was agreed we ^u>uld go. The Port con- 
aisted of a sqwre block-hpusf , die lower part of 
yshich was a Twm for furs : the upper part was in** 
l^abij^sd by Mr. Lewis and some of the hunters be- 
loi^ag to the establishnpfent. There were some 
f mall oiathoiise% and the whole was surrounded by 
4 p^UisadOj <;i^r piquet, about fifteen feet high. I 
found attached to it a very pretty garden, in which 
were peas» be^os, saUadi^ radishes, and other vege- 
tohie$» under t^e carQ of a gardener, an Irishman, 
who diewed it to me with nmch self-importance. 
J praised h,is managemaent, but expressed my re^et 
that he had no potato^ *' Oh V said he^ '' that 
idoes not signify ; we pan soop have ^bem ; there i^ 
j)leBty jittt ov«r the )vay. " I did not think the 
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man was serious ; but on mentioning the circum- 
stance to Mr. Le^ifi) he told me that there really 
were potatoes at an English Fort on the river St 
PeterSy cmly firom two to 300 miles distant 

94th. — ^This morning I was informed by Jussum 
that the squaw dance would be performed in the af* 
ternoon, and he promised to have horses ready for 
U3 by mid-day. I packed up a few beads fcr pre^ 
sents, and spent the fore part of the day in my 
usual way, but took a more extended range into 
the interior from the river^ as the air was cakn, 
having already discovered that the mosquitoes re* 
mained almost entirely in the valley of the river, 
where during calm weather it was almost impossible 
to collect. On the top of a hill, about four miles 
from the Fort» I had a fine view of a beautiful val- 
ley, caused by a rivulet, being a branch of Knife 
River, the declivities of which abound in a new 
species of EleagnuSf intermixed with a singular 
procumbent species of cedar fJuniperus.J The 
branches are entirely prostrate on the ground, and 
never rise above the height of a few inches. The 
beautiful silvery hue of the first, contrasted with 
the dark green of the latter, had a most pleasing 
effect ; and to render the scene more interesting, 
the small alluvion of the rivulet was so plentifully 
covered with a species of lilly (Lilium catesbmjj as 
to make it resemble a scariet stripe as far as (be 
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eye could trace it. I returned to the Fort much 
gratified, and prepared to accompany Jussum to 
the dance. On our approach some fields of Indian 
com lay betwixt us and the village, which I wished 
to avoid, and proposed that we should change our 
rottte> as the com was now nearly a yard high.* 
This proposal was absolutely, refused by Jussuoi^ 
and we rode on through the corn till we came to 
where some squaws were at work, who called out 
to us to make us change our route, but were soon 
isilenced by Jussum. I suspected that he commit- 
ted • this aggression to show his authority or im- 
portance. On our arrival at the village we went 
into several of the lodges, and I found them con- 



* This is about the full height to which the maize grows in 
4he Upper Missouri, and when this circumstance is connected 
with the quickness with which it grows and is matured, it is a 
wonderful instance of the power given to some plants to accom*- 
nodate themselves to climate. The latitude of this place is 
^dHNit 47 degrees geographically, but geologically many degrees 
colder, arising from its elevation, which must be admitted t(| be 
very considerable, when we consider that it is at a distance of more 
than 3000 miles from the ocean by the course of a rapid river. 
. This plant is certainly the same species of Zea that is cultivated 
within the tropics, where it usually requires four months to ripen, 
and rises to the height of twelve feet. Here ten weeks is suiR- 
cient, with a much less degree of heat. Whether or not this pro- 
p^y is more pecnltar to plants osefal to men, and given for wise 
and benevoient piirpoees, I will not attempt to determine. 
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stracted exactly in the tame form as those of the 
Aricaras. We smoked at every lodge, and I found 
hy the bustle amcmg the women thut they wem 
preparing for the dance, as some of them wer^ 
putting on their husbands clothes, for which pur- 
pose they did not retire into a comer, nor teem 
in the least discomposed by our presence. In 
i^ut half an hour the dance began, which wat 
performed in a circle, the dancers moving round, 
with tomahawks in their hands. At intervals 
they turned their &ces all at once towards tiie 
middle dl the circle, and brandished their weapons. 
After some time one of them stepped into tlif 
centre of the ring, and made an haiaagoe, §nr 
jquently brandishing her weapon, whilst the rest 
moved round her. I found that the nature of all 
the speeches was the same, which was to boast of 
the actions of their husbands. One which caused- 
Jussum to «nile I requested he would interpret 
He briefly informed me, that she had said her hua- 
band had travelled south-west to a country inhi^ 
bated by white people, which journey took him 
twenty days to perfiirm: that he went to steal hou- 
ses, and when he came to the w4iite people's houses, 
he found one where the men were gone out, and 
ia wUeh he killed two women, and stole from them 
^ number of horses. She corrected hertelJ^ by 
denying that they were women whom her imfilMMid 
had killed, and the reasons she assigned to prove 
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they were not, was what caused Jussum to smile. 
The dance did not last more than an hour, and I 
was informed by Jussum that it would be followed 
by a feast of dog's flesh, of which it was expected 
I should partake. I excused myself by saying I 
wished to collect some plants, and set out alone. 
In my way to the Fort I passed through a small 
wood, where I discovered a stage constructed be- 
twixt four trees, standing very near each other, and 
to whii^ the stage was attached, about ten feet 
from the ground. On this stage was laid the body 
^ an Indktn, wrapt in a bui&lo robe. As the stage 
was very narrow, I could see all that was upon it 
without much trouble. It was the body of a man, 
and beside it there lay a bow and quiver with ar- 
rows, a tomahawk, and a scalping knife. ^Hiere 
were a great number of stages erected about a 
quarter of a mile from the village, on which the 
dead bodies were deposited, which, for fear of giv- 
mg oflence, i avoided, as I found, diat although it 
is the custom of these pec^le thus to expose the 
dead bodies of their ancestors, yet they have in a 
▼ery high degree that veneration for their remains 
which is a characteristic of 1^ American IndiMis. 
I arrived at the Fort about sunset. Soon after- 
wards we heard the report of a swivel down tiie 
river, which caused us ali to run out, and soon saw 
the boat bdonging to Mr. Lisa turning a point 
about two miles bekw us. We returned tJM 
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salute, but he did not arrive that night, as the side 
on which we were, to within half a mile of the 
Fort, consisted of high perpendicular bluffi, and 
his men were too much exhausted to reach us by 
the river. 

Sjfth.— -This morning I had the pleasure of again 
meeting Mr. Brackenridge, and of finding that it 
was the intention of Mr, Lisa to stay at least a fort- 
night at the Fort I was very glad to have so good 
an opportunity of examining this interesting coup- 
try. I received by the hands of Mr. Brackenridge 
some small articles for trade^ which I had delivered* 
to him at the Aricaras. This enabled me to re^ 
ward the gardener for his civility in offering me a*, 
place in the garden where I could deposit my livr 
log plants^ and of this I availed myself during my' 
4Stay. 

^th. — ^The business relative to the horses bav* 
ing been arranged betwixt Mr. -Lisa and Mr. 
Crooks, he set out early this morning on his return 
to the Aricara nation ; and as he was not without 
his fears that the Gros Ventres Indians, headed by 
Le Borgne, or One £yed, would attempt to tob 
him of his horses, he determined to proceed with 
as much celerity as we had travelled to die Fort, 
and kept his departure as secret as possible. I was 
much pleased to see this chief at the Fort in a few 
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hours afterwards, being satisfied that Mr. Crooks 
was now out of his reach. As it may give some 
idea of the tyrannic sway with which the chiefs 
sometimes govern these children of nature^ I shall 
relate an instance of cruelty and oppression prac- 
tised by this villain. He had a wish to possess the 
wife of a young warrior of his tribe, who was es- 
teemed beautiful. She resisted* his ofiers, and a- 
voided him. He took the opportunity of the ab* 
sence of her husband, and carried her off forcibly* 
The husband was informed on his return of the 
transaction, and went to the lodge of Le Bo^gne to 
claim his wife. The monster killed him. The 
young man had no father : his mother only was 
living, and he was her only son. The* shock de* 
prived her of reason, and she reviles the wretch 
whenever she meets him, and often seeks him to 
procure the opportunity of doing so. Even amongst 
those we term savages, the horror which the deed 
has occasioned is so great, and the pity which the 
situation of the poor maniac has excited so prevail- 
ing, that he dares not kill her. How much then 
ought Christians to detest a similar deed. He has 
a mos); savage and ferocious aspect, and is of large 
stature. He is chief of one of the villages of the 
Minetarees, or, as the French call them^ Gros Ven^ 
tres, and assumes a dominion over both» although 
there are several other chiefs. It is stated by Mr. 
Lewis that the* two villages or bands can raise 600 
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warriors, but the number at thi3 time k probably 
much leas. The object of this wretch in viisit-' 
ing the Fort was to make pro&ssioiis of fnendship^ 
aad to obtain a present. Mn Lisa knew very well 
the value of his professions^ but, notwithstanding, 
he gave him some, with which ha appeared satisfied* 

28th.— ^Having selected some silver omaiBeatt 
mlddi I purposed to preseoft to She-he4cdi Mr* 
Brackeiiridge agreed to accompany oeie to the Man- 
dan village. We obtained horses Iroos Mr. Lewi» 
for tins journey, and about tea o'clock set off* 
We crossed Knife River at the lower of the Mine-* 
taree villages, and paid the accustomed price to the 
squaw who ferried ua over ; for each of us three 
balls and three charges of powder. B^ore we 
left the village, we were invited into the lodge be- 
longing to the White Wolff one o£ the chiefs of 
this village, with whom we smoked. I was sur- 
prised to observe that his squaw and one of his chil- 
dren had brown hair^ although their ddns did not 
appear to be lifter coloured than the rest of the 
tribe. As tiie woman appeared to be above &rty 
years of age, it is almost certam that no mtercourse 
had taken place hetwixtdiese people and the whites 
at the time Ae waahom. I should have been less 
surprised at tfaectroumstance had lliey been oneo^ 
those tribes who change their places of residence j 
but they hove not even a tradition of faavdng resid* 
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€fd in any othpr place than where the present vil^ 
lag^ stands. The TVhite JTb^appeared to be much 
pleased with our visit* and by signs invited us jto 
call at his lodge whenever we came that way« He 
shook hands very cordially with us at painting. In 
our way to the Mandans we passed through the 
small village belonging to the Ahwahhaways, con* 
fiisting of not more than eighteen or twenty lodges. 
This nation can scarcely muster fifty warriors, and 
yet tliey carry on an oflfensive war against the Snake 
and Flathead Indians* On our arrival at the Maa« 
dans, She-he-k^, as before, came to the door of his 
lodge, and said, '* come in house/' We bad scarce- 
ly entered when he looked earnestly at us, and said^ 
** whiskey/' In this we could not gratify him, is 
we had not thought of bringing any. I presented 
the silver ornaments to him, with which he seemed 
much pleased, and after smoking we- were feasted 
with a dish consisting of jerked buffUo meat, com^ 
and beans boiled together. I mentioned to him 
my wish to purchase some mockasons, and he sent 
out into the village to inform the squaws, who 
flocked into the lodge in such numbers, and with 
no plentiful a supply, tliat I could not buy a tenth 
part. I furnished myself with a doren pair at a 
cheap rate, for whidi I gave a little vermillion, 
«r rather red lead, and a ifew strings of Uue beads. 
During our stay, Sfae^he-kd, pointii^ to a little boy 
in the lodge \riioaiwe had jDoibe£bre noticed^ gave 
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us to understand that his father was one of the 
party that accompanied Mr. Lewis, and also indi- 
cated the individual. On our return we crossed 
Knife River at the upper village of the Minetarees. 
The old squaw who brought the canoe to the opr 
posite side of the river, to fetch us over, was ac- 
companied by three young squaws, apparently 
about fourteen or fifteen years of age, who cattie 
over in the canoe, and were followed by an Indian, 
who swam over to take care of our horses. When 
'our saddles were taken ofE, and put into the canoe, 
Mr. Brackenridge and myself stepped in; and were 
followed by the old squaw, when the three young 
squaws instantly stripped, threw their clothes into 
the canoe, and jumped into the river. We had scarce* 
ly embarked before they began to practice on ua 
6very mischievous trick they could think of. The 
slow progress which the canoe made enabled them 
to swim round us frequently, sometimes splashing 
us; then seizing hold of the old squaw's paddle, who 
tried in vain to strike them with it ; at other times they 
would pull the canoe in such a manner as to change 
th6 direction of its course ; at length they all seisP> ' 
ed hold of the hind part, and hung to it The old 
squaw called out to the Indian who was follow- 
ing our horses: he immediately swam down to 
bur assistance, and soon relieved us from our fro« 
licksome tormentors, by plunging them successively 
over head, and holding them for a considerable 
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time under water. After some time they all made 
their escape from him, by diving and swimming in 
different directions. On landing/ by. way of reta- 
liation» we seized their clothes, which caused much 
laughing betwixt the squaw and the Indian. We 
had many invitations to have staid to smoke, but 
as it was near sunset, and we had seven miles to 
ride, they excused us. 

29th and 80th. — Continued to add to my stock, 
and the latter day observed a vein of fine coal, 
about eighteen inches thick, in the perpendicular 
bluff below the Fort. On shewing some specimens 
of it to some of the hunters in the Fort, they as- 
sured me it was a very common substance higher 
up the river, and that there were places in which 
it was on fire. As pumice is oflen found floating 
down the Missouri, I had made frequent enquiries 
of the hunters if any volcano existed on the river or 
its branches, but could not procure from them any 
information that would warrant such a conclusion. 
It is probable, therefore, that this pumice stone 
proceeds firom these burning coal beds. 

Ist July. — I extended my researches up the 

river, along the foot of the blufis ; and when at 

the distance of three or four miles from the Fort, 

,and in the act of digging up some roots, I was ' 

surprised by an Indian, who was within a few yards 

L 
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of me before I perceived him. He had a shott 
gun on his shoulder, and came clos6 to me. He 
shewed me by signs that he knew very well I w^ 
collecting those roots and plants for it^edicine, mA 
immediately laying hold of my shirt» h6 made tjlhfe 
motion usual when traflSc or exchange is )[>roposed» 
it consists in crossing the tw6 fore fingers oile over 
the other alternately. On his pointitig to a little dis- 
tance from us, I perceived a squaw coming up, 
followed by two dogs, each of which drew a sledge, 
containing some mpckasons and otlier small iuti- 
cles. Tlie signs which he afterwards made were 
of a nature not to be misunderstood, and implied 
a wish to make a certain exchange for my shii't, 
wherein the squaw would have been tlie temporary 
object of barter. To this proposition I did not ae- 
cede, but replied, in the Osage language, HonkosJm^ 
(no) which he seemed to undeMand, and immedi- 
ately took hold of my belt,, which was of scarlet 
^vorsted^ worked with blue and white beads, ^xA 

• 

made the same proposition, but with the same suc- 
cess. After looking at me fiercely for a few mo- 
ments, he took his gun from his shoidder, and said 
in French, Sacre Crapaud, which was also repeated 
by the sqyaw. I had foreseen that he would be 
ofiended at my refusal, and on the first movetnent 
which he made with his gup, . I took care to be 
beforehand with him» by placing my hatid (m the 
lock'of mine, which I held presented to hiou In 
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this mtualiQa wb gradually withdrew from ,eaic:h 
other, and he disappeared with bis Bsyiwi aad th^ 
dogs. 

f ii4*r-rMr« Brackeiiridge and myself made au 
#xcwi»ieii into the intefior from the xiy.er, ar^ 
fyasd nathJ0g interesting Jwut what l^is already 
Jbe^n ncxyced, excepdn^ some badies of ai^giMacoous 
Mhist» some pacts of whioh jiad a ooliunnar appeaiv- 
jiDce. They were lying in an horizontal position, 
hwiQig 4K>mething the appearance of the bodies of 
^trees. 

4th. — This day being the anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the United States, Mr. Lisa invited 
V8 to dide on board of his boat, and Messrs. Brgck- 
^uaddgpf Lewis, NuttaU, and myself attended him, 
^nd as Le Borgiie and the Black Shoe, the two 
MineUree chie&; catted at the Fort before dinner, 
4hey wei^e inviited alsp. They ate with moderation, 
<aiod behaved with much propriety, seeming studi- 
-oudy to imitate the manners of white pec^le. Af« 
.ter diiner .^r* Listi gave to .each of tiie chiefta 
gloss ' of «rtiMbey, which .they drank wkhont any 
heiritaifeion} iMktonha^g swallowed it, they laid 
Abeif haficb on 4heir stomachs, and exhibited auch 
distortion of -features as to render It imppssible to 
^fiMdear lismghing^ As Ju»sum was present, I asked 
^Mm-the m.eaq|Dg of some words which they qioke 

13 
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to eaoh other, when he informed me that they calU 
ed the whiskey fire water. 

As Mr. Lisa announced to us his intention to 
depart on the 6th for the Aricaras^ I employed 
myself during the 5th in packing up carefidly my 
collection, and on the morning of the 6th we set 
out Our progress down the river was very xapid, 
as it was still in ^a high state. We did not land 
until evening, after making in the course of the 
day more than 100 miles. In the evening and 
during the night the mosquitoes were exceedingly 
troublesome, and rendered it almost impossible to 
sleep. 

7th. — We passed Cannon-ball river about teir 
o*cl6ck, and stopped a short time at its mouth, 
where I noticed and procured some additional spe- 
cimens. In the evening I had again the pleasure 
of meeting my former con^anions, and was re- 
joiced to find that Mr. Crooks had arrived safe with 
the horses, and that Mr. Hunt had now obtained 
nearly eighty in all. Soon after my arrival^ Mr. 
Hunt informed me of his intention to depart from 
the Aricaras shortly. I therefore purposed to re- 
turn down the river ; and as the Canadians dould 
not be permitted to take their trunks, or, as they 
termed them, their caisettes, by land, I purchased 
from them seventeen^ in which I purposed to ar- 
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range my living specimens, having nbtsr -collected 
several tkousands. It had been a custom with us 
to keep a guard round our camp during the ^night 
since our arrival at the Aricaras. Four of the par- 
ty were stationed for this purpose untilxnidnight, 
and were then relieved by four others, who re- 
mained on guard until morning. On the morning 
of the 10th, at day-break, some Indians came to 
our camp from the village, amongst whom was my 
friend the young warrior. As I happened to be 
xm guard, he came to me, and by signs invited me 
•to go and breakfast with him. Whilst we were 
sitting together, he suddenly jumped up, and point- 
ed to the blufis, at the distance of three or four 
miles dbwn the river. On looking, i observed a 
numerous crowd of Indians. He gave me to un- 
derstand that it was a war party on their return, 
and immediately rail to the village. In a few mi- 
nutes the tops of the lodges were crowded with 
Indians, who appeared much agitated. Soon after 
. an Indian galiopped past our camp, who I under- 
stood was a chief. In a few minutes afterwards 
parties began to come out of the village, on their 
way to jneet the warriors, or rather to join them, 
as it is the custoip for a war party to wait at a dis- 
tance from the village when a victory has been 
' gained, that their friends may join in the parade of 
a triumphal entry } and on such occasions all their 
£neryand decorations are displayed: some time 
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ilso is requisite to enable the warriors at home and 
their friends to paint themselves^ so as to ^peaF 
with prbper edslt. Duriiig the time that elapsed 
before the arrival of the [nrocessiony J walked into 
the village^ where an universal stillness prevailed* 
No biisine^s seemed to be going on» excepting the 
preparing tdf tolnetfaing for the warriors to eat on 
theii* netum. The squalirs were employed in that 
business in all the lodges into which I ente];ed,* 
and I noticed tiiat not one of the poor squaws seei»- 
^ in the least solicitous about her owii person : 
they arte fob in^'gnificant to be thought an apjpei»- 



* I aoticed oVer Uirir fircfe mHch laifper Testds of earthenware 
thaii any I had before seen, and was permitted to examine them. 
They were sufficiently hardened by the fire to cause them to 
.emit a sonoroQs lone on hekng strack, aiid in all I observed im« 
prescSotis oa the outside IttiBmhKgfy made by wicker work. This 
led me to enquire of them by slgm how they were made ? when 
.a squaw brought a basket, and taking some clay, she began to 
spread it very evenly within it, shewing me at the same time 
that they vitere made in that wkj. From the shape of theae v«»- 
aels^ they must Ae under the^ieoeseity of burning the biAeC to 
diisenga^e them, as they ai^ wider at the bottom than at the top* 
I must here remark, that at the Great Salt lick, or Saline, about 
twenty miles from the moutti of the Wabadi, viast quantities of 
Indian earthenware are fdudl, eh which I have obseHred ita« 
pressioos exactly similar to tthose here mentioned. From the 
situation of tkese heaps of fragments, and their proumity to the 
salt works, I am decidedly of opinion that tbe Indians practised 
the art of evaporating Oie brine, to make salt, before the disco- 
▼ery of America. 
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4^e to a triuniph. It Vas nearly the middle of 
the d^ befefe the proce^^ion came in sight* when 
I went to meet it, in oriter that my view might \>9 
prdoiiged. A number of die q14 men and squaws 
were alao moving down irom the town» to meet 
thfm. At t)ie head Qf the procession were four 
standard bearers^ followed by a band of warriors 
on foot ; after which came a party oq horseback : 
to these succeeded two of the principal chiefs^ b^ 
twixt whom was a young warrioTi whp I understood 
bad been severely wounded. Then came t^o 
other standard bearer^, who' were succeeded by 
another band of foot and horse,, which order was 
pbserved until the four hands of which the party 
consisted had passed. They were about 300 in 
number : each man carried fi shield ; a few wer^ 
armed with guns, some with bows^ and others with 
war clubs.* They were painted in a n^nner that 



* Tlie bows are sbart, l^ut strong. Those which sre esteemed 
the bestt sre ip^de of the fioms of the ^ninal called by Um 
French gro$ come. This amoial iohahits the Rock j Moantains, 
jtnd is gn^gsriotpfL A)l who h^ve seen it, represent iU agility ip 
leaping fnun roch to rock as one of the most surpriaing thingjs 
jthey ever beheld. Tlie Americans call it the monntein sheap ; 
bat the probability i^ that it helopgs to th< genus antelope. The 
Jioms are exceedingly large for the size of the animal. The 
bows afe made of three pieces, yery neatly joined together by a 
long splice, and woond roniid with sinew in a very eicact man- 
ner. The next in yalne, and but little inferior, are made of ^ 
yellow wood, from a tree which grows on Rfjl Hirer, snd peiP* 
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i»eemed as if they had studied to make themselves 
hideous. ' Many of them had the mark which in- 
dicates that they had drai^ the blood of an enemy. 
This mark is made by nibbing the hand all over 
with Vermillion, and^ laying it on the mouth, it 
leaves a complete impression on the face, which is 
designed to resetable and indicate a bloody hand. 
T^ith every band some scalps were carried, elevated 
on long sticks ; but it was easy to perceive, on a 
close examination, that the scalps had been divided, 
to increase the apparent number. The number of 
the enemy that were killed we supposed did not 
exceed seven or eight, and they had themselves 
lost two, so that this engagement had not been a 
very bloody one. As the body approached the 
town, the squaws and old men began to meet them, 
and excepting the lamentations of those whose re- 



hap8 OD the Arkanras. This wood is called bois jaune^ or hoU 
il*are. I do not think the tree has yet heen described, uuless it 
has been found lately in Mexico. I have seen two trees of this 
species in the garden of Pierre Chontean, in St Louis, and found \ 

that it belongs to the class i^toe eta ; but both of the trees being , 
femalesy I coold not determine the genus. The fruit is as large 
as an apple, and is rough on the outside. It bleeds an acrid 
milky juice when wounded, and is called by the hunters the 
Osage orange. The price of a bow made from this wood at the 
Aricaras is a horse and a blanket Many of the war clubs ai« 
made of the same kind of wood, and hare the blade of a knife, 
or some sharp instrument, fastened at the end, and projecting 
irom four to six inches, forming a right angle with tb« dob. 
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latives had been kflled or wounded, the expressions 
of joy became general, but without disturbing in 
the least the order of the procession. I walked 
into the vHlage, which assumed a busy ain On the 
entrance of the party the warri^r^^ere conducted to 
the different lodges, that they might refresh them- 
selves, and the old men went about shaking hands 
with some, and seemingly bestowing praises on 
others, who had conducted - themselves well in the 
battle. As the time fixed on for the departure of 
Mn Hunt and his party by land was now approach- 
ing, I quitted this scene of festivity, in order to 
resume my employment, and returned to the camp, 
where I found the party busily employed in prepar- 
ing for their departure, by parching and grinding 
coTTkf mixing it with sugar, and putting it in bags. 
I now ascertained that the three men who had pro- 
mised to accompany me do¥ni the river had chang- 
ed their minds, and that on account of the now 
determined and inveterate hostility of the Sioux, 
they could not be prevailed on to venture, although 
I made them liberal ofibrs. Two of them had de- 
termined to join the expedition : the otherj Amos 
Richardson, was very anxious to descend the river, 
four years having elapsed since he had seen the 
house of a white man ; but he and myndf would 
not have been sufficient to navigate the boat Not- 
withstanding this I commenced to fill the caisettes 
with plants, and place them in my boat;, and in the 
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erening again walked up to th^ vilhige, wfaene I 
met Mr. Brackenridge, who had amused himself 
during the afternoon by attending to the proceed- 
ings conae<)uent on the return of the war party. I 
;was also met by my friend the young warrior, vhp 
invited me into his lodge, and repeated his request 
that I would be his guest duripg my stay. I gave 
him a few yards qf printed calico and 9ome 
gunpowder. In retom he pressed me to accept 
a bow and a quiver fuU of arrows. Whilst we 
were smoking his sister prepared some bu£Uo meat 
with hominy, of which we ate^ and after shaking 
hands with him, I joined Mr. Brackenridge. In the 
village all kiwk of labour amongst the women wi^ 
suspended : the old men were going firom lodge to 
lodge, probadbly to enquire th^ particulaiB of th^ 
engi^ments and to bestpw prauies on those wbo 
had behaved WelL The tops and entrances of the 
lodges were adorned with the shields and arms of 
the warriors, and all seemed joy ftnd festivity^ with 
the oKceptipn of the squaws who were moumij^ 
the loss of the killed. It may not b^ amiss to ob- 
serve that these people bad more reasau to x^^oioe 
for tlus victory, tha9 muay European nations have 
had for those of infinitely more importance ia ep« 
pearancSt For althowgli it had not bepn attended 
with so much bk>odshed as pome battle^ in Eurape 
havei y^ it ^«d for the prfsent driv^ away an 
eDemy» 'wh^ktdiot two or three w«elce been bn* 
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vtfring round, and threatened us all vrith starvation. 
This enemy is die pldest and most implacable they 
hav^ and had already succeeded so far in effecting 
their ^xtermitiationi that they are reduced from 
composing ten large tribes to their present num- 
ber. These miscreants have been constantly their 
oppr^sors, and rob and murder them sometimes 
^ith impunity. The pretent nunaber which the two 
village^ contain is estimalbed at d(X)0» and the war«> 
riors 300, but I think it overrated. They are de- 
rived fhmi the Fbnies, and are stout and well thiilt 
Thfe men go mostly naked in summer, and when 
disposed to make use of a coverings it consists of 
only a part of a buffido skin dirown over the shoul- 
ders, with a hole for the right arm to pass through. 
This can be thrown off in an instant T^ey scarce* 
ly ever appear without arms beyond the limits of 
the town. As the nature of the country reafiders it 
necessary that tbey should pursue their game on 
hmseback, frequent practice renders them not only 
good honeaoen, but idso teaches them to handle 
(^eir bows, and strike an object with pnecision, 
when at full speed, with tiieir. anows* Tkey chief- 
iy soiisist on the buffido, and when a herd is disco- 
vered, a considerable number of the hunters dis- 
pose themselves in such a manner as to approach 
as near as possible unperceived by them. Ihis 
must always be done with due regard to the direc- 
tion c^ the windy on account of the exfukite de* 



^if 
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gree in which this animal possesses the senae of 
smelling. The instant they are perceived by the 
herd, they dash in amongst them, each sii^Ung out 
one. The horse is taught to understand and obey 
the wishes of his rider, although conveyed to him 
by the slightest movement. When he has overta- 
ken a buffiilo» he does not o£fer to pass it^ but coa« 
tinues at an even pace until the arrow is discharged, 
when the rider singles out another immediately, if 
he thinks the first arrow has eflfected his purpose. 
If the horse has sufficient strength and wind to en- 
able his rider to kill three buffii.loes, he is held in 
great estimation. None of these would be sold by 
the Aricaras to Mr. Hunt After the horses are 
out of breath, they pursue the wounded animals at 
leisure, as they separate from the herd on being 
wounded, and are soon left behind from weakness, 
occasioned by loss of blood. To produce a more 
copious discharge, the heads of the arrows designed 
to be used in hunting are much broader than those 
intended for war. The heads of both are flat, and 
of the form of an isosceles triangle ; the length of 
the two equal sides three times that of the haat^.* 
In neither does the shaft of the arrow fill up the 






* Before the Indians had any intercoorse with the whites^ 
they made the heads of their arrows of flint or horn stone. They 
DOW purchase them from the traders, who cut then from rolled 
'iron or from fa4ops. 
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.'vound which the head has made ; but the shaft of 
the hunting arrow is fluted, to promote a still great- 
discharge .of blood* On these occasions they often 
many more than they can possibly dispose of, 
and it has already been observed that hunting par- 
ties are frequently followed by wolvesy who profit 
by thia wanton destruction. 

The Ariearas da not provide any better for their 
horses than the other nations of the Missouri 
They cut down the cotton wood, fPopubts angu- 
losaj and the horses feed on the bark and smaller 
branches. I have seen instances exhibiting proo& 
that these poor animals have eaten branches two 
inches in diameter. The women, as is the custom 
with Indians, do all the drudgery, and are excellent 
cultivators. Ihave notseen, even in the United States, 
any crop of Indian com in finer order,, or better 
managed than, the corn about these villages. They 
also cultivate squashes, beans^ and the small species 
<^ tobacco fNicotiana rmtica.) The only imple- 
ment of husbandry used by them is the hoe. Of 
these they were so destitute before our arrival, that 
I saw several of the squaws hoeing their com with 
the blade bone of a buffitlo^ ingeniously fixed in a 
stick for that purpose. 

I am not acquainted with any customs peculiar 
to this nation, save that of having a sacred lodge 
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in the centre of tke largMt viilage. This is caiiad 
the Medicme hdge^ and in one fMurtieular, ecrsM- 
ponds v^th the sanctuarj of the Jem$^ ^ no blood 
is on any account whatsoever to be vpiUed mthiii 
it, not even that of an enemy ; nor is linjr one, 
liaving taken refiige there^ to be fiweed from iu 
This lodge is also the gc»ieral place of deposit ftr 
such things as they devote to the Father (f life. 
it does not seem absdiuteiy necessary (hat every 
thing devoted rfiidl be deposited heMt^itae ^f 
the chiefs, availing ^timself of this regulatiotf, de- 
voted his horsci or in ifieir mode of exj^essing ft» 
^ Gave it to his medicine/' after vrhich he «ould 
not, according to their rules, give him away. This 
exempted him, in respect to that partienlar object, 
from die tax which custom lays on tiie ehiefeof 
this and most other nations. This will -be ex- 
plained by statiug that generosity, or rather an in- 
difference for self, ibrms here a necessary quaMf- 
cation in a chief. Hie desire to acquire and^petl- 
sess more than others, is thought a passion too ig- 
noble for a brave man; it often tiappene^ there- 
fore, that a chief is the poorest man in (be com- 
munity* 

In respect to their general poficy as reg»«k 
property, they seem to have correct ideas of the 
meum and tuum among^ themsdveS ; and when 
the generafly thievish character of those we citt 
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•avflges is considered, the Indians of the Missotiri 
are supeilatively honest towards stnti^rs. 1 
never heard of a single instimce of a white man 
being rcibbed, or having any thing stolen from 
him in an Indian village. It is true» that when 
they find white men trapping for heaver on the 
grounds which they claim, they often take from 
^em the fats they have collected^ and beat theni 
severely with their jK;ijp«?^ sticks; irat so far is this 
from b^g surprising, that it is a wonder they do 
not kill them, or take away their rifles. 

4 

The ch^ef part <ff their riches consists in hordes, 
many of which are obtained from the nations south 
west of them, as the Chayennes, Poncars, Panies, 
&c. who quake predatory excursions into Mexico, 
and sted horses from the 'Sptoiards. A consider- 
able number of those bought from the Aricaras 
were branded, and were doubtless brought from 
Mexico, bA the Ibdians do not practice bratnding. 

There is nothing relative to the Indians so dif- 
ficult to understand as their religion. They be- 
lieve in SL Supreme Being, in a future state, and in 
supernatural agency. Of the Great Spirit they do 
not pretend to give any account, but believe him 
to be the author and giver of all good. They be- 
lieve in bftd spirits, but seem to consider them rather 
tfs little wicked beings, who can only gratify their 
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malignity by driving away the game, preventing 
the efficacy of medicine, or such petty mischief. 
The belief in a future state seems to be general, 
as it extends even to the Nodowessies or Sioux, 
Vrho are the furthest removed from civilization, 
and who do not even cultivate the soil. It is 
known, that frequently when an Indian has shot 
down his enemy, and is preparing to scalp him, 
with the tomahawk uplifted to give the fatal stroke, 
he will address him in words to this effect, '* My 
name is Cash^ra. I am a famous warrior, and 
am now going to kill you. When you arrive at the 
land of spirits, you will -see the ghost of my father^ 
tell him it was Cashegra that sent you there." He 
then gives the blow. 

In respect to kws, I could never find that any 
code is established, or that any crime against so- 
ciety becomes a subject of enquiry amongst tlie 
chiefs, excepting cowardice or murder. The last 
is, for the most part, punished with death, and the 
nearest of kin is deputed by the council to act the 
part of executioner. In some tribes, I am told, 
this crime may be commuted. It scarcely re- 
quires to be observed^ that chastity in females is 
not a virtue^ nor that a deviation from it is consi- 
dered a crime, when sanctioned by the<:onsent of 
their husbands, fathers, or brothers : but in some 
tribeS| as the Potowatomies, Saukies, Foxes, &c* 
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the breach of it, without the consent of the hus- 
band, is punished severely, as he may bite off the 
nose of his squaw if she is found guilty. 

No people on earth discharge the duties of 
hospitality with more cordial good-will than the 
Indians. On entering a lodge I was always met 
by the master, who first shook hands with me, and 
immediately looked for his pipe: before he had 
time to light it, a bear-skin, or that of a bufialo, 
was spread for me to sit on, although they sat on 
the bare ground. When the pipe was lighted, he . 
smoked a few whifis, and then handed it to me ; 
after which it went round to all the men in the 
lodge. Whilst this was going on, the squaw pre- 
pared something to eat, which, when ready, was 
placed before me on the ground. The squaw, in 
some instanced^ examined my dress, and in parti- 
cular my mockassons ; if any repair was wanting, 
she brought a small leather bag, in which she kept 
her awls and split sinew, and put. it to rights. Af- 
ter conversing as well as we could by signs, if it 
was near night, I was made to understand that a 
bed was at my ^rvice ; in general this ofier was 
^companied also by that of a bedfellow. 

The two men, Jones and Carson, whom we met 
descending the Missouri on the 32nd of May, had 
remained with the Aricaras during the winter, and 
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m our return, Carson was desirous of rewarding* 
the Indian with whom he had boarded during that 
period. For that purpose he obtained some articles 
from Mr. Hunt, and offered them to the savage^ 
who refused to accept thepfi, and as a reason for it 
observed that *^ CarsQn was power ^n himselfi 

I breakfasted with Mr. Lisa the day following^ 
and found that be intended to send two of the 
boats purchased from Mr. Hunt to St Louis, with 
skins and furs, and that Mr. Brackenridge purpos* 
ed to descend with them. I knew also that in a 
week our party would take their departure for the 
pacific Ocean. Messrs. Hunt, Crooks, and M'Ken- 
zie invited me to go to the Pacific, and in the first 
instance I was inclined to accept the invitation ^ 
but finding that they could not assure me of a pas- 
sage from thence to the United States by 8ea» ar 
even to China, and recollecting also that I must 
sacrifice my present collection by adopting that 
measure, and that in passing over the Rocky Moun* 
tains^ I should probably be finable to preserve or 
carry my specimens, I declined. There was noiw 
something of uncertainty whether Mr* Lisa wouU 
return to St. Louis in autumn, Qr remain dnttqg 
the winter. 

,On duly weighing all these circumitanees» I re- 
solved to return in the boats which w^re intended 
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to be dispatched down the liv^^ although it did 
not exactly suit my viewsi as I had noticed a great 
number oi species of plants on the river that, from 
the early state of the season^ could not then b^ col- 
lected advantageously^ These I had reserved fdr 
tny descent; but as no man i would accompany me 
but Ri6hiurdson» I applied to Mr« Lisa, infbrming 
him ^ my wish to descend in bis bojats, and on 
consideration of being permitied to land at certain 
places which I pointed out, I oflfered to give him 
my boat as an equivalent To this he readily 
agreed, and I continued to prepare for my depar- 
ture# ' 

It had been a matter of surprise to me on my 
return fr<OTi Fort Mandan, to find plenty of fresh 
bnliklomeat in our camp, as the fear of the SiouTc had 
not yet sdbsided^ On enquiry I found that Mr. Hunt 
had hit upon an expedient which proved successful. 
This was to dispatch a boat up the river in the 
nighjt to eome miles distant, affording by that means 
an opportunity to the hunters. This boat returned 
^itb a plentifol sqpply, and secured (.he party froih 
rtatrviRig, as a considerable portion of the Indian 
dogs wete already consumed. I was not less sur- 
prised on learning that at least two-thirds of our 
Caaaxiyans hisnl experienced unpleasant con^equien- 
ces^ from their intercourse with the squaws, not- 
wit&standing which, dip traffic mentioned before 

m2 
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ccmtinued. I had 1)€en informed by Jonea aad 
Carson of tbe existence of this evil, but found it 
was of the mildest description-, and that here, where 
no spirituous liquors or salt is used, they do not 
fear it I found some of the Canadians diggh^ 
up roots, with which I understood they made a 
decoction^ and used it as a drink. Tbey mostly 
preferred tiie roots of Rudbeckia purpurea and 
sometimes they used those of Houstonia hngffoUa. 

This morning ^circumstance came to our knew- 
lec^e, that gave serious alarm to Mr. Hunt and the 
leaders of the party. During the night a cask of 
gunpowder belonging to me had been stolen from 
asnongst the baggage, and from the security of our 
situation, and the precautions we had taken, it was 
impossible the Indians could have stolen it. Our 
camp was situated immediately on the bank of the 
river ; the tents, together with the men sleeping ia 
their blankets, surrounded the baggage, ancl four 
men» were constantly on guard during the n^ht» 
walking round the camp in sight of each other. I 
had been on guard in the fore part of the night, 
and Mr. Crooks on the latter watch. No cdlusion 
could therefore be suspected. Other circumstan- 
ces also concurred in producing a belief that some 
of die party intended to desert, and on iexamini^on 
I found that one of my trunks had been opened* 
and a pistol, some flints, my belt, and a few shirt9» 
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taken out. In confirmation of our opinions, John 
Day, 6ne of the hunters, informed Mr. Hunt of 
his having overheard some of the Canadians mur- 
muring at the fatigues they had ah*eady undergone, 
and expressing an opinion that they should all be 
murdered^ in the journey they were going to un- 
dertake. The safety of the party depended, in a 
great measure, on its strength} a. diminution in 
the number, if considerable, might therefore 
defeat the entefprize ; a search was made in all 
the neighbourhood of the camp, and even in the 
bank ,of the river, but without efiect. As my boat 
might &cilitate a desertion, I caused it to be i^- 
moved to Mr. Lisa's camp, who moored it in safety 
with Ms own boats ; and I employed myself, for 
the remainder of the day, in filling the boxes. 

On ^uxouttt of my constant attention to plants, 
and being regularly employed in collecting, I was 
considered as the physician of the party by all the 
nations we saw; and genetaUy the medicine men, 
amongst them sought my acquaintance. This day, 
the doctor, whom Mr. Brackenridge and myself 
saw in the upper village, and who showed me his 
medicine bag, came to examine my plants. I 
found he understood a few French words, such as 
bon^ malf &c I presented him with some small 
ornaments of silver, with which he appeared to be 
very much pleased, and requested of me that I 
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would go to his lodge, and smoke with him. When 
I entered, . he spread a fine new bufialoe robe for 
me to sit on, and showed me that it was a present, 
which he wished me to accept* I smoked with him, 
and regretted much that we could only converse by 
signs, and he seemed also to feel the same regret 
He showed me a quantity of a plant lately gathered^ 
and by signs ibformed me that it cured the cholic. 
It was a new species of Amorpha. I returned to 
the camp, accompanied by the doctor, who very 
politely carried the buffidoe robe for me. 

Oa the 19th I took Iqave of my worthy friends, 
Messrs. Hlint,. Crooks,' and M'Keniie, whose kind- 
ness ^nd attention to ma had been siich as to re&- 
der the parting painful ; and I am happy in having 
this opportunity of testifying my gratitude and res- 
pect for thfem: throughout the whole voyage, every 
indulgence was given me^ that was consistent with 
their duty; and the general safety. Mr. Lisa had 
loaded two boats with skins and furs, ifa each ci 
which were six men. Mr. . Brackenridge, Amos 
Richardson, and myself were passengers. - On 
passing our camp^ Mr. Hunt caused the men to 
draw up in a line, and give three cheers, 'which we 
returned ; and we soon lost sight of them^ as we 
moved at the rate of about nine miles per hour. 
I now found) to my great surprise, that Mr. Lisa 
h^d iiistruGted Mr* Brackeoridge ndt^ oil any ao 
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count, to stop in the day, but if possible, to go 
night and dSiy. As diis measure would deprive 
me of all hopes of adding to my collection any of 
the plants lower down on the river, and was di- 
rectly contrary to our agreement, 1 was greatly 
fortified and chi^rined; imd although I found that 
Mr. Brackenridge felt sensibly for my disappoint- 
ment, yet I could not expect that he would act 
contrary to the directions given by Lisa^ and had 
the mortification during the day, of passing a num- 
ber of plants that may probably remain unknown 
for ages. 

Our descent was very rapid, and the day re- 
markably fine ; we had an opportunity, therefore, 
of ctesidering the river more in its tout ensefnble 
than in our ascent, and' the changes of scenery 
came upon us with a succession so quick, as to 
keep the eye and the mind continually employed. 

We soon came in sight of the blufl^ which border 

• • • , 

the Chayenne river, stretching as far as the eye 
could reach, and visible only through the low in- 
tervds in those bordering the Missouri. Before 
night w^ passed the Chayenne, and during a few 
moments had a view of its stream, for two or three 
mfles above its junction with the Missouri. It is 
one of the largest rivers that falls into it, being at 
teast 400 yards wide at its mouth, and navigable 
to a great distance. The banks appear to be more 
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steep than those of the Missouri, and are clothed with 
trees to the water's edge. On both sides of the 
river we saw numberless herds of buffaloe^ grazing 
in tranquillity, some of them not a quarter of a 
mile from us when we passed them. We continued 
under way until late in the evening, and encamped 
on an island ; a measure we determined to pursue 
when practicable, as we knew that to tall into the 
hands of the Sioux would be certain death. 

18th. -^ We set out early, and continued under 
way during the whole of the day without interrup* 
tion, and encamped on Great Cedar Island, where 
a French trader, named L'Oiselle, formerly had a 
post or trading house. This island is about *4y^o 
miles in length, and mostly covered with verpfine 
cedar, and some rose and cur/ant bushes, consider* 
ably overrun with vines, on which some of the 
grapes were already changing colour. 

19th. — In the early part of the day we arrived 
at the upper part of the Great Bend, and continued 
to see innumerable herds of bufikloes on both aides 
of the river. I now found that although our pa^ 
iroUf or steersman, who conducted the first boat, 
and directed our motions^ was determined to <^y 
strictly the orders of Lisa as regarded expedition, 
yet from his timidity I had some hope of opportu- 
nities to collect 
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Before we entirely passed the Great Bend a 
breeze aros^ which ruffled, the surface of the river : 
He put ashor^ not daringto proceed, and we lay 
to during the remaiader of the day, having descend- 
ed about S80 miles in a^ut two days and . a half. 
I determined not to lose this, oppotrtunity to add a 
few species to my collection^ and was accompanied 
in qiy excursion by. Mr* Brackenridge, who em- 
ployed himself in keeping a g^od l^ok out for fear 
of a surprise by the Sioux, a precaution necessary 
to my safety, as the nature of my employment kept 
me for the most part in a stoopipg posture. The 
track of land which is inclosed in the Bendproba- 

« 

bly contains about forty square miles, nearly level, 
and the soil excellent. It was at this time covered 
with fine grass, with scattered groves of tree^, be- 
twixt which many herds of buf&loes were quietly 
grazing : we did not wish to disturb them, for fear 
of thereby enabling the Sioux to discover us. 

20th.-- About nine o'clock we discovered, some 
buffidoes grazing near the edge of the river, about 
half a mile below us, and in such a position that 
we might apparently approach very near them with- 
out being discovered. We landed a little above 
them, and approached within about sixty yards, 
when four of the party fired. It appeared that two 
were wounded, one of which fled towards the river, 
into which it plunged, and was immediately pur- 
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sued by one of the boats, whilst the party ashore fdi- 
lowed the other, among wl^m I ran, but I was much 
less intent on obtaining 'the buffiik^ than on pro« 
curing some plants which I knew were to be had 
on the blufl^ and actually succeeded. In about 
hair an hour the party gave up the pursuit, being 
unsuccessful, and returned discouraged-to the place 
where they had left me. But as I had not gone 
over the blufis, and had observed what had passed 
in the river, I gave them the pleasing intelligence ' 
that the boat had overtaken the other bDcflalo^ and - 

* 

that tlie men were now employed in draggtng the 

• * * 

carcass ashore. We soon joined them, and in a few 
minutes the animal was skinned an(^ cut up. It 
was by much the ^t^st we had seen, and the t^l- 
low it ccmtained was veiy libnaiderable.* 

• * a • • 

We soon passed White* River, whi6h is inferior 
both in magnitude and beauty to theuhienne, if we 
may judge from its mouth, where it is not more than 
300 yards wide. Soon after we pa^ed the river. 
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* I am informed by tke^haiOere, that itk auUirosu the quantity 
of tallow or fat in the Suifalo is very great. It of course begms 
to'diministi when food becomes scarce. As the sanie thing ob^ 
tam in a nbmber of aDimals^' by cHmate and- batiit'onlaiaed to 
pfociwe nbandanRe of food in summer, and tot naSyo gnat fOBTar 
tion in winter, this coUectioa of fat seems to be a kind of reser^*. 
voir, containing the means of existence, which is drained by ab- 
sorbeDt f«8sels, and returned into the system Wh4n necesi^ary. 
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we saw ' a buflklo running over the bluff towards 
Ibe .MisBouri, which pat us on our guard> as we 
comiderisd it a oertaiti'indicstipn of Indians being 
near. Immediately below the river the vast vein 
of iron . ore conunenoes which has . been bisfore 
mentioned. I ^gain noticed its exact, conformity' 
on bodi sides of the river^ in pcnnt of ekvation arid 
thickness of the vein« 

• ■ 

• As the evening approadied we noticed a siicces- 
aton ot flashes of Ughitniag, just appearing over the 
blufls, on the apposite side of the riven This did 
not fer some time' Excite nrack attentiony • as.' it was 
by no means an uncommon occurrence i bnt we 
i90on began to apprdiend impending danger, as we 
perceived that die storm advanced willi greatxapi* 
•dity, accompanied with appearances truly terrific. 
The doud waa of a pitchy bladcness^ and so dense 
aa to resenlble a aoUd body, out of which, at short 
intervals, the lightnii^ poured in a stream of one 
or two seconds in duia|lion.. It was too late to 
cross the river, and unfortunately .fi>r us, the side 
on which we were WNU.eniiret)ir baunded fagr rocks. 
We looked miost anxiottsly fbr some little harbour, 
or jutting point, behind which m vAight sbdter 
oursdvtn ; bitt Bot one appeaiad^ and diirkMsa 
cameon.witii a rapidity I never beCbre withess" 
ed. It was not long that any choice was left us^ 
Ve plainly Ijeaid the storm coming. We stjopp^d 
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and fastened our boats to some shviihs, ("Amarpha 
JhUicosaJ which grew in abundance ou£ of the clefts 
of these rocks, and prepared to save ourselves and 
our little barks if possible. At each end of die 
boats there was a small deck : under these we stow* 
ed our provisions, &c.: next to the decks were 
piled the packs of skins, secured by ropes, and in 
the middle a space of about twelve feet long was 
left for the oarsmen. Fortunately for us we had 
some broail boards in each boat, designed as a de- 
fence against arrows, had we been attacked by the 
Sioux. These boards we placed on the gunwale 
of the boats, and crammed mxr blankets into such 
parts as the lightning enabled us at intervals, to see 
did not fit closely. B^re we had time to lash 
our boards the gale commenced, and in a few mi« 
nutes the swell was tremendous. For nearly an 
hour it required the utmost exertion of our strength 
to hold the boards to their places, and before die 
storm abated we were nearly exhausted, as also 
were those who were occupied in baling. As the 
river is in this place nearly a mile in breadth, and 
bdng on the lee shore, the waves were of consider- 
able magnitude, and frequently brdoe over the 
boats. Had our ftistenings given way, wie must 
inevitably have perished. When the wind abated the 
rain increased, and continued for the greater part, 
of the night, during which my friend rBrackenridge 
and myself lay on the deck, rolled up in our wet 
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blankets, congratulating ourselves on our escape. 
For myself I felt but little : two years in a great 
measure spent in the wilds, had inured me to hard- 
shqps and inclemencies ; but I felt much for my 
friend Brackenridge. Poorymmg many his youth, 
and the delicacy of his frame, ill suited him for 
such hardships, which, nevertheless, he supported 
cheerfully. 

In the morning the sun rose unobscured, which was 
to us extremely welcome, as its heat soon rendere/l 
us comparatively comfortable. We passed the river 
L'Eau qui Cmirt^ and shortly afterwards the place 
where we met the Poncar Indians, and as the wind 
began to blow fresh, we stopped five or six miles 
lower down, nearly at the place where I met the 
three Indians on the 24th of May. This enabled 
me to procure roots dP the new species of currant, 
although with much pain and difficulty, having four 
miles at least to wade through water and mud, as 
the river had recently overflowed its banks. On 
my return to the boats, as the wind had in some 
degree abated, we proceeded, and had not gone 
more than five or six miles before we were surpris* 
ed by a dull, hollow sound, the cause of which we 
could not possibly imagine. It seemed to bis one 
or two miles bel6 w us ; but as ow descent was very 
rapid, it increased every monient in loudness, and 
before we hfld jnrocteded far, our ears were able to 
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catcb some distinct tones, indicating the bellowing 
of bufialoes. When opposite to the « place from 
whence it proceeded) we landed, aso^ided the 
bank, and entered a small skirting of trees a.id 
shrubs, that separated the river from an extensive 
plain. On gaining a view of it, such a scene open- 
ed to us as will fall to the lot of few travellers to 
witness. * This plain was literally covered with buf- 
faloes as far as we could see, and we soon disco-^ 
vered. tihat' it ooiisbled inipart of females. The 
males were fightiBlg: in every direction, with a futy 
which I have never. se«i paralleled, eadb having 
singl^ed out his antagonist We judged that the 
number must have amounted to some thousands^ 
and that there were many hundreds of these battles 
going on at the same time, some not eighty yards 
from us. It will be recollected that at this season 
the females would naturally admit the sodety of 
the males. ¥tom attentive^ observing some of the 
comlMits nearest to us, I am persuaded that our 
domestic buU would almost invariabfy: be worsted 
in a contest iwith. this' animal^ as he is; in&cior to 
btm botiii : in. strength asid ferocity. A shot was 
iirec} amongst them,. whic& th^^swmed sot to no- 
tice* Mr. Bcackenndge joined me in preventing 
a volley being fired, as it would have been useless^ 
and therefete wanton } fev if we had kiOtd one, I 
am certain the weight of his ctrcaaS' in gold 
would not h«ve bribed us to fetch him. I shall 
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only observe farther, that the noise occasioned by 
the trampling and bellowing was far beyond de- 
flcriptjon* In the evening, before we encamped, 
another immense herd made its appearance, run- 
ning along the bluffi at full speed, and although at 
least a mile from us, we could diatiiictly hear the 
.sound of their feet, which resembled distant thunder* 

The mwning of the next day was very fine : we 
saw some buffido^swintqiipg, at which the men fired, 
contrary to our wishes, as we did not intend to stop 
for them. The^ stream was very rapid : we passed 
the Sulphur blufis^ and stopped a sliort time at 
Jloyd's grave. Shortly fifterwards we arrived at 
the trading house opposite the Maha village, but 
saw no one, nor did we wish it, as Mr* Lisa had 
not called on the Big Elk when he ascended, who 
might probably be offeo/ded at his neglect We 
encamped on some drift wood from necessity, not 
being able to get ashore. The navigation of the 
river had now become much more difficult, and we 
had in the two succeeding days some very narrow 
escapes. The river was much higher than at any 
former period, and from the Mahas to the River 
Platte, is more crooked than in any other part At 
every sudden turn the momentum of the boats had 
a continual tendency to throw them adiore on the 
outer bank, which it required ali the skill of the 
fteersman, aod strength of the oarsmen, to preveitt^ 
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In two instances we were very near being carried 
into the woods, in places where the river overflowed 
its banks. We arrived at Fort Osage, now Fort 
Clark on the 27th in the afternoon, and were very 
politely received by Major Brownson. I had the 
pleasure to find that Mr. Sibly had returned a few 
days before from his tour to the Arkansas, to ex- 
amine the vast body of salt in the neighbourhood 
of that river. He very politely furnished us witli 
extracts from his journal, which are as follow : — 

** After giving a number of medals to the Pa- 
nic chiefs, and having various counsels with them, 
I left their villages on the 4th of June, and pro- 
ceeded to the Little Osage Camp, on the Arkansas, 
about seventy-five miles south, tod sixteen east 
from the Panics, where I safely arrived on the 1 1th. 
I remained several days with the Osages, who' had 
abundance of provisions, they having killed two 
hundred bufialoes within a few days. Where they 
had their camp, the Arkansas was about SOO yards 
wide, the water shallow, rapid, and of a red colour. 
On the 16th the Indians raised their camp, and 
proceeded towards the hilly country^ on the other 
side of the Arkansas. I continued with them about 
fifty miles west and thirty miles east, when we fell 
in with some men of the Chaniers Band, who in- 
formed us that their camp was at no great distance^ 
and the camp of the Big Osage still nearer. In 
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consequence, I determined to pass* through both 
on my way to the Grand Salines. On the 21st I 
rode south forty miles, east thirty, to the Big 
Osage camp j nearly all the warriors were at war, 
or abroad hunting. I was remarkably well treated 
by young White Hair and family ; I however re- 
mained but one night with them. On the ^2d I 
rode twenty miles south, fifteen east, to the Cha- 
nier's camp, where we arrived about one o'clock. 
We were . well treated by the head men ; and in- 
deed, this is one of the tribes most attached to the 
Americans. The chiefs name is Clermont. From 
hence is forty miles to the Grand Salines, which 
we reached early on the morning of the 24th. I 
hasten to give you a descriptibn of this celebrated 
curiosity. 

The Grand Saline is situated about two hun- 
dred and eighty miles south-west of Fort Osage, 
between two forks of a small branch of the Ar- 
kansas, one of which washes its southern ex- 
tremity; and the other, the principal one, runs 
nearly parallel, within a mile of its opposite side. 
It IS a hard level plain, of reddish coloured sand, 
and of an irregular or mixed figure. Its greatest 
length is from north-west to south-east, and its 
circumference full thirty miles. From the appear- 
ance of drift-wood that is scattered over, it would 
»eem that the whole plain is at times inundated by 



thfe overfldwing of the stream^ that paM neM ftr 
TTiis plain is entirely covered in hot dry v^eatbcr, 
from two to six inches deep, with a cnidt of 
beautiful clean white salt, of a quality rather su- 
perior to the imported blown salt : it bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to a fi^td of btilfiatot snow after a 
rain, with a light crust on iti top. On a bright 
sunny morning, the appearance of this natural cu- 
riosity is highly picturesque : it possesses the <pia- 
lity of looming, or magnifying objects, and diis in 
a very striking degree, making the small billets of 
wood appear as formidable ' as trees. Numbers of 
bufialoe were on the plain. The SaUne is environ- 
ed by a stripe of marshy prairie, with a few scat- 
tered trees^ mostly of cotton wood ; behind these 
is a range of sand hills^ some of which are per- 
fectly naked, others thinly clothed with verdure 
and dwarf plum bushes, not more than thirty 
inches in height, from which we procured abun^ 
dance of the most delicious plums I ever tasted. 
The distance to a navigable branch of the At^ 
Icansas is about eighty miles, the country tolerably 
level, and the water courses easily passed. About 
sixty miles south-west of this, I came to the Saline, 
the whole of this distance lying over a country re- 
markably rugged and broken, affording the motrt 
romantic and picturesque views imaginable, it h 
a tract of about seventy-five miles square, in ^i A 
taatture has displayed a great variety of the nroit 
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atrange and viiumsical vagaries. It is m as8eiii< 
b^ge of beautiful ' i^eadows, verdant ridges^, and 
rude, mi9*shapen piles of xed clay, throwp together 
HI .the utqiost af^rent confusion, yet afi(brdiqg 
the most pleasing hamionies^ and presetting us ia 
every direction an endless variety of curious and 
interesting objects. After winding along for a few 
jniles on the high ridges, you suddenly descend au 
fdmost p^endicular de<£vity of rocks and clay» 
into a series of level, fertile meadows, watered by 
some beautiful rivulets, and here and there adom-> 
ed with shrubby cotton wood trees, elms, and ce« 
dars. These meadows are divided by chains form- 
ed of red clay, and huge masses of gypsum^ with 
here and there a pyramid of gravel ; one migfit 
imagine himself surrounded by tfle ruins of some 
ancient city, and that the plain had sunk, by some 
convulsion of nature, more than one hundred feet 
below its former level ; for some of the huge co- 
lumns of red clay rise to the height of two hundred 
ieet perp^idicular, capped with rocks of gypsum, 
•wtiich the hand of time is ever crumbling off, and 
fltrewiog in beautiful transparent flakes along the 
declivities of the hjUsj glfttering like. so many mir* 
rors ip the sun/' 

Mr. Sibly also showed me a letter from his fa- 
4her, Dr. Sibly of Natchitoches, informing him 
pf a mass of native iron having been brought down 
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the Red River^ which weighed about QSOO pounds. 
In the fort we saw the young bears which we gave 
them in passing up the river ; ihey had grown sur- 
prisingly, and were quite tame, excepting whilst 
feeding, -when all bears are more fierce than at 
other times. 

S8th. — After breakfasting at the fort^ we set oS^ 
and encamped near where Fort Orleans formerly 
was situated. 

29th. — About noon we came in sight of a white 
man's house, at Boon's Lick, and our boatmen im- 
mediately set up a shout. Soon after, some men 
appeared at the edge of a field of Indian com, 
close to the river : they invited us ashore^ and we 
willingly compUed. In passing through the com, 
I was much struck with its luxuriance : I judged 
it not to be less than fourteen feet high, and the 
ears were far above my head* It was Sunday, and 
when we arrived at the house, we found three 
women there, all dressed in clean white gowns, 
and being in other respects very neat ; they form- 
ed a pleasing contrast to the squaws whom we had 
of late been in the habit of seeing. They soon 
spread the table for us, and produced breads milk, 
and preserved fruits, which I thought the most de- 
licious that I ever tasted. We arrived a^t St. 
Louis in safety, )vhere I had the pleasure of shaking 
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hands with my worthy friend, Mr. Abraham GaU 
latin» at whose house I slept Early the next day, 
I called at the post office, and found letters from 
England, informing me of the welfare of my fa- 
mily. This pleasing intelligence was damped hy 
a letter from my son^ who informed me that those 
who had agreed to furnish me with the means of 
prosecuting my tour^ and to whom I had sent my 
farmer collection, had determined to withhold any 
further supply. Early in the forenoon, my worthy 
and respected friend,* Mr. S* Bridge, from Man- 
chester, came to St. Louis, and invited me to take 
up my residence for the present with hinL; I Jearn- 
ed from him that during my absence he had bought 
a considerable quantity of land, on which he had 
built a house. He sent his waggon for my plants, 
and allotted me a piece of ground, which, with 
much labour, I prepared in a few da3rs, got it sur- 
rounded by a fence, and transplanted the whole of 
my collection. I found the situation of Mr. Bridge's 
house extremely pleasant, and his plantation of the 
first quaHty of land. Within 150 yards of his 
house, was a small vein of coal, from twelve to 
eighteep inches in thickness, and rising to the sur- 
face. Eor this land he had paid one dollar, sixty- 
five cents per arpent, or French acre.* 



* The arpeat is to the statute ^cre nearly in the proportion 
of 83 to 100. 
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In ab()uY ten days diii^ my arrival I was attacked 
by a bilious i'evfer, which confined tde to my bed. 
Its violence sooti left me little hope of recovery. 
In about i montii it became intermittent^ and con- 
tinued until the begfetling of December 

DuHrig ifiy illness i eireumstance occiir^d^a rda* 
tion of i/Ayith idW t^nd to 6how the almost uncon- 
querable attlchmeht to the hunting life in those ac« 
dustdiited to it. It will be remembered that a ma» 
named Richardson accompanied us down the Mis* 
^uri, and that it has been related of him that he had 
been several years in the wilderness. He had 
there sneered more than common hardshipsi having 
been d^en ill treated by the Indians, and once se» 
Tercly wotmded by an arrow. This than, during 
bur deiicent, seemed to look forward with great 
Anxiety f o the tithe When we should arrive in the sel^ 
tlemehts, and often declared his intention never 
iigain to adopt the hunting life. Wheh I h^ been 
sick abdut thrtee weeks, he tame to see me, and 
i.fter Sbine conversation, reminded me of my hav^ 
ing hiehtiohed a design to ascend tlie Arkansas 
River, and requested that I >^ould adtxiit hSat 
ad my comj^anion, if I persisted in my inteit- 
tion. I spoke of my doilbts whether I should eveir 
recover, and expressed my surprise at so sudden « 
ebange in his intentions. He replied, ^' I find so 
much deceit and selfishness amongst white men^ thAt 
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I MX already tired of them. The arrow head which ii 
not yet extracted paias me when I chop wppd, whis^ 
]$ey I can't driokj. and hread and salt; I 4oQ't care 
about: I will go again amongst the Indiaiw/^ 

m 

Towarda the latter end of November I receiv* 
ed a remittance from those who bad determined to 
withhold itf together with a letter from the person* 
who managed the Botanic Q^xdw at Liverpool, 
informing me that he had received my former coU 
lection, ont of which he had secured in pots more 
tiian cme thousand plants, and that the seeds were 
already vegetating in vast number^ A9 I had 
now so &r recovered as to be able to ride to St. 
liouia, I visited my friend Mn Gallatin^ and re- 
mained with him some days, during which I ofteq 
«aw a young gentleman iVom Phi]adelpfaia» Mr. Ht 
W* Drinker, who bad frequently called to see me 
in my sickness^ and whose talents and amiable 
manners had created in me a strong attachment to 
ham. In a tour through the country west of the 
Alle^ianies, he visited St. Louis, and pleased with 
the beauty of the place, bad resided there for some 
months* Finding that I was determined to descend 
Ihe Mississippi to Kew Orlesns, he invited me to 
take my passage widi him, aa he purposed to take 
A boat down to that place, loaded with lead, of 

^ Tbis nun's nsne is Shepherd. 
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v^hich he had a sufficient quantity. This was a 

• f 

very favourable opportunity, and I made every 
exertion my weak state would admit of, to be in 
readiness. A short time afterwards Mr. Drinker as- 
certained that some debts due to him, and contracted 
to be paid in lead, could not be collected until the 
ensuing spring: he therefore found himself neces- 
sitated to remain at St. Louis until that period. But 
aware of the impossibility of my detaining what 
yet remained of my collection till that season, he 
offered to buy a boat, load it with lead, and com- 
mit it to my care, with liberty to sell the lead at 
Orleans, or store it for his account. This kind and 
generous offer I gladly accepted, and in a few days 
a boat was procured, and her cargo^ put on board, 
amounting to about 30,000 lbs. of lead. Her crew 
consisted of five French Creoles, four of whom were 
oarsmen, and the fifth steered the boat, he is call- 
ed the patron. 

On the evening of the 4th of December we 
were in perfect readiness, and I took leave of 
my friends at St. Louts, several of whom, from 
their polite attention to me, I have reason to 
hold in lasting remembrance ; and in addition to 
those I have already mentioned, I ought not to 
omit Mr. Josh. Charless, editor of the Missouri 
Gazette, whose disposition and manners gain him 
the esteem of. all who know him : mine he will al- 
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ways retain. ' It has been omitted to state, that in 
November Mr. Lisa arrived at St. Louis, and deli- 
vered to me a letter from Mr. Hunt, who informed 
ipe, that after my departure from the Aricaras, 
whilst the men were still assembled to watch our 
boats descend, he addressed them. on the subject 
of my cask of powder, which was stolen, and with 
such effect^ that one of the Canadians came privately 
to his tent the night fallowing, and informed him 
where it wias buried in the bank of the river. Mr. 
Hunt caused a search to be made the day after, 
and found it. As Mr« Lisa was in want of pow- 
der, he bought it, and paid me for it on his return. 

t • • 

On the 5th of December I set off from St. Louis 
on the voyage to New Orleans, a distance of about 
.1350 miles. I was accompanied by Mr. John 
Bridge, who I admitted as a passenger at the re- 
quest of his brother. He purposed to sail from 
Orleans to the eastern states.' We arrived at St 
Genevieve in the evening, and slept at the mouth 
-of Gabarie, a small creek near the village, where 
boats trading to that place usually stop. . Having 
fiome business to transact at St. Genevieve, I was 
detained until the afternoon of the following day. 
During my stay here, I became acquainted with a 
•gentlenum of the name 6f ' Ix>ngprie, a native of 
.St. Domingo. . .He bad a bo^t in part loaded with 
.lead, intended for Orleani^. It; was mtch Mrished 
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by both of m that we should descend in companyt 
as, in case of an accident happening to one, as^ 
sistance might be rendered by the oth^ y but as h^ 
could not be ready in less than two days, I set out, 
intending to travel leisurely, thatbe aright beeiUibled 
to overtake me. It may be necessary to remark ia 
this place, that the navigation of the Mississippi it 
attended with considerable danger, and in particu« 
kr to boats loaded with lead. . These, by reason of 
the small space occupied by the cargo, in case of 
striking against a planter or a sawyert sink instantly. 
That these terms may be understood, it must be 
observed that the alluvion of the MissJAlippi is al^ 
most in every part covered with timber close to 
the edge of the river, and that in some part or other 
encroachments are continually made, and in parti^ 
eulaij^ during the time of the floods, w]ien it often 
hi^ppens that tracts of some acres in extent are 
carried away in a few days. As in most instances 
a large body of earth is attadied to the roots of the 
trees, it sinks that part to the bottom of the river^ 
whilst the upper part, more buoyant, rises to the 
tnriace in an inclined posture, generally with the 
head of the tree pointing down the rirer. Some 
of these are firmly fixed and immoveable, and ana 
tiierefore ttrmed plm^ters. Others, although they 
do not remote fixMn where they ace pieced, are 
instantly in au>tioa, the whole tree is sometimes 
Aittrely snbmeiged by the pressure of tbe atreaaflt* 
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md carried to a greater depth by its inonienfum 
than the stream ean maintain. On rising, its mo- 
mentum m tke other direction causes matiy of its 
bugb limbs to be lifted above the surface of the 
the river. The period of this oscillatory motion is" 
sometimes of several minutes duration. These are 
the scpwyerst and are mueh more dangerous than the 
pUMters^ fts no care or caution can guard sufficiently. 
agaiftM them. The steersmM this instant seea 
idl the surface of the river smooth and tranquil, and 
the neltt he is struck with horror on seeing just bci- 
Ibre him the sawder raising his terrific arms^ and so 
near that nettfaer strength nor skill can save him from 
destruction. This is not %urative: many boats 
have been lost in this way, and more particularly 
those descending. From these and other risks, it 
is common for those carrying lead to' have a canoe 
with them, in which they may save themselves in 
case c£ any accident happening to the boat 

, Until the 14th, no occurrence happened worth 
BbticiiDg, excepting that we saw on the bank of 
^e river four IndiAns^ who beckoned to us> and 
we atc&rdingly knded near them, and found they 
Were Choctaws, who wanted to seil some venison 
^md some turkiesw As they wef e acquainted widh 
the use of money, I bought item them three tut^ 
kies and two hind quarters of venison for three 
^uartferi <^ a dtf lafi bdiig what they sfsked 
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On the 14th in the evening, we arrived at New 
Madrid, and having occasion for some necessaries, 
I bought them in the morning. I was much dis- 
appointed in this place, as I found only a few 
straggling houses, situated round a plain of from 
two to three hundred acres in extent. There are 
only two stores, and those very indifferently fur- 
nished. We set off about nine o'clock, and passed 
the Upper Chickasaw Bluffs ; these bluf& are of 
soft sand-stone rock, of a yellow colojir, but some 
parts being highly charged with oxyd of iron, the 
whole has a clouded appearance, and is considered 
as a curiosity by the boatmen. At the lower end 
of the blufis we saw a smoke, and on a .nearer ap- 
proach, observed five or six Indians, and oh the 
opposite side of tlie river, .but lower down, we 
beard a dog howling. Wlien the Indians perceived 
us, they held up some venison, to show us that 
they wished to dispose of it. Being desirous of 
adding to our stock of fresh meat, I hastily got 
into the canoe, and took with me one of the men, 
named La France, who spoke the Chickasaw lan- 
guage, as I supposed the Indians to be of that na- 
tion. We very imprudently went without arms, 
an omission that gave me some uneasiness before 
we reached them ; especially as the boat^ by my 
direction, proceeded leisurely on. 

We found the Indians had plenty c^ deer's 
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flesht and aome turkies. I began to bargain for 
them, when the people in the boat fired a shot, 
and the dog on the other side of the river in- 
stantly ceas)ed to howL The Indians immedi- 
ately flew to their arms, speaking all together, 
with much earnestness. La France appeared 
much terrified, and told me that they said our 
people in the boat had shot their dog* I desired 
him to tell them that we did not believe that 
our people had shot their dog» but if they had, 
I would pay them any price for him. They 
seemed too much infuriated to hearken to him, and 
surrounded us, with their weapons in their hands. 
They were very clamorous amongst themselves, 
and as I was afterwards told by La France, could not 
agree whether they should immediately put us to 
death, or keep us prisoners until we could procure 
goods from the boat to pay for the dog, on which it 
appeared they set a high value. Most fortunately 
for us, the dog, at this instant began to bark opposite 
to us, having run a considerable distance up the 
river after the shot was fired. The tomahawks 
were immediately laid aside, and I bargained for 
half a deer, for which I gave them a quarter dol- 
lar and some gunpowder. I was not very exact in 
measuring the last, being rather anxious to get 
away, and could perceive that La France had no 
desire to stay any longer. 
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On reacbing our xanoe we seiaed our faddkB, 
and being told by La, Fiance that me w^re not 
yet out of danger, I joined him in making ev^ry 
exertion to get out of their reach. When we 
conceived ourselves ufe^ we relaxed, and he told 
me that even when we were leaving them, they 
were deliberating whether they s^uld di^bain 
V8 or not i aome of ibeai having remarked th^t 
1^ dog might "be iraunded. We had been so long 
delayed ^by this adventure, that it was s^offe than 
an hour before we overtook the boat. I Uamed 
them much for (filing, and cbwged them with hav^^ 
ing fired at the dog: this, however, appeared not 
•to have been the case, as they hi4 fired at a loon, 
(Mergus mergamer.J In the course of t^ day, 
l^re passed no fewer than thirteefi arks, or Kentucky 
IxMkts, ^oing with produce to Orleans; all these 
we left a considerable distance behind, * as they 
only float witii the atream, and we made conger- 
able head way with our oars. In the evening iwe 
came in view of a dangerous part of die rivor 
called by the Americans the DeviP$Cha$mel, and 
by the Fisench Chenal du DiaUe. )It appeom to be 
caused by a bank that crosses the river ki this 
place, and renders, it shallow. On this bank» 
a ^reat nmriber of trees have lodged ; and on 
account of the shallowness of the liver, a con- 
siderable portion of the brwichesare raised above 
the surface ; through these the water rushes with 
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9ach impetuosity as to be heard at the distance 
cf some maes. 

As it required every eflR>rt o£ skill and exer- 
tioii to' pass through this channel in safety » and- 
u the sun had set, I resolved to wait until th6 
morning, and caused the boat to be moored to a 
^mall island, about 500 vards above the entrance 
into the channel. After supper, we went to sleep 
las usual: about ten o'clock, and in the night I waa 
awakened by a most tremendous noise, accom- 
panied by an agitaticni of the boat so violent, that 
it appeared in danger of upsetting. Before I could 
quit the bed, or rather the skin, upon which I lay, 
the four men who slept in the other cabin rushed in 
and cried out in the greatest terror, ^' O mm JMeu/ 
Monsieur Bradbury, qu^est ce qt^ily aV* I passed 
them with some difficulty, and ran to the door tif 
the cabin, where I could distinc£ly see the river 
w if agitated by a storm ; and although the noise 
was inconceivably loud and terrific, I could dia^ 
tmctly hear the crash of fdfing trees, and the 
icreaming of the wild fowl on tJie river, but found 
that the boat was 9t31 safe at her moorings. I was 
followed out by the men dxAihepatrm, utill in ac* 
*cents of terror, enquiring what it was : I tried to 
calm them foy saying, " Restez vaustranfuH <fe9t 
vn trembkntent de lerre,*' which 4ey did -not seem 
tc understand* 
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By the time we could get to our fire, which 
was on a large flag, in the stern of the boat, 
the shock had ceased; but immediately the per- 
pendicular banks, both above and below us, be- 
gan to fall into the river in such vast masses, as 
nearly to sink our boat by the swell they occasion- 
ed; and our patron^ who seemed more terrified 
even than the men, began to cry out, " O mon 
DUu ! nous perirons ! I wished to. consult with him 
as to what we could do to preserve ourselves and 
the boat, but could get, no answer except '* O mon 
Dieuf notiS perirons /" and '^AUons d terre! Jllons 
d terre!** As I found Mr. Bridge the only 
one who seemed to have retained any presence of 
mind, we consulted, and agreed to send two of the 
men with a candle up the bank, in order to exa- 
mine if it had separated from the island, a cir- 
cumstance that we suspected, from hearing the 
snapping of the Umbs of some drift trees, which 
were deposited betwixt the margin of th^ river, 
and the summit of the bank. The men, on ar- 
riving at the edge t)f the river, cried out " Venez 
a terre ! Venez d terre ! and told us there was a 
chasm formed already, so wide that it would be 
difficult to pass it, to attain the firm ground. I 
ordered them to go upon the island and make a 
fire, and desired Mr. Bridge and the patron to foU 
low them ; and as it now occurred to me that the 
preservation of the boat in a great measure de^ 
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pended on the depth of the river, I tried with a 
sounding poIe> and to my great joy, found it did 
not exceed eight or ten feet. 

Immediately after the shock we noticed the 
time, and found it was near two o'clock. It 
was now nearly half past, and I determined to 
go ashore myself^ afler securing some papers 
and money, and was employed in taking them 
out of my trunks, when another shock came 
on, terrible indeed, but not equal to the first. 
Morin, our patron^ called out from the island, 
" Monsieur Bradbury / sauv^z vdtis, sauvez vous /" 
I went ashore, and found the chasm really fright* 
fill J as it was not less than four feet in width, and 
besides the bank had sunk at least two feet. I took 
the candle, and examined to determine, its length, 
and concluded that it could not be less than eighty 
yards ; and where it terminated at each end, the 
banks had fallen into the river. I now saw clearly 
that our lives had been saved by having moored to 
a sloping bank. Before we had completed our fire, 
we had two more shocks, and they occurred dur- 
the whole night, at intervals of from six to ten 
minutes, but slight in comparison with the first and 
second. At four o'clock I took a candle, and 
again examined the bank^ and found to my great 
satisfaction that no material alteration had taken 
place ; I also found the boat safe, and secured my 



pocket compass. I had already noticed that the 
aound which was heard at the time of every shockt 
always preceded it at least a second, and that it 
always proceeded from the same point, and went 
off in an opposite direction. I now foond that the 
shock came from a little northward of east^ and 
proceeded to the westward. At day-%ht we had 
counted twenty-seven shocks, during our stay on 
the island, but still found the diasm so that it 
might be passed. The rivd: was covered with foam 
and drift timber, and had risen considerably, but 
our boat was safe. Whilst we were waiting till the 
light became sufficient for us to embark, two ca^ 
noes floated down the river, in one of which we dovli 
perceive some Indian corn and some dothes. We 
considered this as a melancholy proof that some of 
the boats we passed the preceding day had perished. 
Oiir conjectures were afterwards confirmed, as three 
had been overwhelmed, and all on board perished* 
When the daylight appeared to be sufficient for us^ 
I gave ordera to embark, and we all went on board. 
Two men were in the act of loosening the &8ten« 
ings, when a shock occurred nearly equal to the 
firdt in violence. Tiie men nm up the bitok, ja 
order to save themselves on the island* but before 
they could get over the chasm, a tree fell qlose by 
them, anjl stopped their progress. The bank s^ 
peaired td me to be moving rapidly. into the river^ 
and I called out to the men m the boat ^' C&ufftM 



les cordes /" on hearing this^ the two men rap down 
the bank, loosed the cords,and jumped into the boat« 
We pow found ourselves again on the river : the 
Chenal du Diable was in sight, and appeared abso- 
lutely impassable, from the quantity of trees and 
drift wood, that had lodged during the night 
against t||g planters ^ed in the bottom of the ri- 
ver; and in addition to our difficulties, I noticed 
that the patron and the men appeared to be so ter- 
jified and confused, as to be almost incapable of 
action. I determined to stop, previous to passing 
the channel, in order that the men might have 
time to become more composed. I had the good 
fortune to discover, a bank, rising with a gentle 
dope, where we again ipoored, and prepared to 
breakfast on the island. Whilst that was prepar- 
ing, I walked down the island, in company with 
Morin, our patron^ to view the channel, in order 
to ascertain the safe3t part, which we soon agreed 
upon. Whilst yre were thus employed, we expe- 
rienced 2^ very severe shock, and found some dif- 
ficulty in preserving ourselves from being thrown 
down ; another occurred during the time we were 
at breakfast, and a third as Ve were preparing to 
reimbark. In the last, Mr. Bridge^ who was stand- 
ing within the declivity of the bank, narrowly es- 
caped being thrown into the river, as the sand con- 
tinued to give way under his feet. As I observed 
that the men were still very much under the influ- 

o 2 
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ence of terror, t desired Morin to give to each a 
glass of spirits^ and reminded them that their safe- 
ty depended on their exertions,, and we pushed out 
into the river. The danger we had now to en- 
counter was of a nature which they understood : 
the nearer we approached it, the more CQjirfbdence 
they appeared to gain; and indeed, all their 
strength, and all the skill of Morin, was necessary, 
as there was nt) direct channel through the trees, 
and we were several times under the necessity of 
changing our course in the space of a few seconds, 
and that instantaneously, not a moment being left 
for deliberation. Immediately after we had clear- 
ed all danger, the men dropped their oai*s, crossed 
themselves, and gave a shout, congratulating each 
other on our safety. 

We continued on the river till eleven o'clock, 
when there was a violent shock, which seemed to 
affect us as sensibly as if we had been on land. 
The trees on both sides of the river were most 
violently agitated, and the banks fell in, in several 
places, within our view, carrying with them in- 
numerable trees» the crash of which falling into 
the river, mixed with the terrible sound attending 
the shock, and the screaming of the geese, and 
other wild-fowl, produced an idea that all nature 
was in a state of dissolution. During the shock, 
the river had been much agitated, and the men 
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became anxious to go ashore ; my opinion wad^ 
that we were much more safe on the river ; but 
finding that they laid down their oars, and seemed 
determined to quit the boat for the present, we 
looked out for a part of the river where we might 
moor it in security, and having found one, we 
stopped during the remainder of the day. 

< 

At three o'clock, another canoe passed us adrift 
pu t|ie river. We did not experience any: more 
abodes until the morning of the 17th, when two 
occurred; one about five, and the other about 
seven o'clock. We continued our voyage, and 
abotit twelve tbis day, had a severe shock, of very 
long duration. About four o'clock came in sight 
of a log-house, a little above the Lower Chickasaw 
Bluffi. More than twenty people came out as soon 
as they discovered us, and when within hearing, 
earnestly entreated us to come ashore. I found 
them almost, distracted with fear, and that they 
were composed of several families, who had col- 
lected in order that they might pray together. On 
entering the house, I saw a bible lying open on the 
table. They informed me that the greatest part of 
the inhabitants in the neighbourhood had fled to the 
hills, on the opposite side of the river, for safety ; 
and that during the shock, about suta<-rise on the 
l6th, a chasm had opened on the sand bar opposite 
the blufis below, and on closing again, had thrown 
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the water to the height of a tall tree. They al9<> 
affirmed that the earth opened in several places 
back from the river. One of the men, who ap- 
peared to be considered as possessing more know-^ 
liedge than the rest, entered into an explanation ci 
of the cause, und attribtited it to the coiiiet thai 
had appeared a few months before, which he des- 
cribed as having two horns, over one of which the 
earth had rolled, and was now lodged betwixt 
them : that the shoclis were occasioned by the at^ 
tempts made by the earth to surmotmt the other 
horn. If this shonld be accomplished, all would 
be well, if otherwise, inevitable destruction to the 
world would follow. Finding him confident in his 
hypothesis, and my^lf unable to refbte it, I AiA 
toot dispute the point, and we went on about a m3^ 
further. Only one shock occurred this night> at 
half past seven o'clock. On tbe morning of the 
18th, two shocks^ one betwixt three and fouf 
o'clock, aAd the other at six. At noon, a vMeni 
one, of very long dikrition, which threw d great 
number of trees into the fi^^er within our view. 1A 
the evening, two alight (blocks, one at six> t&^ 
other at nine o'dock^ 

19th.— We artrived at the mouth of flie river Sfc 
'Francis, and had oaly one sliock, Which happened 
St eleven at night. 
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flOtli.'^Detained by fog, and 6x{)erienced only 

two sbockSf one at five, the other 9i, seven in the 

eveKUOg. 

3l8t.-rAwakened by a shock at half past four 
o'dbek c this Was the lasti and not v$ry violent, but 
lasted ibr nearly a minute. 

Oq the 94tb in the evenipg^ we ww a smoke, and 
knowisi^ that there were no habitations on this part 
of the river, we made towards it, and found it to 
be the camp of a few Choctaw Indians, from whom 
I purdiased a swan» for five balls and five loads 
of powder. 

S5th. — Monsieur Ixmgpre overtook us, and we 
encamped together in the evening* He was about 
' eOO miles from us on the night of the 15th, by the 
course of the river, where the earthquakes had also 
been very terrible. It appeared from his account, 
that at New Madrid the shocik had been extreme- 
ly Violent: the grea|:est part of the houses bad beea 
stiideted umnbabitable, aithouglv being, construct* 
ed of timber, and framed together, they were better 
caiouiaced to wil^taod the shocks than buildings 
fi£ bdc^ or stone. The greatest part of the plain 
on which the town was situated was become a lake, 
stnd the houses dieserted. 
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The remainder of our voyage to Natches was 
very pleasant, except two very narrow escapes from 
planters in the river ; and without any occurrence 
that would excite much interest, we arrived at the 
port of Natchez on' the afternoon of the 5th of 
January, and went to the city, which is situated 
about three quarters of -a Aiile from the river^ on 
the level behind the bluffs. The port consists of 
thirty or forty houses, and some stores : for the 
size of it, there is not, perhaps, in the world a more 
dissipated place. Almost all the Kentucky men 
stop here on the way to Orleans, and as they now 
consider all the dangers and difficulties of their 
voyage as past, they feel the same inclination to 
dissipation as sailors who have been long out of 
port, and generally remain here a day or two to in- 
dulge it. I spent a very agreeable evening in the 
city, in company with Dr. Brown, whom I found to 
be an exceedingly pleasant aiid intelligent man. 
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In the morning of the 6th instant I went oh 
1)oard the steam boat from Pittsburgh; she had 
passed us at the mouth of the Arkansas, 341 mile» 
above Natchez ; she was a very handsome vessel, 
of 410 tons burden, and Was impelled by* a very 
powerful steam engine, also made at Pittsburgh 
from whience she had come in less than twen^ 
days, although 1900 miles distance. About eighty 
miles above New Orleans, the sugar plantations 
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commenced, some of which I visited, accompanied 
by Mr. Longpre, who assured me that he had not 
seen the cane in higher perfection in any part of 
the West Indies. Many fields yet remained, from 
which the cane had not been got in, and were now 
covered with snoW, an occurrence, as I was inform- 
ed, very uncommon. From this part to !New Or- 
leans, groves of orange trees of great extent are 
seen on both sides of the river, and at this season, 
loaded with ripe fruit 

I 
On the ISth we arrived at New Orleans, where 

I consigned the lead to the agent of Mr. Drinker, 

again met with my friend Brackenridge, and on 

the 20th set sail for New York. 
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No. I. 



VOCABULARY OF SOME WORDS 



IITTH* 



OSAGE LANGUAGE. 



Man« 


Ne^ka. 


"Woman, 


Wa^ho. 


Boy, 


Shin^zo shin-ga. 


Girl, 


She-ma shin^ga. 


Young man, 


Shen-dofi^ho. 


Young woman. 


Kas-ho-mi. 


Old man. 


Kesau'ga khh-giu 


Old woman. 


Wa^ko hin-ga. 


Head, 


Wa-augh^reh. 


Nose, 


Pa^gh 


Mouth, 


E-haugh. 


Chin, 


La^baugh. -^ 


Face, 


Ifuga. 


Throat, 


To-ja. 


Arm, 


Hough. 



Hand, 
Breast, - 
Belly, 
Thigh. 
Knee, 

Calf of Leg. 
Shin, 
Ande, 
Foot, 
Toe, 
Finger, 
Finger naik. 
Horse, 
Mare, 
Colt, 
Bull, 
Cow, ' 
Bufl&loe bully 
Ditto cowt 
Elk, mate. 
Do. female^ 
Deer, male, 
Do. female, 
Fawn, 

Bear, mal^* 
Do. female, 
Wolf, 

Dog, 
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Nom-ba. 

Chesa. 
Shiugaugh omba. 

Sha-gaugh, 

Worhaugh. 
He-k(u 

See^paugk. 
Sha^ga. 
Sha^^ hugh. 
Kou-old. 
' Kou-thld mngi. 
KaU'O'lii shin^ga. 
^Shes-ka ton^ga. - 
JShes^ka nUn^gH. 
JSha tonga. 
^Sha. 

O-pa ton-go. 
0-pa mingS. 
Taw ton-gd. 
Tawmm-gi. 
Sha-rorSha shm-ga. 
Wassaw-ba ton^gcu 
Was-saw-ba nun^gi. 
Sfuhtna ca^M. 
Shon-^gtu 
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Fox, 


Mou-^hu b-go-ni. 


Cat, 


E-gron-ga-sha. 


Beaver, 


Sha-ba. 

m 


Otter, 


Tcw-nott^ja. 


Squirrel, 


SeAnja. 


Rabbit, 


Mos4in^a. 


Panther^ 


E-gron-ga. 


Skunk, 


Mon-ga. 


Rattlesnftke» 


Sha^kee. 


Black snake* 


Wait^m) sau-ha. 


Frog, 


PO'fUs'ka. 


Spider, 


Shaw-haS'ka. 


Turkey CMk, 


Su-ka ton-ga. 


Ditto hen, 


Suka. 


Goose, 


Me-^hasshatD^ha. 


Swan, 


Me^has-ca. 


Dunghill cockf 


Surka shu-ga ton-jg^ 


Hen, 


Su-ka shu-ga. 


Crow, 


Ka^wa. 


Raven, 


Ka^wa tan^ga^ 


Hawk, 


Was^a shin-ga ipn-ga. 


Eagle, 


Hu^aS'po-M. 


Vulture, 


Ha^ja. 


Owl, 


Waw^'ji. 


Fish, 


Hoe. 


An American, 


MouhJi tofhga. 


An Englishman, 


Me-grasha. 


A Frenchman, 


ES'ta-wi. 


A Spaniard, 


Esfupa-nuo. 
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Sugar, 


Shaa-na. 


Salt, 


Ne-shu. 


Tobacco, 


No-ne^agh. 


Pipe, 


No-nem-ba. 


Gun, 


Wau-h(hton. 


Cannon, 


Wavrho^on ton-ga. 


Pistol, 


Wau-hO'ton-da paugh. 


Gunpowder, 


Ne-huja wa^aja. 


Lead, 


MoS'Sa majos^a. 


Flint, 


Moi'hurSi. 


Powder-horn, 


Sha-Jca. 


Knife, 


Mouhh 


Tomahawk, ' 


MouAi sa-pa shmga. 


Axe, 


Moi'M shaxv-a-gU'Sa. 


Hoe, 


Mon-sa-vH. 


Kettle, 


Ska-ha. 


Tin cup^ 


Kes-^ne-la-HL 


Saddle, 


Hon-ko-gra. 


Hair, 


Ta-tiS'ka. 


Beads, 


HeS'ka. 


Wampum, 


HeS'ka wa-ntm-pH. 


Vermillion, 


Wa-surga. 


Medal, 


Ca-ha-ga. 


Cloth, 


Hau. 


Red clolli. 


Hau shuja. 


White cloth, 


Hau ska. 


Black cloth, &c« &c 


Hau sau^ba. 


One, 


Mune^hX. 


Two^ 


Nom-baUgh. 
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Three, 

Four, 

Five, 

Six, 

Seven, 

Eight, 

Nine, 

Ten 

Eleven, 

Twelve, 

Thirteen &c. to twenty. 

One hundred. 

River, 

Prairie, 

Woodland, 

A garrison. 

Village, 

A commanding officer. 

Physician, 

Father, 

Mother, 

Brother, 

Sister, 

Uncles 

Aunt, 

Brother-in-law, 

Water, 

Ic^ 

SnoWj 



To^ba. 
SaUta. 

Pa-notn-ba. 

Ke-JanJ^mgh. 

Shan^ka* 

Au-gri mne-M. 

Aurgrl nom-baugh. ' 

Augri lau-be-fuin 

Cra-bra ton-go. 

Nes-ka. 

Ton-ja. 

Son^a. 

Navrscu 

ToJwa-TiS. 

Kcew-he-ja tvau^ton-ga. 

Wa^ken-da^ga. 

In^-ja. 

E-naugh* 

fVee^hin-da. 

fFee-^tan^a. 

Wee'ton^Juu 
Nes^nigh. 

Pau. 
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Rain, 


Nigh'ShtUr 


Frost, 


Pau-shu. 


Winter, 


Bor-ra. 


Summer, 


To^OrtOTU 


Spring, 


Fasten. 


Autumn, 


Ton-da. 


Hot, 


Most^ha. 


Cold, 


Ne-wat^ha^ 


Red, 


Shu-ja. 


White, 


Ska. 


Black, 


SaufbOm 


Blue, 


To-ha. 


Yellow, 


Se-a* 


Green, 


Ne-a-ko. 


House, 


Tee-he. 


Door, 


Tee-he sha-ba. 


Robe, 


Mes-co-ba. 


Rlanketf 


AugA^. 


Mockasons 


Hom-ha. 


Leggujgs, 


He-minca. 


Soldier, 


Has-ha-ke-da.^ 


I^ge, 


Gron-da. 


Largest, 


Ton-ga. 


Small, 


fVau-ho-ka. 

• 


Smaller, 


Shin-ga. 


Ugly. 


JPesha. 


Handsome 


JLo'go-ne. 


Yes. 


. Hoy^a. • : 


No» 


JHon-kos-ka. ; ,.^ 
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Good, 


Xo-g-o-ne, or Toti^ha. 


Bad, 


Pe-ska. 


President of the Unit- 1^ Kow-a-ga Shotv-a^ga Wa- 


ed States, 


} geshu. 


Large man. 


Ne-ka she-ga gronda. 


Large body oi men, 


Ne^ka she^f^ kugh. 


flock of deer. 


Tau^kugh. 


Large flock of birds, 


Was-sa shin^ga Hugh. 


E^rove of buffaloes. 


Sha-tO'ga odi^. 


Scalp, 


Ne^shtt4uk4urM^ . 


Run, 


TauruL 


Come, 


• 

Kure^lo* 


Togo, 


Mo-gre-na. 


Kfll, 


JES'^a-ra. 

• 


* 

Leap, 


tVe-she. 


Me, 


We^ah. 


You, 


De-ah. 


Day, 


Han-pa. 


Nigbt, 


Hr.-ia. 


Light, 


H(m-pa Uhgchni^ 


Dark, 


He-n^t pe-sha. 


To part asunder. 


Wc-ta. 


To join, 


ShO'Sho. 


To eat. 


Wa-num-^hra. 


To drink. 


Ne-brc^ta* 


To sleep. 


A'Shem-Jn^a. 


To get up, 


Paurhcew. 


To walk. 


O-ga-^ha. 




Au-rc-con^sha. 
p2 
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ORATION DKUVERED BY THE BIG ElKT, 

tHB.CHrEF OF. THB MAHA NATIOHy 

OVER THE QRAVE OF THE BLACK BUFFALO^ 

CHIEF OPTHK TETOITB, A TRIBE OF THE 8IOUZ» 

AT THE PORTAGE DES SlOUXr 

l^thJuly^ 1813. 

Do not grieve — misfortunes will happen .to t6e 
wisest and best men. Death wiD come, and al- 
ways comes out of season : — ^it is the command of 
the Great Spirit, and all nations and people must 
obey. What is passed, and cannot be prevented, 
should not be grieved for. Be not discouraged or 
displeased then, that in visiting your father here, 
you have lodt your chief. A misfortune of this 
kind may never again befal you, but this would I 

have attended you perhaps at your own village. 
Five times have I visited this land, and never re- 
turned with sorrow or pain. Misfortunes do not 
flourish particularly in our path — ^thcy grow every 
where, f Addressing himself to Governor Edwards 
and Colonel Miller, J What a misfortune for me 
that I could not have died this day, instead 6f the 
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chief that lies before us. The trifling loss my na- 
tion would have sustained in my death, would have 
been doubly paid for by the honours of my burial — 
they would have wiped off every thing like regret. 
Instead of being covered with a cloud of sorrow — 
my warriors would have felt the sunshine of joy in 
their hearts. To me it would have been a most 
glorious occurrence. Hereafter^ when I die at 
home, instead of a noble grave and a grand proces- 
sion, the rolling music and the thundering cannon, 
with a flag waving at my head, I shall be wrapped 
in a robe, (an old robe perhaps) and hoisted on a 
slender scafibld to the whistling wind^^ soon to be 
blown down to the earth— ^my flesh to be devou red 
by the wolves, and my bones rattled on the plain' 
by the wild beasts, f Addressing himself to Colonel 
Miller. J Chief of the soldiers*— your labours have 
not been in vain :— ^your attention shall not be for- 
gotten. My nation shall know tlie respect that is 
paid over the dead. When I return f will echo 
the sound of your guns. 



't^ 
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TI{E.FOU.OWIN« INTERESTING NARRATIVS 



or TBB 



EXPEDITION OF MR. HUNT, 

M£NTI01fED IN THIS WORK, IS EXTRACTED FROM THE 

MISSOURI GAZETTE. 

W^E last ^eek promised our readers an account of 
the journey of the gentlemen attached to the New 
York Fur Company, from the Pacific Ocean to 
this place. — We now lay it before our readers, as 
collected from the gentlemen themselves. 

On the 28th of June, 181 «, Mr. Robert Stew- 
art, one of the partners of-the Pacific Fur Compa- 
ny, with two Frenchmen, Mr. Ramsey Crooks, 
and Mr. Robert M'Clellan, left the Pacific Ocean 
with despatches for New York. 

After ascending the Columbia river ninety miles, 
John Day, one of the hunters, became perfectly 
insane, and was sent back to the main establish- 
ment^ under the charge of some Indians : the re- 
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^mainiDg six pursued their voyage upirards of six 
-hundred miles, when they happily met with Mr. 
Joaeph Miiler^ on his way to the mouth of die Co- 
dumlbia. He had been considerably to the south and 
^ea^t, among the nations called Black&rms and Ara- 
f<^yh by the latter of whom he was robbed \ in con^ 
'Sequence of which he suflSred almost every priva* 
^tion human nature is capable of, and was in a state 
of starvation and almost nudity when the patty 
4net him. 

They had now fifteen horses, ttnd pursued their 
jonmey for the Atlantic world, without any un- 
common accident) until within ^out two hundred 
•xnfles of the Rocky Mountains, where they unfor- 
tunately met with a party of tlie Crow Indians, 
who behaved with the most unbounded insolence, 
«nd were solely prevented from cutting off the 
party by observing them weH armed and constantly 
lon their guard. The)^, however, pursued on their 
track six days, and finsjUy stole every horse belong- 
ing to the party. 

Some* idea of the situation of those men may be 
-conceived, when we take into consideration, that 
they were now on foot, and had a journey of twb 
thousand miles before them^ fifteen hundred df 
which was entirely unknown, as they intended and 
prosecuted it considerably soutii of Messrs. Lewis 
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'Und Clarke*^ route. The impossibility of carrying 
any quantity of provisions on their backs, in addi* 
tion to their ammimition and bedding, will occur at 
first view. The danger to be apprehended from 
starvation was imminent. They, however, put the 
best face upon their prospects, and pursued their 
route towards the Rocky Mountains, at the head 
waters of the Colorado, gr Spanish River, and stood 
their course £. S. E. until they struck the head 
waters of the great River Platte, which they un- 
deviatingly followed to its mouth. It may here be 
observed, that this river, for about two hundred 
miles, is navigable for a barge; from thence to the 
Otto Village, within 45 miles of its entrance into 
the Missouri, it is a mere bed of sand, without wa- 
ter sufficient to float a skin canoe. 

From the Otto Village to St. Louis, the party 
performed their voyage in a canoe, furnished them 
by the natives, and arrived here in perfect health, 
on the SOth of last month (May.) 

Our travellers did not hear of the war with Eng- % 
land until they came to the. Ottos. These people 
told them, that the Shawnoe Prophet had sent them 
a wampum, inviting them to join in the war against 
the Americans. They answered the messenger, 
that they could make more by trapping beaver, 
than making war against the Americans. 
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After crossing the hills (Rocky Mountains) they 
, iell in with a small party of Snake Indians, from 
"whom they purchased a horse, which relieved them 
ii'om any further carriage of food, and this faithful 
four-footed companion, performed that service to 
the Otto Village. They wintered dn the river 
. Platte, six hundred miles from its mouth. 

By information . received from these gentlemen, 
•it appears that a journey across the continent of 
^orth America might be performed with a wag- 
.^on, there being no obstruction in the whole route 
' that any person would dare to call a mountain, in 
addition to its being much the most direct and short 
one to go froni this place to the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river. Any future party, who may under- 
take this journey, and are tolerably acquainted with 
the different places where it would be necessary to 
lay up a small stock of provisions, would not be 
impeded, as, in all probability, they would not meet 
•with an Indian to interrupt their progress, although 
on the other route, more north, there are almost 
.insurmountable barriers* 

Th€ following is Mr. Crook^s narrative of Mr. 
JEFunfs ea^peditionfrom the Aricaras to the Padfic: 

Messrs. Hunt, Crooks, Miller, M'Clellan, 
M^Kenzie, and about sixty men, who left St. Louis 
Jn.the beginning of JDdarchi 181 1| for the Pacifie 
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Oc^an, reached the Aricara village on the VS\M day 
»of June, where meeting -with' eieme Americata 
hunters, who had been the preceding year on the 
waters ef the Columbia with Mr. Henry, andiriid, 
giving such an account of the route hy which tbey i 
passed, as being far preferable in point of procur* 
ing with facility an abundant supply of food at all 
times, as well as avoiding even the probability of 
seeing tiieir enemies, the l^ck Feet, than by the 
track of Captains Lewis and Clarke, the gentlls- 
men of the expedition at once abandoned their 
former ideas of passing by the Ealls of the Mis- 
souri, and made the necessary arrangements for 
icommencing tljceir journey over land from t3)is 
place. 

Eighty Worses were purchased and equipped fay 

"the 1 7th of July, and on the day following they de- 

• 

parted from the Aricaras, sixty persons in number, 
iall on foot, except the partners of the company.— 
In this situation^they proceeded for five days, hair- 
ing crossed, in that time, two ccmstderafale ftreams, 
which joined the Missoitri below the Aricaras, 
when, finding an inland tribe ot Indians, calling 
themsek^s Shawh&ys, but kAown amoqg the whites 
by t}ie Appellation of Chiennes, tbey procured firom 
these an accession of forty horses, which enabled 
the gentlemen to furnish a horse for ewy two 
anen« Steer iog abmit W. S» W. they passed ihe 
sitafl brtochfes of Sig &iY6c^ the Litliie Mjascruri, 
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^bbove its fi>rks» and several of the tributary streams 
<^ Powder River, one of which Idiey foHowed tip» 
Tliey fbiund a band of the Absaroka, or Crow na^ 
tioQ, encamped on its baiik% at like foot of the Btg 
Horn Mountain. 

For ammunition and some small artides, they 
4sxchanged all their lame for sound horses, wilJi 
these savages; but although that this band has 
been allowed by every one who knew them, to be, 
by far, the best behaved of €ttm tribe, it was only 
by that unateerafale determination of the gentle- 
men to avoid jeopardizii^ the salety of the party* 
without, at the same moment, sidnnitting to in* 
tentional insults, that they left this camp (not 
possessing a ^eater force than the «Utes) without 
coming to blowa. 

The distance from the Aricaras to thb mountain, 
is about 450 miles, ovor an extremely rugged 
tract, by no means furnishing a sufficient supply 
of water : but during the twenty^eight days they 
were gettii^ to the base of the mountain, they 
were only in a few instances without abundance 
of buffidoe meat 

Three days took thein over die plains of Mad 
River, (the name given to the Big Horn above this 
mountain) which foUdwiftg for a suasber of days» 
they left it where it was reduced to eighty yards in 
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^idth, and the same evening reached the banks of 
the Colorada, or Spanish River, finding flocks 
of buffaloe at tlie end of the third day's travel on 
this^ stream, the party passed a week in drying buf- 
faloe meat, for the residue of the voyage, as in aD 
probability those were the last animals of the kind 
they would meet with. From this camp, in one 
day, they crossed the Dividing Mountain, and 
pitched their tents on Hoback's Fork of Mad Ri* 
ver, where it was near 150 feet broad ; ^nd in 
eight days more, having passed several stupendous 
ridges, they encamped in the vicinity of the estab- 
lishment made by Mr. Henry, in the fall of 1810; 
on a fork about seventy yards wide, bearing the 
name of that gentleman : having travelled from 
the main Missouri, about 900 miles, in fifty-four 
days. Here, abandoning their horses, the party 
constructed canoes, and descended the Snake, or 
Ky-eye-nem Rivfer, (made by the junction of Mad 
River, south of Henry's Fork) 400 miles ; in the 
course of which they were obliged, by the inter- 
vention of impassable rapids, to make a number of 
portages ; till at length they found the river con- 
fined between gloomy precipices, at least 200 feet 
perpendicular, whose banks for the most part were 
washed by this turbulent stream, which for thirty 
miles was a continual succession of falls, cascades, 
and rapids. Mr. Crooks' canoe had split and up- 
«et in the middle of a rapid, by which one man was 
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drowned, named Antonie Clappin, and Mn Crookw 
saved himself only by extreme exertion in swim- 
ing. From the repeated losses by the qpsetting 
of canoes, their provisions were now reduced to a 
bare sufficiency for five days, totally ignorant of 
the country where they were, and unsuccessful in 
meeting any of the nations from whom they could 
hope for information. 

Unable to proceed by water, Messrs. M 'Kenzie, 
M*Clellan, and Reed set out in different directions 
down the river, for the purpose of finding Indians^ 
and buying hcKrses. Mr. Crooks, with a few men» 
returned to Henry*s Fork for those they had left, 
while Mr. Hunt remained with the main body of 
men, entrapping beaver for their support. Mr. 
Crooks, finding the distance much greater by land 
than he had contemplated, returned at the end of 
three days; where waitii^ five more, expecting 
i^elief from below, the near approach of winter 
made them determine on depositing all superfiuoud 
articles, and proceeding on foot Accordingly, on 
the 10th of November, Messrs. Hunt and Crooks 
set out, each with eighteen men ; one party on the * 
south side of the river. Mr. Hunt was foitunate 
in finding Indians, with abundance of salmon, and 
some horses; but Mr. Crooks saw but few, and 
ill general too miserably poor to afford his party 
inistaooe. Thirteen days brought the latter to a 
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high range of mountains, through which the river 
forced a passage, and the banks beit^ their only 
guide, they still, by climbing aver points of rocky 
ridges projecting into the stream, kept as seas ta. 
it as possible, till ia the evening of the Sd of De^ 
cen^ber/ in^iassable precipices, of ifamense he^ht^ 
put an end to all hopes of following the margifn of 
this water course, which here was no more thaq 
forty yards wide, ran with incredible velocity, and 
WAS withal so foamingly twMlCuous, that even had 
ibe opposite baidc been fit for their purpose tt- 
tempts at rafU^ woiild have beeyi perfect nxad^ 
ness, as they could only have the inducement of 
ending, in a watery grave, a series of hardshipsi 
and privatiow, to which the flMst hardy and deter<» 
mined of the human race must have found htm« 
9^ inadequate. They attempted U^ dimh the 
]poQntah)9» still bent on puriiing on, but a£l;er as^ 
cending for ha^ a day, they discovered to their 
sorrow, that they were not half way ta the summit^ 
and the sqow already too deep for men in their 
en^aciated state to proceed further. 

Regaining the river bank, they returned up,^ ancl 
on tl^f third day «iet with Mr. Hunt and party» 
with one home, proceeding downwards* A eaooci 
wm^ofM mad^ ^f a horse hide» and in it th^ trana* 
pointed some ipeat, which they could spares, to Mr* 
Crooks' starving foUowtrsi who, (qf thei first ejgM»W 
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dajBt tfter leaving the {dace of deposit, bad subr 
sisted on half a meal in twenty-four hours, and in 
the last nine days had eaten only one beaver, a dog, 
a few wild dierries, and some old mockason soles, 
having travelled, during these twenty-seven day^ 
at least five hundred and ££iy miles. For the next 
four days, both parties continued their course up 
the rivec, without any other support than what Uttlo 
rose-buds and cherries they could ikid } but here 
tbey \ackxiy fell in with son^e Snake Indians, from 
whom they got Hve horses, giving thenv three guna 
and some ether articles for the samer 



had bereft J. B. Provost of his senses 
antirely, and on seeing the horse flesh on the oppo^ 
site aide of the n ver^ he was so agitated in crossing in 
a akin canoe, that he upset it, and was unfortunately 
drowned. From hence Mr. Hunt went on to « 
camp of Shosbonies, sbool ninety m^bs above^ where 
ptocuririg a few horses and a guide, he set out fair 
\he main Columbia, across the mountains of the 
south west, leaving the river where it entered the 
range, and on it Mr. ( Vooks and five men, unable 
te travel. Mr. Hunt lost a>Canadian, named Carrier^ 
by starvation, before he mat the Shy«eye*to«ga In* 
diaas in the Columbia phans ; firom whom, getting 
Csttpfdy of provisions, he soon readied the main 
siver, whiok he dssceiBded in oaaoes, and airivedl 



without any furtlier loss at Astoria in the montb 
of February. 

Messrs. M^Kenzte, M'Geliand, and Reed, had 
united their parties on the Snake River Moun- 
tains, through which they travelled twenty-on» 
days, to the Mulpot River, subsisting on an allow^ 
auce by no means adequate to the toils they under- 
went daily ; and to the smallness of their number 
(which was in all eleven) they attribute their snccesa 
in getting with life to whefe they found same wild 
horses. They soon after reached the Forks, called by. 
Captains Lewis and Clarke, Koblkooske; went down 
Lewis's River and the Columbia wholly by water, 
without any misfortune except the upsetting, in s| 
rapid, of Mr. M'Clellaad's canoe ; and although it 
happened on the first day of the year, yet, by great 
exerticm, they clang to the canoe till the othera 
came to their assistance, making their escape with 
the loss of some rifles. They reached Astoria early 
in January, 

Three of the five men who renrained with Mr. 
Crooks, afraid of perishing by want, left him in 
February^ on a small river on the road, by which 
Mr. Hunt had passed* in quest of Indians, and 
have not since been heard of. Mr. Crooks had 
fi^Uowed Mr. Hunt's track in the snow for seveit 
days} but coming to a low prairie* he lost every ap* 
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pearance of a trace, and was compelled to pass the 
remaining part of winter in mountains, subsisting 
sometimes on beaver and horse meat, and their 
skins, and at others pn their success in finding roots. 
Finally, on the last of March, the other only Ca- 
nadian being unable to proceed, was left with a 
lodge of Shoshonies, and Mr, Crooks, with John 
Day, finding the snow sufficiently diminished, un- 
dertook, from Indian information, to cross the last 
ridge, which they happily effected, and reached 
the banks of the Columbia in the middle of April ; 
where, in the beginning of May, they fell in with 
Messrs. Stewart and Co. having been, a few days 
before, stripped of every thing they possessed hy 
a band of villains near the Falls. On the 10th of 
May they arrived safe at Astoria, the principal 
establishment. of the Pacific Fur Company, within 
fourteen miles of Cape Disappointment.** 



* This establishment has since been broken up. 
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DESCRIPTION 
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MISSOURI TERRITORT. 



The Missouri Territory is bounded by the state of 
Louisiana on the south, the Mississippi on the east,. 
the British Territory on the north, and by the Rocky 
lif ountains and Mexico on the west. It was first 
discovered by Sebastian Csbot, in the year 1497> 
and in the year 1619 k was visited by John Pontio* 
de Leon, a Spaniard, who attempted to form a set- 
tlement In 1084, Monsieur de la Salle, a French- 
man, discovered the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
built Fort Louis ; but being assassinated, it waa 
again abandoned. In the year l698» Captain lb- 
berville sailed up the Mississippi, formed a settle- 
ment, and named the country Louisiana. About 
twenty-two years afterwards Monsieur de la Sueur 
also sailed up the Missistippi, and proceeded to the 
distance of 2S80 miles from its mouth. 
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In 1762 France ceded it to Spain by a secret 
treaty, and a small force was sent to take posses- 
sion ; but the inhabitants not having been officially 
made acquainted with the cession, refused to sub* 
mit to the dominion of that power. Some time 
afterwards the Spanish government commissuoned 
a man named O'Reilly, at the head c^ SOOO men, 
who took possession of it» and from motives of re« 
venge, put several of the principal inhabitants to 
death. In 1800, 1801, Spain ceded it back to 
France, and by a treaty of April 30th, 1 803, the 
French government sold it to the United States for 
the sum of fifteen millions of dollars, payable in 
fifteen years, at'one million annually. The extent 
ci country purchased for this sum is not yet known 
with any considerable degree of accuracy, but is 
calcalated to contain at least 1,026,312 square 
miles, or 656,83^,680 acres, and it must be remem.- 
bered that for thk sum not only the political domi** 
nion, but the reversionary property in the land, was 
{iurchased. If we suppose the money to apply to 
the purchase of the land only, the cost will fall 
short of 1^. per acre, or jS3, 6f. 8d. sterling per 
square mile, without one drop of blood being 
shed.* 



' ^ By tlie most accurate calcolatioa, the surface of the gloha 
contains 198»976,786 square miles, one-fifth of which only is 
land, or a9,7M,3&7 square miles, the Tslue of which is 

q8 
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The Mississippi receives the water furnished hy 
> almost the whole of this area, and as the extent of 
country from which it derives its water is pretty 
• accurately known, I shaH state it, that an adequate 
idea may be formed of that mighty river ^ but I 
will previously observe that the name is of Indian 
.origin^ and signifies ^^ The mother of the watersJ 
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From the extremity of the most eastern branch 
to that of the most western, it is 1680 miles in a 
direct line ; and from the commencement of the 
most northerly to its mouth, is 1650, also in a direct 
line. 

Amongst the iinmense advantages which the 
United States will* derive from the purchase of 
Louisiana, the possession of this river is one of the 
greatest. The whole territory of the United States 
fs 1,205,635,840 acres. The following table wiH 
show that the area dependent on the Mississippi for 
a communication with the ocean, is 1,344,779 
square miles, or 860,658,560 acres. The whole 
empire of China is only estimated at 800,000,000 
of acres ! 



£132,651,190 sterling:, at £3, 6s, Sd. per square mile; from 
whence it appears that at this price the cost of seven worlds, as 
large as this we inhabit, would be only £028,558,330!!! Should 
any one doubt the wisdom of Mr. Jefferson, after being acquaint- 
ed with this fact, let him enter into a calculation of the expences 
iucmredin the old mode of acquiring territory by the swwd. H« 
will soon conrince himself that this is a Very much improyed phuu 
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The area of the states or territoriesf, or of the 
portions of fiuch as contribute to the waters of this 
river are as follow : — 

Missouri Territory, 985,2&0 

North- West Territory, ^, 53,415 

Illinois Territory (the whole) , • « • • • 52,000 

Indiana State, 4*, 37,050 

Ohio State, ^, 35,088 

Pennsylvania, |, 16,4^ 

New York, ^, 521 

Maryland, T*T» 140 

Virginia,!, 28,200 

Kentucky (the whole) 40,110 

Tennessee (ditto), 43,200 

Mississippi Territory, }, , « • 29,560 

State of Orleans, |, 20,500 

Ceorgia,^!^, 2,000 

T^orth Carolina, -jV, 1,100 

South Carolina, rfv* 152 

« 

Square miles, 1,344,770 
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This area is nearly twenty-eight times the extent 
of England and Wales» and eleven times that of the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Mr. Mellish enters into a calculation of the 
quantity of water discharged by this river at its 
mean height ; but notwithstanding his usual accu-* 
racy, I think he has erred in this case, by taking a 
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Wrong data. In the first place^ he has made his 
estimate of the magnitude of the river by consider- 
ing it at its mouth, without taking intoaecount the 
great number of bayoux that have previously issued 
from it Even at Orleans its magnitude is much 
diminished. Amongst other bayoux that take wa- 
ter from this river above that city, are hajfim Chif 
JaUe^ hagou Tunica^ bayou Manckac^ La Ftmtche^ 
and Placgmines. In other places any of these five 
bayoux would be considered as a great river ; but 
here a comparison with their vast parent destroys 
their consequence. It is singular that the Missis- 
sippi maintains its full magnitude only for the 
length of three miles. At that distance from the 
mouth of Red River issues bayou Chifialie. 

The decond error consists in not allowing suffi- 
cient depth to the liver. He assumes forty feet as 
the average depth from Orleans to the mouth, 
whereas it is well known that at that city the depth 
is sixty fathoms, or 360 feet, and in no part from 
thence to the bar at its mouth is it less than thirteen 
fathottis, or 78 feet But although he hbs assumed 
the dimensions (^the river at too litde, he has err- 
ed greatly in the calculation founded thereon, by 
inaking the discharge of water five times more than 
his own data will produce. He considers the river 
at two miles in breadth, forty feet in depth, and to 
run four mil^ per hour. This give&i he si^ 
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94,000,000 of gallons per second, whereas it is on- 
ly 18,637,325 gallons. Perhaps about 60,000,000 
of gallons per second, at a mean state betwixt Red 
River and bayou Chifyie, may not be far from the 
true quantity. 

» 

T^e territory west of the Mississippi belonging to 
the United States, and extending from that river to 
the rocky mountains has evidently two characters, 
to distinct, as regards the external appearance, that 
they caHnot justly be inclosed in one general descrip. 
tion. The part which lies immediately on the Missis- 
sippi, and extends from 100 to 260 miles westward 
from that river, has a thin covering of timber, consist- 
ing of clumps and of scattered trees. From the west- 
em limits of this region to the Rocky Mountains, th^ 
whole is one vast prairie or meadow, and, except- 
ing on the alluvion of the rivers, and, in a few in- 
•tances, on the side^ of the small hills, is entirely 
divested of trees or shrubs. The extent of this 
region is not accurately known, on account of the 
real situation of the Rocky Mountains not yet be- 
ing truly ascertained }^ but it appears from the ac- 
count of hunters and travellers, that in some of our 
best maps and globes they are laid down consider- 
ably too far to the eastward. The course of the 
Mississippi is nea^rly from north to south, and its 
average longitude nearly 90 degrees west. The 
coast of the Pacific^ in the medium latitude of the 
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Mississippi from its source to its mouth, is about 
130 degi'ees west, a difference of 40 degrees, mak- 
ing in that latitude the distance from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific to be 1^2124 miles. It is the opi- 
nion of all whom I have consulted, and who have 
crossed the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, that 
from the eastern limits of that chain to the Missis- 
sippi, the distance is at least twice as great as from 
the western limit to the Pacific* If this is admit- 
ted to be correct, the distance from the summit of 
the Rocky Mountains to the Mississippi is 1416 
miles, from which if 150 be subtracted for the. half 
breadth of the chain, and 200 for the woody region 
on the Mississippi, the breadth of the prairie will 
appear to be 1066 miles, and its length, from north 
to south is at least 18 degrees of latitude, or 1251 
miles. 

Excepting towards the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the whole of this extent is what is usually 
termed a plain, being destitute of those elevations 
that in other parts appear to have resulted from 
convulsions. But although the general surface 
corresponds almost exactly with the convexity of 
the earth, the agency of water has produced innu- 
merable shallow valleys ; and of the elevated places 



* Mr. Mellish asserts that one branch of the Missouri rises 
within 450 miles of the Pacific Ocean. 



which separate them, those termed dividing ridges* 
are the highest. From the top of any of these 
ridges the limits of the visible horizon are as ex- 
actly defined, and the view as extensive as at sea, 
the undulations on the surface of the earth here 
bearing no greater proportion in the scale than the 
waves of an- agitated ocean. The deviation from 
the true curvature of the earth is much greater on 
the approach to the Rocky Mountains.^ This gives 
an increased velocity to the currents of water, and 
produces a more powerful attrition on their beds. 
The consequence is, ihe valleys in that part are 
deeper, and the surface more rugged and broken. 

• 

Several geological &cts tend to prove lliat this 
portion of the globe has been peculiarly exempted 
from the operation of local and disorganizing con* 
vulsions, and that it has remained for a vast length 
of time in its present state. The most prominent 
of these facts is the undisturbed uniformity of the 
strata, and their general parallelism to the surface 
of the earth, as exemplified in the vast stratum of 
iron ore on the Missouri, and in the limestone 
rocks, wherever they occur. The depth and ex- 
tent of the valleys of the river, together with the 
peculiar formation of the hills, tend to confirm the 
opinion, that whatever changes have taken place 

* See note in page 60. 
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on the surface have been effected by the operations 
of a slow, but continually acting cause. 

Some of the mineral deposits are of wonderful 
extent Of these the deposit of salt on the Ar« 
kansas river is the most remarkable. So little of 
this is yet known, that an adequate idea of its mag<* 
nitude can only be formed by taking into view the 
number of rivers constantly impregnated by it^ and 
the extent of country from which they derive their 
sources. The most southerly of the salt rivers that 
rise in the region, containing this salt dspOBiU is a 
branch of Red River, called by the Indians Ba-ha^ 
cha-ha, and by the French Fousoacheta. It is a 
considerable stream, and salt rock is found on ifs 
banks. No fewer than three salt rivers or streams 
flow into the Arkansas^ the least of which is fifty 
yards in breadth : another is seventy^five, and the 
largest is 150 yards wide. This last is called by 
the Osages New-sew-ki tonga, which signifies in 
their language, " The largest salt rher^^' These 
streams all rise in the same region,^ aA also does a 
branch of the Canadian Foik of the Arkansas, ano* 
ther large river mentioned by Mr. Pike, the name 
of which he writes Ne-sout-che-bra-ra, which name 
indicates that either the water is salt, or that sah is 
found in the neighbourhood.* 

* As the whole of this region is the property of the Osag« 
Indians, it may justly be inferred that all the names of the rivers 
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It appears that this salt deposit passes under the 
Arkansas to the north west, and impregnates two 
branches of the Kanzas river of the Missouri, both 
0f considerable magnitude* There are several salt 
deposits on this globe, of vast extent ; but perhaps 
when this deposit becomes better ascertained, it 
will be found inferior to none in point of imgni« 
tude J for if its continuity in one body is a fact, 
the area it covers must amount to several thousand 
square miles** 

It is worthy of notice that g^sum and clay sire 
^und abounding with the salt o£ this deposit, 4nd 
that in this instance, as well as in many others, the 
substances which are concomitant with each other 

hare originated with them. It is eyidisnt that Pike wrote th« 
name from hearing the proniinciatioB, as the Indians do not 
write ; and had he attended to the derivation in this instance, he 
would have followed the same orthography as in the former, hoth 
being derived from ne'shu^ or nev>sew (salt), and neS'^kot or 
nes^e (river). He would then have written it New-^ew-kc" 
bra^ra. 

* Mr. Sihiy says the extent of this salt region is 75 miles 
«quare, which gives an area of 5625 Siqudre miles. Of the de- 
gree to which the water of these salt riven iis satarated, somo 
idea may be fonned when it is stated, that in the dry seasons 
the water of the Arkansas and Red Rivers are rendered very 
brackish by them. It appears also that it is the overflowing of 
one of these salt fiverd that flllis the Great Lake, which is eva- 
porated «very iiiimtter, Had Mviw the tnonttiatioii m«Ati«tied ia 
page 186, . 



on this continent, correspond with the order ob- 
served in other parts of the world. Salt springs 
are very abundant in other parts west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The body of iron ore on the Missouri is 
another instance of the magnitude of mineral depo- 
sits in this country. Some account of it may be 
seen in page 81'. 

From the accounts of hunters, the various in- 
dications of coal, and its frequent appearance, we 
may justly conclude that no portion of the earth 
is more abundant in that useful mineral than this 
region. It appears in various parts, at the foot of 
the bluils of the Missouri. On the Osage River, 
a bed of very great, but unknown thickness, shews 
itself. On Red River it comes to the surface in 
several places, and the hunters speak of it as be- 
ing one of the most common substances on the 
Little Missouri, and the Roche Jaune Rivers. 

The existence of silver ore about the head of 
the Arkansas and Red River is believed by the 
inhabitants of Upper Louisiana, and vaiious ac- 
counts are current amongst them of its having 
been discovered there by hunters. As those rivers 
rise in the range of mountains in which the mines 
of Santa Fe are situated, and not far distant from 
them, the account , is probable ; but the frequent 
occurrence of pyrites in America, the deceptive 
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appearance of that 'substancei and the inability of 
men so little acquainted with mineralogy to discri- 
minate, should induce great caution in admitting 

the fact* 

• 

The part lying betwixt this vast meadow and 
the Mississippi river, it has already been stated, is 
of a difierent character as regards the external ap- 
pearance of the country. This difference is not 
confined to the presence of trees in that part ; the 
surface of the country having also a different as- 
pect. The numerous rivers falling into the Mis- 
sissippi in this region, together with their various 
ramifications, run in deep and comparatively nar- 
row valleys, which gives to this country a very un- 
even appearance. This is a necessary consequence 



* In the interior of America, specimens of pyrites have been 
often shewn to me as the ore of silver or gfold, and I have fre- 
quently found it an unpleasant task to undeceive those who were 
in possession of them, as they were persuaded that they had 
made a valuable discovery. 

Immediately after I left the month of the Kenhawa river, I 
was followed to Galliopolis by a Quaker of the name of Kende, 
who shewed me some specimens of whitish pyrites, which he 
said was silver ore, and offered me a considerable sam of money 
if 1 would instruct him in the. method of separating the metal. 
I attempted to undeceive him, but he became ang^y, and inti- 
mated that he knew the value of the mine too well to be taken 
in that way J and that it was no uncommon thing for English- 
men to discourage the working of mines iti America, that they 
might get hold of tbem for themselves* 
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to the number of small rivers that fall immediaiefy 
into the great trunk of the Mississippi. The general 
level of its bed, is at least 150 or 200 feet below 
that of the surrounding country. This gives a fall 
of that extent to the minor streams, besides that 
which is occasioned by the natural declivity of the 
country, and^ of course, causes an increased v^o- 
city, and consequently a more powerful action on 
their beds ; the effect extends to the smallest of 
the collateral branches. But although this por- 
tion differs so much from the other in its external 
appearance, still there are good reasons for think- 
ing that they differ but little in their subterranean 
conformation, as many instances occur to prove, 
that although the surface is much more broken 
and uneven, it is entirely owing to the more pow- 
erful action of the streams. The frequent in- 
stances of thin horizontal strata of limestone rock 
appearing on both sides of a valley, corresponding 
in all the circumstances of elevation, thickness^ 
and their component parts, prove that the hSlt 
have not been formed by convulsions. 

With a few exceptions only, of isolated sand- 
fttorie rock, the whole of this portion of the Missouri 
territory that I have seen is calcareous; the 
rocks being of a whitish limestone, containing or-^ 
ganic remains in abundance, consisting of the 
casts of EntrochU^ Anomke, &c. In this particular^ 
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on exception must be made to the rock fbrming^ 
the matrix of the lead in the mine region. In thi^ 
rock I could not find any trace of organic re- 
laains whatever. 

When the subterranean geography of this coun- 
try shall become better known^ it will probably be 
found to be one of the most interesting in the world. 
Besides the evidence furnished by the caves known 
to exist in the incumbent took, there are other 
£icts tending to prove^ that, beneath the surface, 
there are a great many others, and of Vast extent* 
A considerable number of the minor streams are 
entirely lost under ground, except in time of 
iloods, and no place where they re-appear can be 
traced out. The Merrimac and Gasconade rivers 
have each a spring rising in their bed^ either of 
which would be sufficient of itself to form a 
considerable river ; and about 300 miles S. S. W. 
of St* Louis, there is a branch of White Biver, 
composed entirely of one spring, so copious, that I 
am credibly informed a boat of thirty or forty 
tons burthen might sail to the source. 

In many parts of this country, there are great 
numbers of what the inhabitants call *' imk holes J* 
These are all of the same form, but difier in magni- 
tude, some not beiog more than thirty yards in 
^ cUameter at the top ; others exceed two hundred* 
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They are circular, but diminish towards the bot- 
tom, and resemble an inverted hollow cone : some 
of the large ones are so deep, that tall trees, grow* 
ing at the bottom, cannot be seen until we ap- 
proach the brink of the cavity. I have examined 
many of these sink holes^ and in several have 
heard the . noise of water, as of a considerable 
stream, running below the bottom of the cavity. 
In others, the subterranean stream is visible, and 
affords evidence that it has caused the cavity, by 
carrying away the incumbent earth which has 
fallen in from time to time. 



The abundance of nitre, generated in the caves 
of this country, is a circumstance which ought not 
to be passed over unnoticed. These caves are 
always in the limestone rocks ; and in those which 
produce the nitre, the bottom is covei'ed with 
earth, which is strongly impregnated with it, and 
visible in needle-form crystals. In order to obtain 
the nitre, the earth is collected and lixiviated : the 
water, after being saturated, is boiled down, and 
suffered to stand till the crystals are formed. In 
this manner, it is no uncommon thing for three 
meii to make 100 lbs. of salt-petre in one day. As 
these caves may probably have been the reswt of 
wild 'animals in former times, the accumulation of 
nitre, in the first instance, is not surprising ; but 
that the earth, on being again spread Oitk the ho^ 
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torn of the cave, should be re-impregnated in the 
fpace.of.four or five yeara» h not so easily account' 
ed for : that this is a Act, many who have been 
employed in making salt-petre, have assured me. 
In the spring of 1810, James McDonald of Bon- 
kommoi and his two so&s, went to some caves on 
the Gasconade River lo make salt-petre, and in a 
few weeks returned with S^OOO lbs. to St. Louis. 

It i^ veryw probable that cod is here in great 
abundance. About four miles west of St Louis, a 
vein, from^ twelve to eighteen inches in thickness, 
breaks out at the edge of a creek, and is used by 
the blacksmiths. In the year 1810, the grass of 
the prairie on the American Bottom, in the Illinois 
Territory^ took fire, and kindled the dry stump of 
a tree, about five miles east of St Louis : this 
stump set fire to a fine bed of coal on which it 
stood, and the coal continued to burn for several 
months, until the earth fell in and extinguished it. 
This bed breaks out at the bottom of the bluffi of 
the Mississippi, and is about five feet in thickness ; 
I visited the place, and by examining the indica* 
iiqns, found !tbe same vein at the .surface several 
mites distant. ^ Near the villi^ of St. Ferdinand, 
on the edge of the Missouri, the bank is one soUd 
bed of fine coal, of unknown thickness, but cer* 
taiply more, than . twenty feet : this bed is called 
by the Frendi La CharbonnUre. 
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The Lead Mines of St. Genevieve* occixpy an 
extent of country, the limits of which have not 
yet been ascertained: they commence about thir^ 
miles west of the Mississippi, and extend west 
and north west* That which more particular- 
ly indicates the existeno^ of lead, is- a rednesa 
oi the soil, .which appears to result from the de* 
composition of an haematitic iron ore, found there 
in great abundance, intermixed with pyrites, and 
in some of its states exhibiting evident proofs 
of being a transition from^ that substance. Hie 
indications are still stronger, if this earth oon- 
tains sulphate of barytes, crystalized carbonate of 
lime, and aggregated crystals of quartz* All these 
are in some parts very abundant, and^ genei^ally p£ 



* It was the di6eof«rj of these had nines that gavenae to 
the famous Mississippi scheme, projected by Law iiv 1719, which 
ruined hundreds of families in Fra^ice. It was then supposed 
that it was a silver mine ; and ahhongh the buhUe buist imaie^ 
diately, it is surprising that Da Phiz>. who wrot^ liiirly«iiin0 
years afterwards, should still persist, in'the error. He not onl]F 
lays.down a silver mine on the Marameg in his niap of Louisiana, 
but mentions it in his description. Hie Marameg is haw edled 
the MerramaCy on a branch of whieh^ called ihaNegro: Fork, 
tKe mines of St Genevieve m. sxtwited^ Dn Pntz Wf9i ** The 
aiine of Maram^, which is silver, is pretty near the cppflaence 
of the river which gives it name ; which is. a great advantage ta 
flioee who would work it, because they might easily, by that 
means* have their geods from Europe. It is sitaate abbot im 
hundlM leagues from t]|e 
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a red colour, probably occasioned by the oxyde of 
iron contained in the soiL 

t • 

These mines have been worked since about the 
year 1725, and until of late the ore has not beea 
sought for in the rock, but has been found in the 
earth in detached lumps, intermixed with the 
substances mentioned .above* The workmen em. 
ployed, have no other implements than a pick-axe 
and ^ wooden shovel, and when at work, appiear 
as if employecl in making tan pitSy rather than in 
mining. When they come to the rock, or to such 
a depth that it is no longer convenient to throw 
the dirt out of the hole, they quit, and perhaps 
commence a new diggings as they term it» 
within a few feet of that which they have previ- 
ously abandoned. Each digger works separately 
for himself, and sells the ore to the proprietor of 
the soil, at two dcdlars per 100 lbs. It is evident 
from the nature of the employment, that the 
gain to the diners must be very precarious, but 
in general they appear to Eve comfortably. They 
are almost all Creole French who are employed^ 
and if I may judge from a single instance, retain 
as much fondness for showy dress as the most 
foppish of their ancestors.* 

* On a Satnrdsy eveniog^ I arrived at the mine Belle Fon^ 
taime, aod employed myself antil night in exanrinmf the sub^ 

R2 
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The proprietors who buy the ofe, cause ft to be 
smelted in furnaces constructed of two paraHe! 
walls, one about eight, the other four feet high, 
and three and a half asunder : these are joined by 
two sloping side walls, and into this inclosed area 
Che fuel and ore are thrown. In this way, they 
obtaid fronj wity to sieventy pier cent of lead^ the 
ore is said to contain eighty, 

' The mines belong to a number of proprietors s 
they are mostly fadd by grants from the Spani^ 
governors formerly residing at St Louis> asad aie 
worked with more or less spirit, as the ore hap«^ 
pens to be abundant or otherwise, as the workmed 
Ijuit one digging without ceremony^ when ifhey 
hear of better success at another. The profits of 
the proprietors are commensurate with the qnan^ 
tity of ore raised on their property: therdtbi^ 
when the £ggings become less productive thafi 
usual^ ihey make trials on difi^eiit parts of their 
iand, to discover where' tfaeore is more abundant 
that the diggers may be induced to remain with 
them* These trials consist in nothilig moce than 
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Stances thrown out by the digger*^ jeincl found the most intertsf* 
ing specimens amongst the refuse of one man^ who, on that ac« 
eoant, I particnlarljr noticed. On the f<^owing mming I met 
him in ihe village^ dressed in a iriiite gown» with rod slippeiSt 
^ a Uiiejil)^ wai|rtopatj.eml]!roi4efed with sOfar lace* 
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digging a hiole in $ome part of the woods> to the 
depth of three or four feet, and judging by the 
quantity of ore (Galena J what dc^ee of success 
may be expected* 



A litde time before I visited Ricfawood 
the property of Monsieur Lebaume,. of St. Loais> 
he had made forty trials, by simply digipng holes, 
iiot more than four feet deep, in places remote 
from each other, on his land. In thirty««ighl of 
these he found ore, and from one hole nore than 
half a cwt. was raised. This gentleman owns a 
square league* 

• 

As soon as any particular district is found so 
abundant as to warrant a fiimace to be erected 
near, it, they give it a name* Whilst I was at St. 
Louis, one of these |)laces was discovered, and 
named Mine au ShibboleA^ from which, I was cre- 
dibly informed, four millions of pounds weight of 
bre was Tatsed in this manner in one summer. 
The diggings which I visited were Mine au Bur* 
pHf Mine BeOe Fontaine^ Rkkwood MineSy Old 
J^iggif^^f New Diggings, and Elliot's Diggings* 
Some of these diggings are ten or twelve miles 
distant from each other. Mine la Matte, on the 
waters of the river St. Francis, is thirty or forty 
miles south of all the rest Some of these mines 
have fiiUen into ^e hands of Americans, who have 
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ventured to penetr^e the rock, whFcfa is always 
found at a depth of from six to twelve feet below 
the surface, and have been amply rewarded -for 
their enterprize. 

: I remained a few days with Mr. Elliot; who at 
that time had only just commenced on thie rock, 
but had the most promising prospects of success. 
He had raised a considerable quantity of ore» and 
many tons of blende, and with the last had repaired 
the road to his works, not knowing what substunce 
it was. Mr. Moses Austin, proprietor of Mine 
au Burton, had been very successful, having found 
large masses of ore in the caves of the rock into 
which he had penetrated. 

At the New Diggings a great deal had been 
raised out of the rock, and a considerable quantity 
was lying oh the bank in very large lumps. 
When I visited that place, they were impeded by 
water, and had no better means of getting rid of 
it, than those which buckets, reused by a windlass, 
afforded. I was prevented from descending by 
the quantity of water then in the mine. 

Although the district of country which contains 
the present diggings^ is considered as comprising 
the mines, I am of opinion that the lead extends 
to a very great distance beyond those limits. I 
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hare seen all the indications on the upper part of 
the Mefrimac River, fifty or sixty miles west of 
the present workings, and still farther to the 
northward^ at the mouth of the Gasconade, on 
the Missouri. It is supposed by some that it 
extends to the mines belonging to the Saukee 
and Fox nations of Indiana^ which are situated on 
the Mississippi, six hundred .miles above St. 
Louis.r-These mines are known to extend over a 
space of eighty miles in length, and nine miles 
in breadth.* 



* These miiies are of great value to the Saukee and Fok na^ 
tions. As the ^ame on the lands which they claim is nearly de^ 
Iroyed, they have therefore been compelled to commence the bu- 
siness of mining, or rather digging. The ore is raised by the 
Moa, but the operation of smelting is done by the squaws. The 
method by which th^ extract the metal was described to me by 
Mr. Prior, who was of Messrs* Lewis and Clarke's party, and 
who traded with these Indians for Iead« They first dug a deep 
cavity in the ground, near a perpendicular bank of the Missis- 
sippi, and from the face of the bank make an horizontsd hole 
to meet the bottom of it. A quantity of dry wood is then thrown 
into the cavity, and set fire to, after which the ore is thrown in, 
and the supply of both continued. The metal runs out at the 
horizontal opening, and is received in holes made by the Indi- 
ans with their hsek in the sand of the river. In this state it 
is bought by the traders from St, Louis, who afterwards cast it 
into pigs in their own moulds. Formerly, these Indians gave 
permission to a person of the name of Dubuque to dig lead : he 
resided at their village, being much respected by them, and ac- 
quired some property, the management of which, after his dealh» 
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Some of die isolated sancUstone' rocks in tliis 
territory, alluded to» are remarkable for Aeir pu* 
rity, being so white as to exactly resemble the 
purest lump sugar. These would famidi an ex* 
cellent material for the manufiurture of glass. 

About five miles west <^ Herculaneuniy which 
is situated on the Mississippi, thirty miles below 
St. Louis, there is a limest(me rode, about a quar- 



fell into the hands of Au^mtiiB Choutov, of St. Loms, who» in 
18U>, adTf-rtised for sale Diiboqae'a property in the mines, or 
his right of di?giDg^ lead. It was bought by Ci^ooel Smith, the 
proprietor of Mm€ Beile Foniaint^ and Mr. Mooriiead of St. 
LouiSy for about 3000 dollars. They ascended the BHssissippi 
with an armed party, to take possession, but were very rooghly 
handled by the Indians, and happy in having escaped with their 
lives. . The Indiana immediately afterwards edied a oooBeil, Mi 
being frsffnl of giving offimoe to the American government, lliey 
sent depulieB to St. Lonia, to plead their cause before Governor 
Howard and General Clarke, who performed their mission with 
great ability; first disclaiming any intention to contintte the 
grant beyond the life of Dvbuqae, and» secondly, any wish to 
oiiend the government of the United States, by driving away 
Smith and Moorhead. They next stated, that when the Crcof 
Spirit gave the land to the Red Men, their anceston, he fore« 
saw thai the Wbite Men wooU come into the country, and i[hat 
tbe game would hn deatroyed ; therefore, eat of his great good* 
Bess, he pot lead into the gvoond, that they, their wives and 
children, might continue to exist : they lastly appealed to Ae 
justiee of their Greai Fmtker, the Phssident of the United 
States* Cknremor Howard wM General' Ckrke apf>roved of their 
Midnct, and assnnd them^ the pvoteetion of. the government 
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ter of a mile in length^ and* in sdme parts forty 
or fifty feet high. This rock is so completely per^ 
forated m almost every part^ as to resemble a ho«i 
neycomb^ and the perforations are from one-eighth 
to three quarters of an indb. in diameter.^ It has 
exactly the appearance of marine rocks, perforated 
by Mytibts H^bphagus^ pr Hugsms. 

V* 

Fossil bones have been dog up in various places 
in Upper Louisiana. At a salt lick, about three 
miles from the Merrimac river, and twelve from 
St Louis, several bones have been discovered, evi* 
denUy belonging to the same q>ecies of mammoth 
as those found on the Ohio, and in Orange County, 
State of New York. I have frequently been in- 
formed of a place on Osage river, where Hiere are 
abundance of bo^es, of great magnitude. Gene* 
ral Clarke shewed me a tooth brought from the in- 
terior : it was a grinder^ and belonged to the ani* 
mal mentioned by Cuvier, called by him Masto- 
doat6 Avec dents carris. * ' 

The general character of this eountry is that 
of prairie, with scattered trees, and interspersed 
dumps. On the summits of the ridges, the lim- 
ber is generally red cedar, (Juniperus virginianaj 
on the prairie, post oak, (Quercus ObttuUobaJ black 
jack, C^^^^'^^^ fiigraj blade wabmt, (Juglam 
i%ra^ and shdl bark hickory, fjuglans squanioM.J 
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The alluvion of the rivers contain a greater variety, 
of which the principal are-«-cotton wood, ('Popubu 
angtUosaJ sycamore, (Plakmm occidentaSsJ over- 
cup oak, (Qt^iercus macrocarpaj nettle tree, or 
hackberry, (CeUis cras^blia). hoop adi, (Celtis 
odddentaUs) honey locust, (Gleditua triacanAofJ 
black locustj (Rohima pseudacaeiaj co£fee tree, 
fGuilandina dioica) peccan, (Juglans oUvtefbrrm) 
and many of the trees comm<»i in the states eq^t of 
the AUeghanies,* 

» 
. The soil is gentsraUy excellent, being for the 
most part black loam, and is tilled witbput .much 
trouble. 

The climate is veiy fine: the spring commences 
about thp middle of March in the neighbourhood 
of St Louis, at which time the willow, (ScdisJ 
the elm, {Ubnus Americana J and maples, f ilcec 
rubnwi and SaccharinumJ are in flower. The 
spring rains usually occur in May, after which 
month the weather continues fine, almost without 
interruption, until September^ when rain again oc- 
curs about the equinox, after which it remains 
again fine serene weather until near Christmas, 
when the winter commences. About the begin- 

* A li«t ef ^me of .theherbacaoiw plants of the Miasoari ter- 
ritory will be fonad aimeied. 
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ning or middle of October the Indian summer* com- 
mences, and i» immediately known by the change 
which takes place in the atmosphere^ as it now be- 
comes hazy, or what they term smoky. This gives 
to the sun a red appearance, and takes away the 
glare of light, so that all the day, except a few 
hours about noon, he may be looked at with the 
naked eye without pain ; the air is perfectly qtiies- 
cent and all is stillness, as if nature, afler her ^er- 
tions during the summer^ were now at rest. The 
winters are sharp, but it may be remarked that less 
snow falls, and they are much mwe moderate 
' on the west than on the east side of the All^hanies 
in similar latitudes. 

The wild productions of <iie Missouri Territory, 
^ocfa as fruits, nuts, and berries, are numerous : of 
these the summer grape C^i^ cestioaUs) appears 
to be the most valuable, as the French have made a 
considerable quantity of wine from it by collecting 
the wild fruit.t This species grows in abundance 
^n the prairiesj and produces a profusion of fine 



* Indians begin to provide for the winter when this state of 
ihe weather commences, as they know it will soon approach. 

t Mr. James Berry, with whom I resided, about fonr miles 
from St. Louis, told me that he made eight quarts of wine from 
the grapes of one of these vines, which tan up a sanaH tree, 
•bont IdO yards from his boose. 
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bunches. The winter grape fFitis vulfdnum) h 
remarkaUe for. the large size of its vine, which 
climbs to the tops of the highest trees, jguid tajces 
such full possession of (heir tops, that after the &U 
of the leaf, the tree to which it has attached itself 
seems to be loaded with £ruit The vinev at the 
bottom is commonly six or eight inches in diametor^ 
I measured one near the lyfetrimac riveri that way 
tlurty-seven inches inoircuvaferenceneartbe gMiuuit 
after which it divided into three branchfei» eaqh 
branch taking possession of a tree« The fruit is 
verygood after the frastshavecomme^cejl* AmM^her 
fruit found here is the persimoiH (Dhspgffw tjgr- 
ghdana) which in appearance jreslembles a pli|«i« 
excepting that the permanent calyx of the flower 
remains. It Is so astHngent until ameliorated by 
the frosts, that on beihg eaten, it draws up' the 
mouth, and when swallowed,, contracts the diroat 
in such a manner as to cause a sensation similar to 
that of choking. 

The papaw (Anona trihba) is found in plenty 
onJthe alluvion of the rivers. Thje fruit is of the 
magnitude and shape of a middling sized cucum- 
ber, and grows in clusters of three, four, or five 
together : when ripe the pulp is of the consist- 
ence of a custard, and is very agreeable to some 
palates ; but the hogs wilt not touch them* Straw- 
berries are in vast abundance on the jMnirieB, and 
ire very fine* The pecan^ or Illinois nut^ is a kind 
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ci walnat, but very different from all the other 
species, both in the form and texture of iu shelly' 
which is so thin as to be cracked between the teeth 
with the greatest ease. It is of an oblong fonn» 
and from that circumstance the tree which produces 
it has obtained the name of Juglans vUvttfbrmis. 
There are jseveral other species of hickory and waU 
nuty whidi yidd'nuts in great abundance. These^ 
together with acorns from the various ^ecies of 
oak, fiirnifih abundance of food for hogs. 

* 

Hie quadrupeds fbund in parts inhabited by the 
whites^ ef which tile flesh is eaten, are bear, deer^ 
hares^ racoon, qpossunr, and a variety of squirrels* 
'Witii bear, de^V and turkeys, ihe town of St. Louis 
is friquentfy aupi^ied by a tribe of die Shaw«il6e 
mtioo of Indians^ who Mve aboiit seveftty miles 
wwt of tliat place. They usually charge a quarter 

of a dollar for ^a turkey or a quarter of venison. 

. *-. 

It is necessary to observe that Uppier Louisiana 
WBi settled from Canada, not by wsiy of Orleans^ 
but by proceeding alcoig the Lakes^ and deteead* 
ii^ the Jllinois or ^Miaoai riversi snd may be con* 
aideredasa distinct colony, Ihe history of wldch^ 
so ftr as may be gathered frooa tbemsel vei^ does 
not present those honid examples of treachery and 
injustice to the Indians, which will for ever dia- 
^aoe the memoiy of those who first fiirmed the 
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lower settlement. The consequence has been, that 
although individual acts of injustice or aggression, 
conunitted against the Indians, have met with due 
and appropriate punishment^ yet no general act 
has been committed of a nature so atrocious as to 
provoke general extermination ; a thing extremely 
easy to have been effected by the Indians in the 
early part of the settlement, as there were several 
|K>werful tribes in liieir vicinity, llie inhaMtai^td 
of Kaskaskias say that it was coeval with FbiladeK 
phia, and the common term for Vincennes, (Old 
Post) shows that it must have been one of the first 
settlemeotd, if not the first. Both diese are on the 
east side of the Mississippi, as also are Cahokia and 
the small settlement of Pridrie duRoche. Besides 
these four, on the west side, there were five villages 
originally settled, each of which, besides its proper 
name, has a nick^name given to it. St. Genevieve is 
MUere; Garondolet, Vtdde Pache ; St. Louis, Pdn 
Court; St. Ferdinand, Fhrissanie; and St. Charles, 
Petit Cote. These nine villages were scattered some 
more than 100 miles distant from each other, imd no 
two of them were so situated as to be capable of 
renderitag mutmd aid, in case of attack from the 
Indians;, and- tor more than sixty years five of tliem 
existedf itdbted in a wfldemess^ 600 miles at least 
from any other white setttefs. 

' The villages were regularly laid oat in sqsaMft 
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of .300 feet on each side, the houses standing to^ 
wards the streets, and the interior of the area com-^ 
posed of gardens and orchaids. To each of these 
villages was appropriated a large space of ground^ 
asid fenced in the form of a parallelogram* In tbt» 
$pa€e allotments are laid out, correspondent in 
number arid relative magnitude with the town lots. 
These allotments extend the whole length of the 
fieldii but their magnitude is determined by the 
breadth, which is mM^ked On one of the fences, be« 
ing once, or once and a* half^ or twice, &c. the 
length of the side of a squar# arpent of land. In 
the icoBUQon field belonging to Carondoiet, these 
nwrow stripes i^re more thab a mile and a half iQ 
length. Besides die appropriation of land fm cnl* 
tiyation, an' extensive tract was laid out ^ eaeb 
townasiafeoest, or demesne^ from which each indi- 
vidual cuts what wood he thinks proper. ^1 these 
appropriationis have been r ratified by the .comm]»- 
aioners appointed by thegovernihent of the United 
States^ since the ce8sii>ri of LoiasiaBa^ to examincf 
inCo daims.; The Frimih, who are the descendants 
of the fimt settlisrs, are very inddent, arid so much 
attachied to the manners of their ancestors, and 
even thieir practices in husbandry, that laltbough 
they, see their. American neighbours, by the ^pli- 
cation of improved implements and methods, aUe 
to cultivate double the quantity of ground in the 
mine line^ nothing can induce tliem toabradan 
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their old practices : and if any one attempts to rea* 
son with them on the subject, tfaeit constant reply 
is, " As it was good enough for our £>re^th€ars, it 
is good enough for us -/* whence it appears that 
even veneration for ancestry may becooie an eVft» 
They cultivate mak&e, > wheat, oats, barley^ beans, 
(PhaseobisJ pumpkins, winter and musk melons, 
and tobacco and cotton for their o^^ us)^- Apples 
and peaches are very fine : tb^ former abundant^ 
and do not ^require to 'be enjgfaflied. 'Tfafey pay 
great attention to gardenteg, and havtf) a goodas- 
sortment of roots and vegetables. Notwitfa^aiid« 
their want of industry^ there is anappeinmoe of 
comfort, and independence » their villages^ as, 
from the richness of. the ^ml, >and Bneftess of the 
elimat^^ the labours attendant an agricolture, and 
attention necessary. to their cattle, arecompanu 
tivdy iixivid. They haVe abnndance of Uorses^ 
cows, and 'hogs, all which run ai Iscga on die 
prairies, as they have np ibclosutes hv|-for. the 
purpose of agricuHure. They mow' » little gtass 
on the prairie^ which tliey bake ittto hay, and g^re 
it to their horses and ca(itle.wlieii tfie'groimd k c6« 
vered with snow: at other times ttey^teavetfaem 
to pcovide-'ftr tfaeottelves^ Thehogfrsostsiattem* 
selyes m qtraiobeijji^^ hsole mttSr hiekorf ttuts^ 
acoms iBiidTOo{s,:«*i mustjbe boca0iQM%>sm^gk& 
for isthe woods, ts> pi^et^enft them fiiMi becottting 
entiMiy wild. On these oooasatfM, tiie pi*o|tftotof 
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fills his saddle bags with the ears of Indian corn, with 
which he mounts his horse, generally with his rifle 
on his shoulder. If he finds them within three 
or four miles of his house, he thinks himself fortu- 
nate ; but it sometimes happens that he is two days 
in ^* hunting them up," as they term iu When he 
finds them, he throws down an ear of com, which 
they devour, and he rides gently towards home, 
with the whole herd screaming after him. When 
they* are almost inclined to give up the chase, he 
throws down another ear, which practice he conti- 
nues until he brings them into his yard, where he 
shuts them up, and feeds them. Here they remain 
until the morning, when he again feeds them, marks 
the young pigs, sets them at liberty, and probably 
does not see them again for a fortnight or three 
weeks. That each planter may identify his own 
hogs,' he marks them in the ear, and in each town- 
ship an oflice is established, in which these marks 
are registered ; they are either holes or slits, or both^ 
differently arranged ; so that no two marks are 
alike ; and it is against the laws of the territory to 
expose the carcase of a hog for sale without having 
the ears upon it. 

* St. Louis, the capital ' of this territory, is very 
pleasantly situated on the Mississippi, about eigh- 
teen miles below the moiith of the Missouri, in 

8 
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firtitude 38^ 5' and longitude 89' 55' W. It hu u 
decided advantage over any of the other towns, on 
account of its being situated on a rock, but Kttle 
elevated above the high floods of the river, and 
immediately on its border. Such situations are 
very rare, as the Mississippi is almost universally 
bounded either by high perpendicular rocks or 
loose alluvial sdl, the latter of which is in conti* 
nual danger of being wadied away by the annual 
floods, to such an extent, that a whole plantation^ 
situated on the border of the river, has been known 
to have been swept away during one flood.. Fort 
Chartres, erected at a vast expence by the Fiiencb 
government on the border of the river^ prior to ther 
cession of Louisiana in 1763, is now almost entirely 
swept away. The fur trade of the Mississippi and 
the Missouri, together with that of the tributary 
streams, almost wholly centers in this town } and 
after the return of Messrs. Lewis and Clark from 
the Pacific Ocean, a fur company was formed, fi>r 
the purpose of trading with the nations on the head 
waters of the Missouri, which, from a variety oT 
untoward events, but principally from the hostile imd 
bloody disposition of the Indians, has miscarried* 

There is no part of the western country (^at 
holds out greater advantages to die new settlor 
than the Missouri Territory. It is inferior to na 
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part in pmnt of* soil or climate, and has a decided 
advantage over the country on the Ohio, as the 
transit to Orleans may be made at any season of 
the year, whereas the Ohio is not navigable daring 
the months of August, September, and October, 
It is also from 600 to 1000 miles nearer to thaS 
city than the upper part .of the Ohio. Opportuni* 
ties of purchasing setdements or plantations, already 
iiH*med, arc very frequent, and at very moderate 
terms, as the rage of retiring back prevails here in 
as great a degree as in the other new countries. 
Wfldland, as it is here called, may either be had 
from the government of the United States, or from 
the old French inhabitants, several of whom pos« 
teas very large tracts, obtained by grants from the 
l^anish governors. The titles of these lands are^ 
now undoubted, as they have been ratified by the 
commissianers appointed by the government of the 
United States to examine into claims. The price 
of land is various^ but may frequently be obtained 
on better terma from the land owners than from^ 
the government, or for less than two dollars per acre. 
In the recl^ifl^ing of wild land, or the forming of a 
plantation £rom a state of nature, the trouble and 
labour is much leaq than in clearing a forest, as here 
the trees are not more abundant on the upland 
thaii would be necessary for fuel and for fences. 
^^ey naturally stand at a sufficient distance from 
etch other to admit a fine undergrowth of grasa 

s2 - 
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and herbage* This country, as well as the western 
region, will reap incalculable benefit from the ap- 
plication of steam boats on the Mississippi. Of 
these a great many are now building in the different 
ports of the Ohio. This mode of conveyance wiU 
^Iso be much facilitated by the abundance of ex<* 
cellent coal so universally spread over these regions.. 

It is necessary to observe, that what has been 
stated relative to the climate, duration of winter, 
agriculture, &c. &c. relates more particularly to 
the region included betwixt the mouths of the 
Ohio and Missouri, or from 37 to 39 i degrees of 
latitude j but this territory extends from 29 to 50 
degrees, and therefore proper allowances must be 
made for the differences of latitude. In an agri- 
cultural point of view, it may be divided into three 
regions, suitable for the culture of as many great 
staple articles, viz. sugar, cotton, and com. The 
sugar region reaches from the coast to latitude 31 
or 3 1| degrees: the culture of sugar only commenced 
about 15 years ago, and until of late has been con- 
fined to the alluvion of tlie Mississippi ; but there 
is an extensive tract,, suitable for that culture, lying 
west of that river, and reaching to the Sabine ri- 
ver, comprehending the countries of the Oppe- 
lousas and Atacapas, which is now settling fast,, 
and in pcnnt of soil can scarcely be equalled. Iif 
the year 1811, some of the plantations on the 
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sissippi produced as mucli as 500 hogsheads of 
sugar ; and the cultivation is rapidly encreasing, as 
many of the planters have already made immense 
fortunes. 

The region proper for tlie cultivation of cotton, 
and too cold for that of the sugar-cane, extends from 
31 1 to about 36 degrees of latitude : the species 
cultivated is Gossypium annuum. It will grow many 
degrees north of 36 ; but will not yield a suflScient 
crop, nor is the cotton so good, for the following 
reasons : — of the pods containing the cotton, the 
terminal pods of the principal branches are the first 
ripe : the next in succession are those of the secon-? 
dary branches, which are followed by those of the 
tertiary ones, &C''. &c, ; but in each successive gene- 
ration, the number is increased in something like 
the ratio of a geometrical progression. In the 
northerly part of the cotton region, the winter 
comes on before the cotton in the pods on the la- 
teral branches is ripe, and a great portion of the 
crop is destroyed, which a few degrees further soutli 
would have been ripened. But the avarice of some 
planters prompts them to continue the gathering 
of their crops too long, and the quality of their 
cotton is deteriorated thereby, as the sun is too 
&eble to give the last part of their crop suflBcient 
strength. The culture of the cotton plant is not 
attended with much trouble* The seeds are planted 
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from S to Si feet asunder ; smd after the plantt 
have acquired a little strength, they are weeded 
and earthed up : no further care is required until 
the gathering of the pods commences. The cot- 
ton is then separated from the seeds by a machine, 
called the scav gin. ^ 



* From observation I am led to believe that the staple of <ot- 
ton ifl sometimes injared in the gin ; and as this machine is now 
iiniyersally used to separate the cotton from the seed, I sb^ 
describe it The saws are circular, abont six or eig;ht inches in dia* 
meter, they are made of thin steel plate, and are toothed like those 
used for cutting wood, excepting that they make a more acute 
an^le with the radii. Twenty-four, thirty, thirty-sb:, or more 
of these saws are placed on an iron shaft, at about one inch asrni- 
der. This shaft is fixed in a frame, three feet, or three feet six 
inches high, and parallel to it is placed a trongfa, not unlike a 
manger. One side of the trough is composed of thin plates of 
iron, exceeding in number that of the saws by one. This admits 
one of these platea betwixt each two saws, and they are so near 
each other^as barely to admit the saw to pass between them. A 
fourth part of the saw works within the trough. Beneath the 
saws a cylindrical brush turns the same way, but with greater 
velocity. On the end of the shaft on which the saws are there 
is a fast and a loose pulley for driving the machine, with a belt 
/or stopping it at pleasure. When the gin is intended to be set 
to work, a quantity of cotton, as taken from the pods, is thrown 
into the trough, and the belt i& put on the fast pulley. Ihesawft, 
in passing through the troughs, continue to load their teeth with 
cotton, which is instantly thrown off by the brush, and in a few 
minutes noting remains in the trough but bare seeds. The 
management of this gin is mostly committed to negroes, who, 
anxious to inish their task, drive the machine with too great 
telocity, by which, I conceive, not only the staple of the colMV 
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As there are public gins estabfished almost ia 
overy^ part, to which a planter may take his cotton, 
and have it cleaned and packed <hi moderate terms, 
it is in the power of a poor man to turn cotton- 
planter ; and if he has a numerous family, so much 
the better^ as females, and even children, can be 
employed in gathering the pods, and in taking the 
cotton from them. If he settles on wild land, hf 
can enter upon the culture of cotton witli more 
facility than on any other crop, as the ground re- 
quires less preparation. 

This part of Louisiana as yet contains but very 
few white settlers, although, for the most part, the 
aoil is excellent, and the climate channing. Two 
very large rivers, Red River and the Arkansas, 
center the Mississippi in diis region^ and run their 
whole course through it : they are both navigable 
to the confines of the internal provinces of New 
Mexico, and furnish to those parts the best means 
tof communication with the ocean. Of these means, 
when Mexico shall break its chain, it will avail 
itself, and this will become one of the richest and 
most valuable parts of the United States. 



is injared, bat the green lumps, which are in fact the abortive 
seeds, are broken, and carried through along with the cotton. 
From this causey in a great measure, arises the difierence of qas« 
fity of cotton from the same jilantation. 
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In an agricultural point of view, the vast tract 
of prairie extending through all these regions, is 
an important object of • consideration. Amongst 
intelligent Americans, the question of — ^whether it 
can or cannot be peopled by civilized man ? has 
often been agitated. Accustomed, as they are, to 
a profusion of timber, for buildings, fuel, and 
fences, they are not aware of the small quantity of 
that article which may be dispensied with, in a 
country abounding in another substance for fuel ; 
nor can they conceive, that fences, and even build- 
ings, may be constructed with the application of a 
very small portion of timber. Under these impres- 
sions, the belief in America is, that the prairie can- 
not be inhabited by the whites ; even Mr. Brack- 
enridge says it cannot be cultivated. My own opi- 
nion is, that it can be cultivated ; and that, in pro- 
cess of time, it will not only be peopled and culti- 
vated, but that it will be one of the most beautiful 
countries in the world. 

If I may be permitted to judge from travelling 
nearly 500 miles through it, I must pronounce the 
soil to be excellent, and in almost every part where 
I saw it in a state of nature, it was covered with 
the finest verdure imaginable. The stratum im- 
mediately below the vegetable soil is almost uni- 
versally a very tenacious clay, and extremely well 
calculated to form a material for brick, or, in the 
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first instance, for such habitations as are made in 
Ireland, many of which are very comfortable, fn 
time timber would be raised; for to suppose it 
would not grow there because it does notj would 
be absurd. Whenever this region shall commence 
to be peopled, the first settlements will be made at 
the edge of the woody region^ or on the borders of 
the rivers, where a little timber may be found, and 
probably the first wave in the tide of population 
will be formed of shepherds and herdsmen* The 
tacit compact mutually binding betwixt man and 
the animals he domesticates, implies a duty con- 
nected with an interest to both parties. Man fur- 
nishes to 'them food and protection, and enables 
them to pass a few years of comfortable existence : 
they repay him with their lives or their services. In 
all cases, the domestication of animals is of thei most 
value to man in those parts where he can perform 
his duty to them at the least expence to himself. 
In no part of the world can it be done with less 
trouble than in the southern part of this region. 
A convincing proof of this is, that here domesticat- 
ed animals have dissolved the contract, and that 
thousands and tens of thousands of their descend- 
ants stQl maintain their independence. If, besides 
yielding food and protection to herbivorous ani- 
mals^ other means of reducing them to a state of 
dependence on man could not be found, domesti- 
^^ation without inclosures (which imply coercion) 
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would be in these parts impracticable, because food 
is at all times in abundance, and the want of pro- 
tection would be obviated by an association in num- 
bers. But salt furnished those means, by the aid 
of which the shepherd or the herdsman obtains a 
complete dominion over the will of his flock or his 
herds, and in the midst of this vast region can call 
them round him at pleasure.^ 

I shall close this article by a few observations on 
the state of this country before it waa transferred 
to the United States, and of the immense value 
and importance it is to that government. If a per- 
ton who visjted this country, and witnessed its fer* 
tiiity, did not at the same time witness the want of 
industry and f enterprise in the descendants of the 
old inhabitants, he would be surprised that its ad* 



.* In a fertUe country, aod ^ben not circumscribed hj fencety 
there is a continued tendeury in animals to return to the state of 
natuK. Besides the accounts of others tending to prove tiiis» I 
-ted evideaot of it in my horse« on the prairit. near St Lovis» in 
tb# snaimer of 1810. He wss usually remariiably dodle, and 
although there was not a single fence to obstruct his passage to 
the Pacific Ocean, he was easily caught when often wanted : but 
during the time I was attacked by the ague, sometimes he was 
not sottglit for datkig a fortnigbt At those tives he would let 
no one cone near bim, and shewed an utter contempt for com, 
when offered to him ; but a display of salt was at all times a 
temptation too great to be resisted, and ha quietly resigned his 
Kherty. 
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vancemedt towards improvement has beeti so slow. 
But besides this, the political circumstances under 
which it has been placed^ have been such as to pre- 
clude any posiubility of proi^rity ; as the very 
nature and design o£ the principles by which it 
was governed^ whilst under the dominion of Spain^ 
was to prevent it The invariable policy of tihat 
government, as regards her colonies, is to prevent* 
as much as possible, all ititelxsourse betwixt them 
and other nations ; and anxious only to rsuse imm^ 
diate revalue, it is in the continued habit of sa- 
crificing futurity to the present. The governors 
were petty tyrants, who considered their situations 
as the means only of aggrandizing themselves ; to 
which as well as the interest of the province^ 
that of the Spanish government, must always give 
way. Anxious only to enrich themselves, and 
vested with almost unlimited power, the interest 
or prosperity of the colony was an object of very 
remote con$idel*ation. The most depressing regu^ 
lations were made to shackle the internal trade of 
.the country \ ne man eould sdl the smallest article, 
not even a row of pins, without a licence, and those 
licences were sold at the most extravagant rates. 
A stranger coming into the province, and offering 
goods at a ^r price, was certain to be sent to 
prison, and to have his goods confiscated. AH 
favours from these governors, all grants of ]an4» 
m even common privikge6> could only be obtained 
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by bribery. Some of the governors, not satisfied 
with the fruit of their rapacious exactions on the 
province, were guilty of the most shameful acts 
of villany towards their own government A little 
above St. Louis stands a small triangular ibrt, 
which, I was assured by one of the old settlers, 
was built by the inhabitants without one shilling 
pf expense to the governor ; who rewarded some 
by grants of land, and others by certain privileges ; 
and, for building this fort, a bill was sent in to the 
Spanish government to a large amount, which was 
paid.* 



* Scholtz relates the following anecdote in his travels, which 
proves that the ahove instance is not a solitary one : — 

*« At the lower end of the town of St. Genevieve, the remains 
of a Spanish fort are still to he seen, which, being erected on an 
eminence, corresponded with that of Kaskaskias by signals. 

** It seems after the fort was completed, the commandant had 
to wait upon the governor of the province to present his charges. 
They were accordingly presented, and amounts^d to 421 dollars. 
The governor, after examining the account, returned it to the 
commandant, informing him there was some mistake. The com« 
mandant retired and eicamined it again ; but finding it entire^ 
ly correct, presented it once more. The governor, on looking 
it over, informed him it was still incorirect, and advised him to 
consult with some friend, as be had omitted a ligure or two. 
The commandant then called upon a friend to look over his ac- 
counts with him, who no sooner saw the amount than he ^unt, 
into a loud laugh, and taking up a pen, added an to the sum 
already stated. The commandant presented his accounts a third 
time, when his excellency replied that it was not quite right yet. 
The commandant was amazed : but what was his astomshmeiit* 
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Under so detestable a system of government 
the energies of man must for ever remain dormant, 
and the most fertile regions eternally unproductive 
to the world. 

The political and commercial advantages that 
will arise to the United States from the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana are incalculable, besides the 
vast revenue that will arise from the sale of 
lands. The exclusive right to the Mississippi ri- 
ver is an object of the highest importance. The 
acquisition of the sugar region alone would 
have sufficiently indemnified the Americap govern- 
ment. But without considering the positive ad- 
vantages that will arise to the United States from 
the possession of Louisiana, thq evils th^t might, 
and would have arisen from its beii^ in the posses- 
sion of another power, which could have maintained 
the dominion of the Mississippi, are also incalcu- 
lable. The most prominent of these evils would 
have been the separation of the States west of the 
Alleghanies from the Union, as, without the free 
navigation of the Mississippi, the products of their 
fertile soil must have perished on their hands for 



when he related the affair to his friend, to see him add another 
to the last sam, making it 42,100 instead of 421 ! On pre- 
tenting the account the fourth time, it was graciously received, 
and for the discharge of the whole a very small part was paid t« 
ths commandant.'* 
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the want of a market. So far is a navigable river 
from being a boundary calculated to prevent colli* 
9ion bett^xt two different states^ that it a£brds the 
greatest possible opportunities for invasion or prer 
datory excursions ; and in case of war with the 
power possessing Louisiana, a line of iimre than. 
2,000 miles in length of the United States would 
have been subject to be invaded in half »n boor after 
the enemy left his own territory. But besides the 
devastations incident on regular warfare, this ex- 
tended border would have been subject to the de- 
predations of the various tribes of warlike Indians 
residing west of the Mississippi, who would have 
been a terrible engine in the hands of the powef 
possessing the dominion of that country. In a 
state of hostility, they would have rendered die 
eastern bank of the Mississippi wholly uninhabit* 
able. ^ 
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REMARKS 



oir 
THE STATES OF OHIO, KENTUCKY, AND INDIANA, 

WRB 

THE ILUNOIS AND WESTERN TERRITORY, 

AND OH TBI 
IWIQRATIOIVS TO THOSE COUNTaifBS* 



Ik a Umr across the AOeghanies, and through the 
regions west cd these mountains and east 6f the 
MiMissippi river, I did not keep a regular jouniri, 
but contented mjrself with making general remarks^ 
without any expectation that they would ever be 
submitted to public view. From these remarks I 
shall briefly extract such matter as may be useful 
to those who wish to vint the western country, or 
be read with interest by those who do not. 

The committee appointed by the government of 
the United States, in the year 1816, to examine into 
tiie state of American manufactures, in speaking of 
the western country, say, *^ The rapidity of its 
growth is such, that even whilst we are employed 
in drawing the portrait, the features continue to ea« 
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large, and the picture becomes distorted." ' As 
nothing can be more true than the above observa- 
tion, it is therefore evident that a traveller, in speak- 
ing of this country as acted upon by the operations 
of man, can only speak with confidence of what 
was. It is only on its natural formation that he can 
speak of what is as far as is known. 

The region to which these observations will more 
particularly apply, is bounded by the AUeghanies 
to the south-east, by the Mississippi on the west, 
and the Great Lakes to the north. The Kaatskill 
mountains, on the Hudson river, about ISO miles 
from New York, are considered as the northern 
termination of the chain of mountains called the 
AUeghanieSi from which point th^ey proceed in a 
south-west direction to the Floridasi a distance of 
900 miles, ; and parallel with th^ general direction 
of the Atlantic coast. The country west of this 
chain is in so many points of . vie w .differ^t from 
that comprehended.betwiXi.it .and tbe Atlanticy as 
to demand a s^pia^aite and di^tiuct deiscdption. ,Am 
almost the whole of the population of this country 
is confined to tl^e • vicinity of the Ohio or its tribu- 
tary streams,^ the portion which furnishes water to 
that river will: first be considered. West and nortfa-» 
west there is a vast tract on which that river is not 
dependent. - That tract, as regards its natural for<% 
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mation, has a distinct character, which will also be 
particularly noticed. 

• • r « 

The OhiQ, frotn Pittsburgh to its mouth, is sup- 
posed to be 1188 miles in length, and receives in 
its course a considerable number of streams, of 
which the following are the principal : <-- 

i 

Tennessee, Sciota^ 

Cumberland, . Big Sandy River, 

Green River, Great Kenhawa^ 

Salt River^ Little Kenhawa, 

Kentucky River, Muskingum, 

Little Miami, Wabash. 
Great Miami^ 

Its name Ohio is of Indian origin, and signifies 
beautiful. The French have not adopted the term, 
but call it in their maps of this country La Belle 
Riviere. Although only a small stream when com* 
pared to the Mississippi, some idea of its magni- 
tude may be formed by those who are only accus- 
tomed to see rivers in miniature, by examining the 
foUowing statement of the area from which it de* 
rives its waters :— 
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Illinois Territory, -^^ <•••••.•• 5»200 

Indiana Territory (the whole), ••••••• $7,050 

State of Ohio, ^, 35,088 

PenoBylrania, |, • • * • • 10,40t 

New Yoi*,Viv» * *•• M^ 

Maryland, ^4^, , 140 

Vii^nia,f, ..,..*•*. 28,200 

North Carolina, -^, 1,100 

South Carolina, -j^v • • • • ^^ 

Georgia, 7^,* • ••.. •••• d,OM 

Keotncky (tiie whoto), M^llO 

TeuMisee,|, ...,»«,«« 38*409 

S^are miles, 198,464 



^—^ 



The area of England and Wales h 49)4^0 square, 
miles : it therefore appears that this river receives 
the water of a surface four times that extent. Thl^ 
surface is comprehended ' betwixt the parallels of 
S5 and 43 degrees of latitude ; a clim&te perhaps 
the best on the globe as regards the comforts d 
man. 

Hie seasons and general state of the wes^lHieT cor- 
respond with what has been mentioned of Upper 
Louisiana in similar latitudes : — ih spring heavy 
rains } in summer an almost cloudless sky, with heavy 
dews at night ; in autumn some rain, followed by the 
Indian summer ; and the winter from ten weeks ta 
three months long^ which is dry, sharp, and-pleasant. 
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From the Alleghanies to the Lakes there are n^ 
nidUiltkiniS, or scarcely an elevation deserving thfe 
tiame df a hill, the bltrffe which border the rlVers tx- 
tfepted. It is nevertheless relieved from the dall tno^- 
htttonj^ of a level plain by numberless valleys, through 
which the streamsflow, andby small elfevatioits, term- 
ed ridges. The soil is much superior to that of the 
cotmtries east of the All^ghahleS, and Varies in 
quality. These variations are derioted by the tferrii 
f!rt{, sicoild, and third rslte. In fhe fe^arly stage of 
die transition of a fertile country frorti a stale of 
fiature to that of improvement and the arts, but 
little c4n be known as respects its geological for- 
mation, or, in other words, what it may contain as 
regards minerals. In general the first settlers ar^ 
only cultivators of the soil, atnd never examine to 
any considerable depth beltfw the surfsice, except- 
ing by digging wells. All that is known of this 
country on those subjects has been discovered iii 
tJiat Way, or has manifested itself on the surface, 
and is confined, as regard*? u^efbl articles, to coftl, 
iillt, iron, leid, ahd nitre. From the numerous 
atid general indications, and 1h^ krio^n e?dstence 
of coal, it may be presumed to be very abundant. 
In exflminirig the beds of most of the rivers, round* 
ed nodules of coal may be found mixed with the 
stones and gravel, and beds of argillaceous schist^ 
eontitkiiffig vegetable impressions, are frequent : in 
some instances these beds contain massed of pyrites. 

t2 
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Coalis actually found at Pittsburgh, at Zanesvillei. 
on Green River, in the Illinois, and in the western 
' territories. It is uniformly bituminous, and highly 
charged with that substance.* In all these in^ 
stances it has manifested itself onr the surface ^r 
the earthy and indicates almost inexhaustible beds. 

4 

. Salt, the most usefiil article at present, is found 
in various places, but as yet only in a state of so- 
lution, and has mostly been indicated by the exca«> 
vations matde by wild animals before, the country 
•was discovered by the whites. These, and in par- 
ticular those of the herbivorous kind^ have a strong 
predilection for salt^ They resorted in immense 
numbers to every place where a salt spring existed, 
.and not only drank the water, but licked up all the 
earth in its vicinity, which was impregnated with 
saline particles. Some of these excavations are of 
a surprising extent, when the means by which they 
have been efieitted is considered. That which led 

• 

to the discovery of the salt spring called the Ohio 
Saline, about twenty miles from the mouth of the 
Wabash, is several acres^ in extent, and from six to 



* This fact 18 remariLable in a goologieal point of view» irhea 
connected with another, which is, that almost all, if not the 
whole of the coal discorered east of the AUeghantcs, is of the 
kind called hj Kirwan* mineral carbon, containing no bitttmen. 
Vast beds of this description of coal exist on tfao SiwqimhaMah 
and Delaware risers* It ootttains 90 per ce^t of carbgn. 
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ten feet in depth. On viewing these, and contem- 
plating the length of time necessary for such a mass 
of earth to be carried away in the stomachs of ani- 
mals, the mind is struck with astonishment* The 
existence of salt on the Keohawa was not pointed 
Out by these indications. On sinking a well, they 
came to a red sandstone rock before they had ob- 
tained a sufficiency of water, and perforated' the 
rock, when the salt water immediately issued up 
with great force. This rock is now found to ex- 
tend for several miles on both sides of the riven 
Wherever it is perforated salt water is found be- 
neath, and several works for the manufacture of 
salt are already established.t 



* Salt is made at varioas places in the western coantry, and 
the manufactare is rapidly increasing. The principal establish- 
ments are on the Kenhawa, at BoUef s and at Mann's Licks, 
* Kentucky, and at the Ohio Saline, at the mouth of 4;he Wabash. 

t Id passing down that river 1 had an opportunity of seeing 
the manner in which they construct their wells for the salt wa- 
ter, which, on account of its sing'ularity, I shall describe. They 
first ascertain by boring at what depth they shall come to the 
rock, and afterwards look out for a hollow tree, which nrast be 
at least from three to four feet in diameter. This they cut down 
carefully for fear of splitting, and saw off snch a length as will 
reach from the snrface of the ground to the rock. If the hollow 
of the tree is not large enough to allow room sufficient for a man 
to work within, they enlarge it. A well is next dug, and when 
so deep that there is danger of the earth falling in, the trunk is 
put down, and sunk to the surface of the rock. After the influx 
of frei^ wat«ir is prevented by eadkings round the edges at tiio 
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Iron ore is fpund ip wany places but chieiy m 
the neighbourhood wh^re foundries have been esta« 



boUow of the trunk, the perforation is mad#, and the salt water 
iinm^iatety rises to the surface. Besides the ase here mention- 
ed, hoUew tre«i wor« applied to other purpoMS, being cat acrota 
iq ^ifiiprf n( ^Pgths, aii4 used l|j the first settlers ^» tut^ to bol4 
grain, &c. Any poftion so ci^t off is called a ^m, a naine pro- 
'hably arising from the almost exclusive application of the gum 
trees to these purposes ; for akhous^ many species of trees art 
liable to bacome boUow, yU none are so perfrctlj hpll^wdl a» 
the gi^m ti«e fLiquidqmbtr stjfracifiua.J Theae trees, as | am 
informed, are often found so completely hollow as to leave tba 
sound part not more than an inch in thickness, and the insida 
surface peHectly smooth. 

Having, mentioned the Kenfaawm I mi|»t observe, that on arr 
riving at the falls of that river, ninety miles from the Ohio. I 
found a boat going from thence to Kenhawa Court-house, with 
aotme gooda tha^h^ been hroiight over the Alleghaniea. A pas- 
sage waa ch^arfuUy granted to ma, during which I enquired for 
the blirniMg W^Ui ^ c^i^presae^ a wish to see it. The bo^itmei^ 
informed me. it was four mi)es frqm the river, and it would not 
ba convepi^Qt for them to wait uutil I visited it, but promised to 
show nue what would equally gratify my curiosity. Accordinglyf 
pear the edg« of the river, «md about fifteen miles farther dowi|t 
they Ifiuded, and conducted vie to wh^e there was a hole dug ig 
the s^Q^y hank of the river, about a foot in diameter. Fron^ 
this hole a flame issqed at least two feet high. Several atonef 
were placed rouud the a^argin, on which aom^ other boalm^n 
had set their kettlea tQ cook their meat. I had, noticed for aeve- 
ml miles above a vein of iron ore appearing at the surface, about 
the height of the higb^at flooda, apd in almost every part of tbf 
bank great qqantitiea of <>chre. The sanie appearance^ conti- 
nued to the distance of aeveijal milea below* Ffoiii noticing thw 
circiiiuataace^ 1 was kd to form^ conjecture q^ the fprmatio^ of 
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blishedt About fourteen miles west of the Ohio 
Saline, in the Illinois Territoryi there is a lead 
snine» which was discovered by a gentleman from 
Tennessee, of the name of Guest It is not yet 
worked, but seems to promise well. Some small 
excavations have been made, and a quantity of 
galena found. It appears to have no connection or 
affinity with the mines of St. Genevieve, not only 
on account of the distance being about 150 miles^ 
but from the marked difference in the rock which 
is the matrix of the ore, and in the substance^ 
which are concomitant with it The rock in this 
mine is of that species of limestone called ketton- 
stone, or compact limestone of Kirwan, and con* 
^ists of very small accreted round granulations* 
The ore is mixed with beautiful fluor spar^ of se- 
veral colours, as blue, browut yellow, and pellucid* 
The caves yielding salt-petre are still more abuju- 
dant than those of Upper Louisiana, or rather they 
are better known, and some of them are of surpris- 
ing extent They abound chiefly on' Green, Ten- 
nessee, and Cumberland rivers 



the gas thai BnppHed the flane* and vaa penuaded that there 1$ 
a "vast hody of iron of^ wbi«fa, from the appearance of so mach 
ochre, is in a continued state of oxydization, and produces a 
constant decomposition of water* with the oxygen of which it 
unites, and consequently a qaanti^ of hydrogen is evohred.— * 
May not this he the ciose? « 
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The country is generally calcareous ; but many 

« • •• • 

rocks of freestone occur. One producing excellent 
flags may be observed near the place where the 
battle was fought at Point Pleasant, on the Ken- 
hawa. 

Near the mouth of Cabin Creek, about six miles 
above Limestone, on the Ohio, there is a hill al- 
most covered with detached petrified casts of ma- 
rine shells, in which a great many species may be 
observed. 

In the state of nature, this country was almost 
wholly covered with trees, many of which are of 
great magnitude. More than one hundred species 
are found, and the timber is of various qualities, 
affording to the farmer, ship-builder, carpenter, 
cooper, and cabinet-maker great opportunities of 
selecting what is most suitable for their different 
purposes. Of the oak only, there are fourteen or 
fifteen species, of which the ov^r cup, (^Quercus 
macrocarpaj affords the best timber. The post 
oak, (Quercus obtusilobaj is also much esteefned 
for the durability of its timber when put into the 
ground. The black locust, {Robinia pseud'OaidaJ 
and the honey locust, fGleditsia triacanthos) are 
excellent for the ship-builders, and are much es- 
teemed by them, particularly for the making of 
tree-nails. Fot-furniture; they chiefly use the wild 
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cherry, fPrunas Virgiana) and black walnut, 
{Juglans nigra) the former is little inferior to ma- 
hogany in beauty. 

, • • • • 

Nothing so much surprises the European on his 
first entrance into the western country, as the 
grandeur and ^Dcauty of many of these trees, and 
more particularly if he happens to arrive in the 
Spring, not less than ten species produce a pro- 
fusion of beautiful blossoms, and .the under- 
wood consists mostly of some of our finest flower- 
ing shrubs. The trees comprise five species of 
Magnolia^ with Liriodendron tuUpifera^ or tulip 
tree, RoUnia pseudacaeia^ or black locust, GuiUm- 
dina diokaj or coffee nut, and two species of horse 
chesnut, JEsculus pavia BXidiJUwa. Amongst liie 
shrubs are found the Rhododendrons^ Kahnias^ and 
Azaleas^ with Cercis Canadensis^ and Comusjlwida. 

The wild animals have mostly disappeared from 
the vicinity of the inhabited parts ; hone now re* 
main that are dangerous, and but few that are 
destructive. The wolves sometimes take a sheep, 
or a small pig, but they are already becoming 
scarce, and will soon disappear. The squirrels are 
the greatest enemies the farmers have now to con- 
tend with, but are prevented from an inordinate 
increase by the frequency of squirrel hunts bv 
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the riflemen, which is encouraged by the lancU 
holders,* 

The price of land is so much varied by quality 
and situation, that no certain data can be given. 
Near the large towns, land is aa high as near the 
cities in the eastern states, and in the moat popu* 
lous towns, the lots sell at a very high price. In 
February, 1816, land in the town of Louisville 



* The squir^pte hare g^A^y inpreased nimst th^ country ]i8| 
b^ome peopled by the whites, oi^nqg to the gfre^ter qu^n- 
tity of fbod afforded, by the opportunities they have of robbing 
Ike e«m ^ai wheat iekk ; but the fumcis dccwiaitally §^s 
what tfity call " • b^biq*^'' in th# wood^*. ta the young rifle* 
men, on the condition tlut they make a match 9X squirrel hunt- 
ing, of six, eight, or ten, against a similar number, who afeo 
■lake a wager amongst themselves. The hog is liiDed, dressed, 
Md rassted sftpr the lodisa npiftbod; Ibis consists in digging « 
bole, the bottom of which they cover with hot stones ; on these, 
the hog is laid, and covered over also with heated stones. Ttiere 
is plenty of liquor, and the froHck ends in shooting at a mark. 
1 have heard of more tliaa 9,000 squirreki being kiBed at «# 
0f Ihesn huntB» al) with bi^H. Perhaps this ciscumstaiic^ con* 
tnbntss to render these people such skilful marksmen ; and as 
every man ip nepessitjited to appropriate a portion of his land to 
timber for fhel and fences, the squirrels having refuge there, it 
win Io&9 oontiaae ta do sew ^iiiother tnamy they keep within 

b^niMlf > p«rl|nps wH1|<)d^ <}es)gning it. ^fofe the penoh^ 4r« 

n^tundly ip^tive, g]r^$^l qnnn^ities fall from the trees, apparently 
ripe ; to cpn^ume. these, they turn the hogs into their orchards. 
On examining these peatrhes^ in eaA may be t^und a smaH 
warm, of course produced by a winged insect, probably a Cy« 



fold at the rate of 30,000 dollara per aere. The 
lauds belonging to the United States government 
are sold 9i one uniform price, vi^;. two dollars per 
licre, with five years to pay it in, of one dollar, 
aixty-fomr cents cash* There are hut few European 
fiunilies, who have been accustomed to sedentary 
employments^ that could submit to the fatigues 
incident on clearing a forest* and converting it 
into arabli^ l»n4 Tp auch| a re^urce i^ always 
open, as opportunisies are never wanting to pur- 
chase^ &om the BcKktDoodsrwn wh^t he caU^ hif 
' improvement. He i^^ alarmed at the approach of 
population, and i3 anxious to remove farther back 
into the woods* The improvement consists in a 
log house^ a peach> and perhaps an apple orchard, 
together with from ten^ to thirty or forty acres of 
land, inx;losed, and partially cleared* For this^ 
wldom more than from fifty to a hundred dollars 
is asked, exclusive of the value of the land, which 
in most cases belongs to the United StaJtes, and 
may he purchased at the land ofiice on the usual 



nips. Those who are aeqaainted with the amaziog powers of 
reproduction vested in insects, need not to be informed of the 
consequences if these were all suffered to arrife at nweiiritjiw 
^fX9^ pf tbe lieinB^tfs eiwid^r tfee woodpecker as «n etMemy, p^ 
^couof Qf the ^reM niimt>«r of perforations it m^es ia tJieif 
apple trees, but es its food is insects, the same reasoning will 
apply as in the case above, and I think it to thea an invaluable 
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quendy in the course of a year amoftg the old siU 
tiers, with whom it is a dontinued bond of aniity 
and sodial intercourse , and in tk6 p«t of the world 
n good neighbour^iip fo^nd iii gf eater perfebtioh 
than hi the western ftii'Htory, ot in Attt^ii^ii 
gMieraDy. 

As the olimxte haft already bcfen tfp6ken df, t 
shali only obwivt, that hdre, m in Upper Louhi^ 
artai the diortims Arid ndldkifesi ^ the ykihtM id (^ 
itiinlenM advantage to the fbrnMtt-. Ifi paffif ¥^h#e 
the winter i6 flv^ or sin months long^ A g^at por^ 
tbtt «f tbtte muM tfdcefSsiarily be eihiployed kn pro^ 
vkKnig fciod Ibr tlie ciattle dui^g that seasra H^re 
very little time or land Is Mte^wtj to be d^6ted 
to that pnrpMe. The greatest part c^ th€f ftrmers 
icatter the seada of pumpkins in the fields ^eft 
lilanting the oofn : no hinhet tib^e is re^li^ed, ^*- 
oept throwing tKe pn mpkini into the waggbH When 
ripe. Theae, with Iftie ittp^ of the Indiart 66m 
<nit off whenr the ears are Ibrtned^ give snfld^t 
food fiir all the stoek dortag winter. Hie pam^ 
kine are rated with so Hctle tnrable^ thttt they 
sell far a A>Har pBt waggon hwd, and genefilly 
weigh frcJuh thirty to fifty poonds each, aldiough 
aooae have bwn raised to e ik eeed 900 peunda. Cab* 
tie and hog» eat them with avi^ty. 

The vine flouritrties iti this regSod^ Mti fh^ 
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wheat can scarcely be surpassed, either for quality 
or abundance. With the exception of beans, ('Vi* 
ciu fabaj and cauliflower, tha culinary vegetables 
of Europe are raised in as much perfection as in 
England. In addition to theSe» they cultivate in 
their fleldsy amongst other crops, water-mekms, 
musk-melons^ squashes, and sweet potatoes, fCan* 
U>lvulu$ bataius^J Cucumbers and beans, (Pba* 
9€9ha) grow ill much greater perfection thati in 
Eogland. The fruit* we excelleat, and in gtwt 
abiitidancef particularly peaches and appAes^ 

Very Utile of the agricultziral labour iUls on the 
wcfocn^ ^ho employ tkemaelves in their domestic 
ntiftufactiires^ in which they ars both expert and 
iadustriDusr Aknost jitt grow flHtme flox^ and MUth 
cf latitude 39^, they hnie what tibey call a catMi 
pmteh.^ Few are witlieot sheqi. By tfaeae meaM^ 
the women ace f|imi*hed with thcee sU^e artictei^ 
tmt of wbfeh they spin suflidjetit toi produce aittmd 
aU the dbtbiag.ted otket articka necessiBtty §m a 
§Btml'y* Some have looms^ and weave it them-> 
aehres ;. others employ weaver^, who foUcyw that 
as an occupatMni.t 



* CoUon does not become an object of culture as a crop north 
^ The manufacture of their woollena is much faciMtsMl' hg 
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In the towns, many of the trades or manufac* 
lories are already . established, that are calculated 
to furnish articles of the first degree of necessity; 
and soipe of those which produce articles neces« 
sary in a more advanced state of refinement. 
Amongst the first, are masons, stone-cutters^ brick- 
make;*s, smiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, cabinet* 
makers, saddlers^ boot and shoe makers, ship and 
^oat builders, nailors, coppersmiths and brass- 
founders^ wire-drawers and wire^nakers, screw 
and hinge makers, gnnsmiths, cutfers, niachine 
makeVs, clock and watch makers^ curriers, glov- 
ers, distillers, butchers, bakers, brewers^ stock- 
ing makers, rope makers^ co&e-mill makers, 
and a great number of others* There are also 
glass manufactories, cotton and woollen ma- 
nufactories, iron foundries, potteries, floar-doth 
manufactories, steam engine makers, glass cuttii^, 
silversmiths, looking^^Iass' makers, printers, book- 
binders, &c. &c. There is no part of the worid 
where labour finds a better tn^ket than in the 
western country ;. this results from a state of things 
that will not admit of a speedy change. A very 
moderate sum of money enables a man to procura 
one or two hundred acres of land \ the savings of 



the establishment of carding machines : almost generally ^m^« 
out the United States, some proprietors bate two or thr^a 
machines. 
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two or three years will enable a working man to 
effect this, if he is prudent ; and although he can . 
only cultivate a small part of it, and perhaps for 
the first two or three years, not more than will 
maintain his faqiily, yet the accumulation' of pro- 
perty by the regular and rapid advance in the va- 
lue of his land, forms more than an equivalent to 
the savings* of the labourer or* itiefcihanic. From 
this cause,* there is a continued tendency in the 
labourers to turn to farming, . as. soon as they have 
acquired a little property : they are well aware 
that, by undertaking to bring midland into a state 
of cultivation, they mu«t undergo some hardships, 
and sufier. some privations,, but the state of ease, 
security, and independence which will assuredly 
foUowj makes ample amends. 

That produce of every kind, of the nature of 
provisions, will for a very long time remain low, 
may be presumed by attending to the following 
circumstances : first, the distance from a foreign 
market, causing a great expense in exportation : 
secondly, the great predominance of scattered po- 
pulation employed in farming, over that which is 
condensed in towns, or otherwise employed : and 
thirdly, the vast extent of land remaining west of 
the AUeghanies yet unoccupied ; this wiU appear 
•from the following statement of the area and po« 
pulation, in which all that part attached to th^ 
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Atlantic States is excluded. The population is I 

taken as it stood in the census of 1810, since^ 
when, although there has been a great increase, 
yet k makes no very sensible difierence when the- 
extent of the country is considered* 

OhioState. 43,860 ......... 290,760 

Indiaua State, 39,000 24,520 

Illinois Territory 52,000 ^ . 12,282* 

Michi^n TerritorjT 34,820 4,762^ 

North West Territorj, 106,830 ...^.:... 1,00a 

Kentucky State, 40,110 .406,511 

Tenessee State, 43,200 . ^. • . . , . 261,727 

• Mississippi Territory, .' 88,680 4(^,352 

. Missoori Territory, 085,250 20,ai5 



1,433,750 1,002,759 



. B^ this statement, it appears that in 1810, there 
was only one inhabitapt in near 1^ square nules^ 
or, (as there; are 640 ^cres Co ^e square mile) one 
inhabitant in every 900 a^res, not one-tenth of 

« 

these are residents in towns, nor one-fifth having 
any employment but agriculture. 

The average populatipn in" England. and Wales 
is 192 to the squs^re niile. In Lancashire there 
are 4O0 inhabitants to the square mile, which al» 
lows but little ngtore than an aqre and a h^If to each 
Individual. 



\ 
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Wages ill tbe Weftietn Cbuntry, to a labouret'or 
huBboodtnan/atv dbdut fiftebudcUaFs, or a?d 7s. 6d.- 
per m^ntb^ sknd his boardi washing, &c« Carpeir* 
ters, masons, and other handicraft men^ a^rage* 
about one dollar and twenty-five cents per day, 
eqaii to iSs; 7|-d/ or one dbttar and boards Shoe- 
maioer^ luwe abodt 4^; sterling for making a pair 
of shbes^ancl for a pair bf boots about lis. lit the 
present ^tsite of t&ings» fldur^ ^nd other produce^ 
that' JH)taranlrfetable to d ibrei^ market; is bigbei: 
thafi uAjisii but when not aflfected by a scarcity in 
Etn^ope, win fiili to fhef usual price, which is pretty 
flear ^ foHmving stat^meift* 



< 



,, American ifonejf, Eng, Monejf, 

Dob. CiMB. SluU. 



' Floor, per barrel^ «••.••. •.•••••4 or 18 

lodjan jcoro piealf />^r 100/6«,^ • r . 40 — 1 0| 

P(rt:Bi6f^,' p^ hvsfiet, ... •..^0 ffl — 1 4^ 

Beef, mutioii, and veal, per lb.,*0 5 — 2} 

Park, perdo 4 — 02 

BacoD^jper cfo. #»••«•••.••...•. jO 8 — .0 4^ 

VenisoQ, /)W do.' ••'••••£••••••• 4 •— 2 

¥o^]b, each 12J — 7; 

JhiekB, do 25 ~ 1 1| 

'.CteMfyift). ,♦,.%•* 4.; dS^ — «. 10 

Turlues,do 76.— 3 44 

etim;'^^ »::..:.. ...,;...:. o \& -'^^^ - o 5^ - 

BnXttT,perdo 14 — 7^ 

Cider, per barrfi, »*;.>y;o;.;.. ^ ' ^ . Vf 

Whiakej, per gaUon, 40 — 1 0| 

Peach brandy, p«r ibf**«««.*«^* 80 — 3 7 

Maple sugar, per Ar ' 10.,-^ 6f 

u2 



sbo 



" By a comparison of tBis table with the rate of 
wages, it will appear that an industrious working 
man may support a fiutnily with great ease in this 
country. 

/ 
Mellish, in his descrijition of thesis parts^ gi^^ 

a statement of :the priced of provisions and labour, 

which he doses by the following observations^ 

^ From this list of prices, t^en in connexion with 

the value of labour, it will be seen, that an ordinal 

ry workman can procure for a day's' Work, fifly 

pounds of flour,— or twenty pounds of beef,— or 

three bushels of potatoes,— or twenty-seven pounds 

of pork, — or eight fowls, — or four ducks,— or two 

ordinary geese, — or one very large turkey. 
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The constitution of tlie state of Ohio declares 

• • • - 

that 



1. All meo are born equally 'free and inde- 
pendent. 



2. All men have a natural right* to wori^ip God 

according tothe dictates of their own coiispence. 

... . ^ 

3. THal by jury shaU be invi<datc» 



M« •«••«• 4 



♦. Prmtu.g.p««e, Adl be frc 
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SOI \^' c 
a. Unwarrantable searches shall not he permitted. 

6. Unnecessary rigor shall not be exercised. 

7* Excessive bail shall not be required in bailable 
offences* 

8. All penalties shaU be proportioned to the na- 
ture of the offence. 

9. The liberty of the people to assemble toge- 
ther, to consult for the public good* and to bear 
arms in their own defence^ is guaranteed. 

10. Hereditary emoluments, honours, and pri- 
vekges are forever prohibited. 

11. Slavery is forever prohibited, and it is de- 
clared that ^' No indenture of any negro or mu- 
lattOj hereafler made and executed out of the state, 
or if made in the state, where the term of service 
.exceeds one year, shall be of the least Validity, 
except those given in the case of apprenticeship." 

IS. *' Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
essentially necessary to the good government and 
happiness of mankind, schools, and the means of 
instruction, shall be forever encouraged by legis- 
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lative provifflon, Bot incaiiBifiteht wtiih the rights 
of conscience/' 

The government is legislative and executive, 
and regulates the judicial aod military authority. 

The legislature cotisists of a senate and house of 
representatives. The senators are decjted bienni- 
allj/f the representatives annuoMy^ by the pec^le^ 
and one half vacate their seats every year. * Every 
free white tasXef who is a citizea of the United 
States, and has resided in that state one year^ has 
a vote for a representative j if he has resided two 
years, he can vote for a senator. 

Every citizen qualified to vote for a rq)reseDta« 
tive, and above twenty-five years of age, is also 
eligible to b^ himself elected :. if above thirty 
years of age, he is eli^ble to become a senator. 

The governor is also choten by the pe<^e, and 
serves for two yeai^:- be cannot by law be elected 
m^re than thr^ timM in succession. 

The election is carried on threugbout the state 
on the same day, and during the same hours, vis. 
from t^a to four o'clock. There is a poll in ev^y 
township, and it is conducted by ballot; each 
elector hands in a slip of paper, containing th^ 
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name of the candidate for whom he gives his tote, 

« 

at which time his own name is registered. By this 
means, the whole business of election is begun and 
terminated in one day, without any noise or dis- 
turbance. 

The justices are appointed by die people of their 
respective townships^ and retain their office only 
three years, unless re-elected. 

In the military <£ the state, the captains and the 
iubaltem officers are chosen by those in their res- 
pective company districts^ who are subject to mi- 
litary duty, 

' Majors are elected by captains and subalterns. 

Colonels are elected by majors, captains, and 
aubalterns. 

Brigadie&generals are elected by the commis- 
sioned officers of their respective brigades. 

• ■ 

Major-generals and quarter-master-generals are 
appointed by joint ballot of both houses of the 
legiatetinre. 

The governor is commander-in^diief, and ap- 
points the adjutants. 
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In regard to the manners of the people west of 
the AUeghanies, it would be absurd to expect that 
a general character could be now formed, or that it 
will be for many years yet to come. The popu- 
lation is at present compounded of a great num- 
ber of nations, not yet amalgamated, consisting 
of emigrants from every state in • the Union, mix- 
ed with English, Irish, Scotch, Dutch) Swiss, Ger- 
mans, French, and almost from every country in 
Europe. In some traits they partake in common 
with the inhabitants of the Atlantic States, which 
results from the nature of their government. That 
species of hauteur which one class of society in 
some countries show in their intercourse with the 
other, is here utterly unknown. By their consti- 
tution, the existence of a privileged order, vested 
by birth with hereditary privileges, honours, or 
emoluments, is for ever interdicted. If, therefore, 
we should here expect to find that contemptuous 
feeling in man for man, we should naturally exa- 
mine amongst those clothed with judicial 6r military 
authority; but we shcmld search in vain. The 
justice on the bench, or the officer in the fields is 
respected and obeyed whilst discharging the func- 
tions of his office, as the representative or agent of 
the law^ enacted for the good of all ; but should he 
be tempted to treat even the least wealthy of his 
neighbours or fellow-citizais with contumely, he 
would soon find that he could not do it with impu- 
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nity. Travellers from Europe, in passing through 
the western country, or indeed any part of the Unit- 
ed States, ought to be previously acquainted with 
this part of the American character, and more par- 
ticularly if they have been in the habit of treating 
with contempt, 6r irritating with abuse, those whom 
accidental circumstances may have placed in a situ- 
ation to administer to their wants. Let no one 
here indulge himself in abusing the waiter or 
hostler at an inn : that waiter or hostler is proba« 
bly a citizen, and does not, nor cannot conceive, 
that a situation in which he discharges , a duty to 
society, not in itself dishonourable, should sub- 
ject him to insult: but this feeling, so far as I 
have experienced, is entirely defensive. I havd 
travelled near 10,000 miles in the United States, 
and never met with the least incixolity or affi-ont 

The Americans in general are accused by travef- 
lers of being inquisitive. If this be a crime, the 
western people are guilty ; but for my part I must 
say that it is a practice that I never was disposed 
to complain of, because I always found them as 
ready to answer a question as to ask one, and there- 
fore I always came off a gainer by this kind of barter; 
and if any traveller does not, it is his own fault. As 
this leads me to noticethcir general conduct tostran- 
^ers, I feel myself bound by gratitude and regard to 
truth, to speak of their hospitality. In my travels 
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through the inhabited parts of the Uaited States, not 
less than SOOO miles was through parts where there 
were no taverns, and where a traveller is und^ the 
necessity of appealing to the hospitality of the in- 
habitants. In no one instance has my s^peal been 
fruitless, although in many cases the furnishing of 
a bed has been evidently attended with inconve- 
nience, and in a great many instances no remune- 
ration would be received. Other European tm- 
yellers have experienced this liberal sinrit of Inm^ 
tality, and some have repaid it by calumny. These 
calumnies have reached them : they are well ao- 
quainted with what Weld and a person who calls 
himself Ashe have said of them«* In respect to 
their moral character, my experience reaches chief- 



* As the book pablished by this Ashe contains nnmberied 
•tateroeuts, bearing^ in themselyes such evidences of being toid 
of truth as to deprive him of all claim to veracity, and as it has 
ahready sunk into the oblivimi it merits, the mali^ant falsehooSi 
propagated by him, respecting Ameriea and the American pa»- 
ple, should have remained unnoticed by me« had I not witnened 
the just indignation it has excited in that country, and alsofoand 
that Ashe had been received and treated with the greatest kind- 
ness by the very people whom be has so grassly libelled. Bis 
atatemenlB are top nnmeroua,. and many of tken^ too ah8sr4» tp 
deserve a serious refutation ; but I think it a daty due bqdi to 
myself and to my country to state, that his description of the 
American people, and the aecusations he makes agmnst them, 
are void of fouodalfiiHi. If Mr. Ashe saw any instance to waiv 
rant his abaervntions, be ansl bai^e kept the want of eompaay. 
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Sy to (iie western, imddte» and some of tibe ftouthem 
states. In Ihe western 8tittes» I notieed that very 
&w of the houses jn whidi I slept had either locks 
or bolts on the doors, and that the jails were in 
general without a single tenant. ' 



It has already been observed thsd; no people 
c^a(rge the social duties^ as respects the character 
of neighbours* better, suid I believe no country^ 
having a population .equU to the United States, 
can exhibit the records of their courts containing 
fewer statem^ta of crimes committed against the 
laws. 

The more northerly parts of ^he states <^ CHuo 
and Indiana, together with the whole of the. Illinois 
and western taritories, including an am of about 
1^,130,000 acres, comprehends that part which, 
in the beginning of this article, has been noticed 
as possessing a difierent character in its natural 
atate. The original state of the region already 
spoken of WIS that <tf a continued forest, not con- 
vertible into a state fit for cultivation without great 
pains and labour. This regioei & an assemblage of 
woodland ami prairie or savannas intermixed % liie 
portions of each vary ii^ in extent, but the aggre^ 
gate area of the prairies exceeding that of the 
woodland in die ptoportioii of thsee or lour to oae. 
The soil of ikb part is inferior to none in North 
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America, or perhaps in the world. In a state of 
nature, these prairies are covered with a luxuriant 
growth of grass and herbaceous pknts, aflfordmg a 
most abundant supply of fi)od for the stock of the 
new settler ; and it is worthy of notice, that any 
part of these prairies, when constantly fed on by 
cattle, beccMnes covered with white clover and the 
much esteemed blue grass, (Poa compressaj u 
frequent pasturing seems to give tiiose ]^buit& a 
predominance over all others. 

In the geological formation, this country, also 
differs in some degree firdm the one entirdy covered 
with wood in its najtural state. The sur&ce is much 
more level, and the strata more regular and undis* 
turbed. In general the order of the strata iasand 
lying on sand-stone, afterwards lime-stoneb beneath 
which is argillaceous schist lying on coal. For the 
settler who is not habitually accustomed to the feUU 
ing of trees, and who has the courage to fix him^ 
self on wild land, this is by much the b^ part of 
the United States, excepting Upper Lountana. 
If he places his house at the edge of one of these 
]^airies^ it furnishes him food for any number i£ 
cattle he may choose to keep. The woodland af- 
fords him the materials necessary for his house, his 
£re, and fences, and with a single yoke of oxen» he 
can in general inmiediately reduce any part of his 
prairie land to a state of tillage. Had this poctioa 
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o£ the country been placed at no greater distance 
from the AU^hanies than the woody region, it 
would undoubtedly have been the first settled; 
but being situated from ^00 to 1000 miles be* 
yoBd those mountains, and separated from them 
by one of the most fertile countries in th& world, 
the consequence is, that emigrants are so well satis- 
fied with what advantages a first view of the coun- 
try preseitfs, that they are anxious to sit down as 
soon as possible. Another reason why this pojrtion 
bf tile wild lands has not biteh more rapidly settled, 
iar the total indifierence of the American farmer 
to the present or future value of coal. This arises 
in part from his prgudice against the use of it for 
fiidj but more from his want of knowledge of its 
vast importance to other countries, and a conse- 
quenit want of fores^ht. The farmer who is pos- 
sessed of 500 acres of land, (expects that in time it 
will probably i be divided into ten* properties w 
farms by bis posterity, each of wbich mmi be sup- 
plied widi timber for fiiel and fences: he wishes^ 
therefore, that the land unreclaimed may remain 
covered with, titabet, as a reserve for posterity, 
ahhopgfa pefliaps he has an' excellent bed of. coal 
at no great distance benealih the.- surface* 

* 

Nothing so strongly indicates the superiority of 
like weiktern country, as the vitat em^cations to it 
(from the eastevh and southern states^ In passing 
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through the upper parts of Virgiuia; I observed » 
great nmnberw of farms that had beeik abandonedt 
on mauj o£ which good houses had be^ eretited^ 
and fine apple and p^ach orchards had been plants 
ed» On en<]uirii]g the reasoB^ I was ahrayi in*' 
f^nied 'that ibe owocrs had gone t9 tha wotera 
country. From the New Engiaad states tlie emK 
grations are still ttioi^e num&oua.. They mostly 
eroes the Hudson mec befcwjxt Albitny and New4 
bnrgt and itoust psBs tbroogk Ckyugkia tlunr way. 
to Pittsburg. I w«s infiariaed b^ 9tu:bkMbkmlik U 
Cayuga, in April 1816^ that morel tbtto ldsOO0 
waggDBs had. paas^ over, tiie badge: at. that {pfaMtf 
within the last eighteen lotanitfaaf ebhtainii^iema* 
grants to t^ weatem oaul 



in making tlie &Ikrwihg remarlcs^ andm giiriiif 
such iln^tructions and inAmiatkiB as trill, be hsefiii 
to those itfeo pufpMe to emigrate to' Aaterica^ I 
disclaim any wish to proiSEeta cnmgraticoaL Mndl 
distress has ^ariaeii to emigrants^, either frobi haivs% 
entertained fidse concaptionst car fimi a wmlt ctf 
knowledge how to oonduet tfaemsdvtts after tiMe 
aniral iir the United States* I fasxis ^witMaieii 
that distress^ and tMeet it ta the ettuae : my wish 

is to obviate it. 

■ 

The jreoftaxiDs that foilow wiH onj^^i^ipfy to audi 
as the Jaw. permitB to esfntriate duanfilwfe aoA 



I 
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ef course the present state or future prospects of 
manufactures in the United States ivifl form no 
part of the subjects to be considered. But the in- 
iitiKty of the law, prohfibiting the emigration of 
manufacturers or Hiafchinists to the United States, 
is so obvious to any one acquainted with the inte-' 
rior of that country, that they are at a loss to con- 
ceive why it continues to exist It is still more 
surprising that it should yet be enforced in a coun- 
try where excess of population is a suliject of com- 
plaint, where means have been devised to check 
the rapidity of its progress, and where the classes 
denied the privilege of expatriation are complained 
of as being an incumbrance, and are daily adding 
more and more to the distress of the nation, in the 
picture of which they stand the most prominent 
figure. Whoever is intimately acquainted mth 
the interior of the United States, knows that cotton 
and woollen manufactories are spread throughout 
the union, and that they have found their way even 
to the west of the Alleghanies. At Nashville, in 
Tennessee ; Lexington, in Kentucky j at Cincin- 
nati, Beaver, and at Pittsburg, and many other 
places, there are large cotton and woollen establish- 
ments. 

In the eastern and middle states there are many 
hundreds of factories, abundantly supplied with 
managers and machine-makers from Britain; of 
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'which there is such a redundancy, that a very con- 
siderable number have resorted to agriculture. 
Whether manufactories will succeed in America, 
or to what degree, time alone can determine ; but 
th^^t their progress can be in the least imped^ed by 
restrictive laws^ prohibiting the emigration of ma- 
nufacturers or machinists from this country, is now 
ab^lutely impossible. 

The first step that an' emigrant ought to talce, 
should be to provide himself with a proper certifi- 
cate, setting forth his trade or profession, and tes- 
tifying that he has never been employed in iifanu- 
factures, or machine making, or in work^ of^Vrdss, 
iron, or steel, appertaining to manufacture^'' ^^Iliis 
certificate must be signed bv the minister* ^)ttnd 
churchwardens of the parish to which he beTongs; 
and if also by a magistrate, it will render it of 
more effect- r rO 

Most iirticles of furniture being cheaper in the 
United States than in Britain, nothing of lliat 
kind ought, to be taken, as they would, in all pro* 
bability^ suffer damage. Feather beds and bedding; 
on the contrary, should be preserved ; a;nd for 
packing clothes, &c. trunks are preferable to heavy 
and clumsy boxes. On arriving at the port from 
whence the emigrant expects to sail, his first (SBire 
should be to ascertain if his certificate is sufficient 
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iR^hich fae may be acquainted with at the custom- 
house ;. and he must be careful not to pay for his 
passage until he be well assured that he shall be 
permitted to proceed! 

The port in the United States to which it will 
be the interest of the emigrant to sail, will depend 
on his views or his prospects* A wide field is 
open to him, and he ought to make himself ac- 
quainted with its geography before he decide on 
this point 

t 

For a very great portion of emigrants, the countries 
West of the AUeghanies, say Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, or the Illinois, offer by much 
the best prospects ; and to get to those countries, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore are the best ports. If 
the intention be to proceed to the lower part of the 
Ohio, Baltimore is preferable to Philadelphia,' and 
the best way will be to go from thence to Wheel- 
ing, on the Ohio, ninety-five miles below Pittsburg, 
and the road is much less difficult The port to 
which the emigrant will sail being determuied, the 
next considerati<m is sea store ; . and he will do well 
to reccdlect that most probably both himself and 
his family will be sea sick for some days, and that, 
during its continuance, if he is a steerage passen- 
ger, both he and his wife will have an utter aversion 
to the trouble of cooking : he must therefore pro* 

X 
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Tide some cold meat to last during that time : i^Cirv 
£)wk or ve^ would be th^ besit< For the g^n^ml 
Ma store it WQu}d be difficult to prescribe rulgfi. 
The quantity will of course depeud <m tbfe nmii}«^ 
to be provided for, and the (juality^ on their taste, 
iRod ill ioiA^ mis^WQ oni.tb& $<a%9b pf thi^year^ If 
^lekPe. are sm^iU cbildreo^ some oatmeal apd spjio^ 
molasses win bie found vecy usefiil <and wlvole^OK^ 
aa^it.wiU furaish a l^od nvudx mwe.foodi^pive t(^ 
their heakh than salt proyisian«. for the. gwcml 
sea store, tea, coffee^ sugar, biscuits, buttei^ <;hei@a^ 
a few hams, salt, soap, candles, &c. will be neces- 
aary. Sufficient should be laid/ in to^last sJL least 
eight ^^eeks^ in. p9,rticular for Baltinjoc^ af sf^e* 
tliines vessels arje a week, or tep ds^s in ^gmi^ .^f 
the Chesapeake afl^r parsing t^ve CapeQ* A.^9f 
fpgaiid to. cleanliness dwing tjbte vqfs^ is i^Qp^ 
mfiod^d • to admit as much, air betwecsfi deol^. fa 
the weather vfiJI permiit^ and ta take. « few hf}t%\ep 
of vinegar to spnpkle qn ;thQ 4<x>r ocemooeify ;.aiwl 
if it can be practisecJv fuflgogatioph by puttipg a red 
bpt piQce. of iron.yp. a kettle pf pitehb wi^ ib^ fi>«n4 
a«iutai:yv. On ardviqg ^ tbe ^m^l^ p«tt iC the^ 
emjgrant.baf.any let;te]:s of wUm)ucticm>. be ahoidd 
delivtr them immcjdiatdy : bis ffieods mBf, .f DPr 
bably.asaiQt bim in finding a. proper jda^e wber/» 
bis fiynily may nest a few, d^ys a&ec the fiiftigueaof 
die voyage. His next care wjJl be to JandjMI 
truaks^ bedding, &Ci.Mid get them deposited in^a 
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plaice of Biifety. If he dave not a letter of intro- 
duction io atly on^ in the city where he firtt lands, 
lie ou^hrt to be oh hi$ guard, in every one of th^ 
niaritime cities in America, a great number of 
ithsXt stores are established for the sale' of spirituous 
liquors;- &c« Many of these are kept by natives of 
Oreat 'Britain, aud some of those who keep them 
4re so devoii} oif* principle as to inditce emigrants to 
retmin in the cities, under various pretence bM 
tshiisHy holding but a prospect of employmefit; wben 
iheir real purpose is to tempt them to spletid tUeir 
Irion ey with them. 

''8b many emigrants arrive at sSI the pridcipd 
pbrH m the United States, th^t there is v>ry littSe 
bhanee of employment, and almost the wh^le of 
the distress that has beeh reported to eid^it in 
AiifKt^rica, has arisen from the' number of emigrjjtnts 
who' have foolishly lingered' in the cities until' they 
have spent all their mcmey; 
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it shall foe supposed that ttie design of the ecni^ 
grant is to proceed to the countries east of the 
Alleghanies, m which case, he ought not to stiay 
more than two or three days in the city. Wh^n 
he fit^t lands, he will find that great nunibeiii of 
waggons start from Philadelphia to Pittsbui^, or 
fibm Baltimore to Pittsburg or Wheeling, eveiy 
^y.'' The charge is by thife^ hiifidred weighty both 

x2 
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for pfassengers and their luggage, ancF die rate w 
variable from five to seven dollars per hundred ; 
but the men may go cheaper if thiey chuse to Witt 
over the mountains, which is recommendedi The 
waggoners travel with great economy r maiiy 
of them carry a i&mall camp-kettlb with themi. in 
which they cook their provisions, and some hi^e 
even a bed in: their waggons, in whidi they steqi 
at hight. A traveller who chooses to adopt a* si- 
milar mode, may travd very cheap'; or a^ tii6t^ 
are plenty of inns on the road$, be can b^^ttt- 
corhmbdated every night ^ith beds, at'ft^ Ijffejy 
reasbnable riate.' 'When 'the emijgfant SiffiveS^^at 
Kttsbtirg or Wheelfng, he will find ihatt^ likfiditts 
of ^uropeahs^ and Americans i^e arrhfn^^ftllVc 
every day, and the same causes that '^p^tl^ 
against them in the ndaritirae cities, as respects 
employ metat, wlB, in some degreie,^ havte M-^flfect 
herb i' but as he will ha^e occasion Ib^JtofMoiiitMhi 
it would be advisable for him fotttbp H^^ dtll^to 
make enquiries. !EP he ' find it 'wecesfiMjr t6 49^ 
(tend the Ohio, tlie'best Mddte^'^f 'proifeeeditfg Irili 
be to enquire for oiiie i(dir tnift*e^^tti^ki«feij 'liidio'ihave 
intentions of going'Coifte«AAi^'fk^ei^b#UilM^ 
himself, who may join him in ^ purchase of ai^nH^ 
one of the kind of vessel iil^ wUch fiunilies deseend. 
These arks are built fw mIbt for the acconuQodli- 
tfoa of famijUes d^cending the river^ and for the 
conveyance ^{produce. Tbey are fiat^bottomedtft 
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•aM^fpifuareiiit the ends^ and are ail made of the 
ittfiks, dimmwoBi being fifty feet in length^ and 
J^trteen in breadth ; which laat is limited, because 
at pken happens thjtt they must pass over the falls 
fit Louisville, when the oiver is a,t a low state, at 
.^hv^h ti<ne they pass betwixt two rockfli in the 
JJfuikm schute^ only fifteen &et asunder.* These 
9irks ii,i:e;.covered» ,and are mnaged by a.steepQg 
^{^v^, which can be lifted . wt iqf the water* The 
iifus^iprip? ii^>sej«enty«five dollars for -eiich, which 
»^ accoihni^dpte tiupeei^r foiir fifmilies, as they 
j^apy.ft^^Hn^'twentiy^ve to thirty tQASj and it.fre- 
-^fiMW^j^ b^FP^^itthiKt the. ark jcan be«qld for near^ 
ciwJwt itoosty 4RX or eight husdrefd mile9 lower. 4own 
itb^jiver. • 



f * » 






AdiV the* arrival of iiie emigrant on tli^ Ohio, 
.tbcijMft ^phetal^es^s^ wry important one:-*- 
inttcbidepeii4»'Qn J^ia' movement, and it is at that 
peint wK^nhe hitstthe greatest need of counsel and 
adviocM <Ff4Hn £ui;fq[ie-Huci|il.jbe arrives on the 
Ohio^ :generaA .rifk^s . m%y apply^ hut now his ftiture 
deatinBtion dep(Bnd3 pn fais(h<nce,and no;geoeral 
rule can be g^ven to dirept that x^oice, because 
em^pcaots are. of so mapy different descriptions. 






* There are regular pilots resident at Loaisville, who con- 
duct the boats ofer tb^ hSk^ and deFiter them nfttat Sliippiiif 
Pert * — they ch&rge two doUan for pilotage. 
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In order that these r^arks maj faa^e a genamfc 
ap[dication» the esiigfants shall be considered an 
coDsisliing o£ several (dasses, the remarks shall be 
appHed to eaeh d^ss aejparately, and terminate with 
some geoenl diservations. 

The first daas of teamig^nts may be. cioihposed of , 
labour^rai who have no other trade or fraftaamif „ 
and &QM whose iiervice^ more is erpected to repilt , 
flood hnHly fitrehgth» than from ingenuity ov.p^hMssH 
tioo» If ai.maa of this, dasii will moikf he hoA mt^ 
thihg.tii.fear: inr the interior of Amexicft t«#^he ppsk^^ 
sesses all the reqiiintes for « j&rmer^ eob^ptii^atiillr) 
and. tbpt he flEiay soon oblAtfu . A great ^mimbei.fiCi 
farmers have more land indosed in feoo^.i Ahwit 
they can well manage: ask one of these iJi^t^^L 
son> *he repli^ ^M wmt he%i/' Art a^abtmtr 
enables him to culti¥ate a portimi p( hm Iwid I^Mt; 
would ei^he^wise b^om^ overFup inrji^h mi»^ 
The emig^tat canoeft ejpect fuU w«g^ » Ibtu 
comweneeoKnt, hut if. he fc^ ^tteQtive» he ^may 
in ope yl^ar beepipe so e:icpert as i to, he enliUed 
ito what is usuaUy paid to hu^NiyidiWQK fiwH 
twdve to. fifteen ddlars pet mouthy apd boacd^ 

BMt whien ci^inplpyment is pbtainedj^ the jpicist 
difficult thing remains yet to be done. The maft: 
he lives withs and fpr vhom he works, most probs^ 
bly makes his own cidei^ Abortion of wluch is 4^ 
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t^d iftf<^ brandy: bdth these krttelds an^ kept* 
in bmsiderable quantities, in the fanner^s hotoe. 
The emigrimt i$. liberally supplied with' thetti, and 
<2bA obtain them at a chfea^ rate elsewhef&i but* 
hi must avoid indulging bkr milch, particularly 
ioithe spiritu He is net accustomed to a profu*. 
«ion^Qf this article, and- ntay, by too ft^eqiient use, 
ao^qire a habit, that wfll rUin all his* future pros*- 
pebts id^ lilie. If his cotiduot iw proper, he may as« 
sodale ivith the scnis of die neighblMiffing £iraa!ers, • 
m9My of whmi' knew that their ancebteis became 
ptaprietors of tland frofia a^begitonili^ not more 
promisiit^ liuio his : eveh <his' ^taqiloyw was pro^ 
tMdbb;^' the . helpet to soase one fisroieply. - fieSbre 
thiu mom ^an become a complete Amemfam &Ltmtr, 
be taust leatn a wnmbet' of things, mst^sotaMcted: 
i^ith agticiittbre in sdme 4Mber countries. He tiiust; 
leltito t6 faatitie the lOie dext«sousiy> as hewiH^ 
^en be employed to' cut idown trees. He must 
jIso Item^ not oiily to distin^crish thfe diflforenl 
iipeeies of trees, but also to know by their appear^ 
ance whether they will suit the purpose for which 
tliey are tikocedl 






The second elass of eniigrants tb be <;onaidered«i 
Mre those who have trades w profbsBions, and yet are 
Mo pow to eliterinto business for themselves. The 
pcuiMry object of a p^son of this description », of 
course, employment : liie commodity he has to dis- 
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pose of is labour^ fof which he wantoa market. -Sq 
much of this is daily brought into .the sea-postsby 
the arrival of emigrants, that they are always over- 
stocked ; he. must look for a better chance : — ^this 
chance the pountiy^ will aiK>rd him* If. Iiis trade . 
or pfcofession be such as is followed in . a ! cityt he 
may rj^ain two. days before he goes to ^ the coun* 
try ^ . if unsttccossfiil in bis enquiries. for work» he. 
ouglft not to remain longer. During ha stay» he, 
ought to ^qnire amongst those in his owapm^ . 
sion^ .wheeOvho may hope. to. obtain em^dympip^:], 
it isjV^y UMy ^hey may farQish references ^if)l|i, « 
will, he vary; usofcil to iiioL .In travelfiogt^lji^. 
man oughrt Apt to he: sparing in bis^ aiipiifiii^obe,^ 
is not. in the least danger of receiving, a nide.ig^. . 
an unci;iril.answer> even if h^ riiould address i^ij^Ti 
self , to a squire^ ..(» justiQes afje called*), l^^kfs^r , 
pected. in AA)erica» . that every man shall att^Ad tpt , 
his own. concerns.;, and if a man . wh^ is out of . 

work ask for emf^yment^ it is. considered. a3 ,a. 
very natural thiilg. . ^ . 

He ought to make his situation tx^dj^cS^ 
sion known at the taverns where he stops» and 
rath«r to coorl than to shim conversiiJkion wilh apy 
that he may find assembled.there. He will .seldow 
or never oneet with a repulse» as it gives . t^evi 
an opportunity of makiqg enquiries respectiing 
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the '** (M t6iintnf,^^ (the term UdtiaDy api^ied to 
thel British Island^.) 

• . 5 • • 

■ I 

« 

'iShoald he fail in proooring empIo3riiietit at his 
own budMess, he hto all the advantaged c^ the first 
man, in agriculture. The countries west of the 
Afieghany 'Mountains affi^rd the greatest advan^ 
tages'Of 'any'part of the United States, to emi^ 
griints^bf ti^ olr.the'prteeiSng description; and 
wheii Iftfeyarrivc! at flie head of the Ohio, the fk- 
ciliiy WQesd^dSng ihat river opens to them a vast 
fie^,'fri^htlch 'labour must> for ag^ to come, find a 
gdM^m^rtt:yt,''a^ the vaist tract of iinelana^etiuh^ 
setded'Witl iiidttce sudh an avidity for farnxin|f,' thitt 
labourers, or^ chen who haVe trades or professions, 
will adopt that line of Hfe whenever they can raise 
th6 tneans of purcfaasihg land. FOr this reason a 
veiy long time must dapse before there can be 
such a reduhdaficy of labour as to reduce itsvahie* 
Some of the tt^des that are carried on in the large 
towns are enumerated at page 29& 

* The man possessed of some property, say from 
SOO to 10(90 pounds, has more need of cautionary 
advice than either of the former. Bnt no know- 
ledge can be conveyed to him, that wUI' be so vain- 
able as what results firom his own eipeifence and 
observation.' He is advised to deposit his money m 
A bank, or vest it in government stock immediatdly 
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on landii^. His next object is to determine ill 
what line of life he shall emptoy himse)f atid hi$ 
' capital. In this he should avoid being too hasty* 
If it is known that he has- money, h6 will probably 
be tempted to enter into speculatiovtSy bodi l^ bis 
own counti^'men and others. Designing men are. 
much mor^ likely to hold out such temptMiOtts 
thsD men wi& honest ind honourable intentions *,' 
and until he * kt^ acqiiired a ooinpetent kllowie<%e 
of men and things, it is dangerous for hioi' to^m^ 
bark in bustnesa. It should have been' pnifm^«d^ 
that^joi^t^ if posaible, to take^Wifh iiim UlUkt^ 
of;intn>dttction to some persotis in the United 
Stittes^ expeirienced iti matters af bosiness, wlMftn 
he might pcoasiiHially fxtti9)ilt# . If he decide* on 
metcantile busmeasj pr keeping ArStonsi hft*«iig|Iit 
by all means to ptocvte a 'aituatioii in a mercbant*& 
countfog^honae or in a etoite for one year at leaat : 
eycnif with only triiimg. wagesi he wiU ^till be a 
gainer. 'If he adopt s^cultuce^ he ought to obtpioi 
if posstUe, an aq^iit^i^t who knomliie mimagMSenl; 
of crops, and the mode of woridngtbegrouodx midb 
«.per3QQ wiU be fiecestasyi at least for two years. 
If he should not encceed in ]»ocuring such anuuif Jbe 
must keep on good terms with his^mghbouit,. who? 
will dieerfully tell him what is necessary to be 
done, lin pnrdiasing his land, he ought not to 
depend entirely ^m his own judgment* nnless he 
ba» onde an extensive tour through the ctfuntrfi 
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and attenthaely considered the subject of timdA He 
willifiod sditie .rendadus jq^plibable to that tmbject 
anvMgst those addcessed to a £iiiiner. 
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In a great many tradef or pro&ssioni tfaeemi^ 
giant who has a capital and a trade or pyofesaimi^' 
t^Mff. meet with less difficulty t than aig^ of i the 
prraedingt i^ he act wiih'Cautf0a.w M|i0b-4a thia 
iiaas Aepsiifls «n makmgi a jiniiAiOqi efaolc* in de* 
ter»iiiiiii0 i^heoe to estabHehl his buaidess. la moKfe 
trades^thepkii^trybeytmdthttLA:UkgfaahyMiDdntaki^ 
say Oftiio^ KisfAud»)r^or Tetmesseer hold out greiatei^ 
advanCagealAaQ the mt ^ the Umooi- thb^ profit* 
in bnakiesftbeiiigi gieacer^ and ihb expenee'Hf V^ing 
imach less: thetlimttte also is miMre ^suitable to 
European >ci)afilitaliM8>M the extreme bellwtet «be 
he^t'of aumttiW and^^ld^of mnter ie much lese 
than in the Atlantic States.' in some trades he 
may be expeeted to keep jommeymen, perhaps 
Aomricaiis, fcom whom he is adi^ised not to exact 
that servility c^ deporMient ei^qpected from subor^ 
dinaites in odilir countiies. He maybe &ithfaUy 
sepv«d without it. He loses noticing by iMs, as 
tho^s whe are bis empkyers or cuatomsm witt makA 
BO sudi eKactimss fiioa 
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There ereeevwral et^eets in AasesiQa tftat pee- 
eent themsdire( to the eapitalirt^ io^niUch bs^JHay 
vest hm prQperttf with peitfectsecurity, and iiim wet 
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ju<Sciou8^« he wHl Iw^e no r«aM|ii toioomp^JAiof 
hia i»t»fit3. The most prominent, object .tl^ak, q^^ 
itself 18 Und. .Of thia^ immeoae ;tract8 tOMy tiv;^ 
be hnd, aad in particular from the govcniraent qf 
the. United States. The price . is two doHaiiBf ^er 
%QtRi, Qn&-/Qnrth:of the mdnegr.to be paMi,4^yfip| 
the retit hy .iostolnKnts in five ye^re. The d^p^ff 
Qf,;sM}K^t9ge:to be deiived. from land. pfij;9ha4pi^ 
dfq^nds iSBL.tk gceat. m^uure on .the . judgn^^ «f4 
I9f;e9lght ol* the ^eciilatoi^. to udMnn. tlljf^,9fD^I^. 
Vje»t of the AllqghanJea.oflto^ tbe^besi^il^i.,^ 
K9I7 firen^ iwvorily of the emigri«iti.to t^t^cfn^ 
h»Me onLy.J^CBoing in view, and thft. fii^iib|isfrffgitf 
Qf;.t«]wns doeff not k^. pace with the. im^T^ais^ifjf 
ifttftr^^^. peculation.. . Tktf».Mc«iM W^^f^^ffSf 
pl(9pe«, .wbi<^. £r«i9i tb&nvtur^^thiiigp^ Wt»^^ 
9Pnie..th« «at^ of tQwns.;, # gt^iiraoff., pf , jfutgo^ 
and<4b«sep:v»tioow»ul4'eiWj^j^tth9m,qa^ ^ 
|9vmjMioi\^ of a number oCpr()xiio«ms«t,tLement« 1^ 
an invaciajrie t^^ndfincy, ^ raise J;be .p^,qC>MWl.i;ft 
thf$ir vicinity: ^for.thl^. jeaj^^, 91 ^ch mwMPh. .iiko 
pnirchftses a Jacge tcaict ofi,hm^ftfi ^pecul^tioi^^Boqr 
s)4ts his bi^t intei esta )^i.»/Uheial p^qy,toiipi^ 
thw^.^ho firat.set^. on; his. pdo^kh^' , IM, it.im 
supposed thath^ pun^nces four, miles aigpiaQ^^.lh^ 
is, axtWB squai^ mil^ or sections, or 10^4Q .af)^ 
3Nhich,f9r.fiii^ «P9ts 10.996 doUa(9. OP .lea^KMii^SA. 
English bion^. , On this prc^er^. he ought to 
po04ess a scite convenient for a yilli^ and he 
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fhoald also bave a water-fall. If he lays the 
whote'ViUt in quarter sections, he will have sixty- 
four of 160 acres each. Let him lay out the vil- 
lage, and sell, in the fkst instance, only the interme- 
diate subdivisions^ at moderate terms and Iftersil 
erisdtt: the reserved subdivisions, together widl 
the i/aiage lots, will in a short time rige to a Vei^y 
grekif'Value. The next object of importance - is 
€MV; 'aild although the investment of caphaiih thkt 
^y ttisiy not so speedily produce pr6fit as id I^d; 
^rfet W Holds out great advantages. Tt has idlre^d;^ 
^freen^Ufted fliat coal ' is abundaitt in the Wesftei^ 
iit$fti1*y, fefctid thata considerable portidn 'rf thkl 
if^^rt is prairie : it has also been observed, that 
W^feiisCence' of a bed of coal scai'cdy enhliticbi 
Vi^'^Ate t>f the knd under whi^h it lies. Iti most 
p^^*^ the Atlantic States, fifty years ago, bni 
ht¥e dP^tdeared lahd was worth five of woodland. 
Slrice* thai' time intiumehd)ie tOMi^ and Vitt^es 
have b^en' estabH^isd; ^ and die' old citieii and vil- 
lageii hive incfei^^d. ' Every city or town may be 
tt^fisidered as th^ centre of a cirde, within the area 
of ^hich one acf e of woodland is now of much mor^ 
Vdrhie than the same extent of the finest meadow. 
Thei^ areas are oontiiiualfy increasing, and conse^ 
quently the aggregate value of timb^h At a pe^ 
fibd hot very remote the larger cities must reSort 
to the tii^e ofcoftl, and nothing is moref* certain than 
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that a time will come when that arCicle wifl be as 
valuable- to Ameiica as it is ii(ywto Englatid/ 

,The emigrant who goes Co America with *th^ 
lotefitioa of applying hte^eif to farmitig, s^^iM 
take with htm some se^d wheat of the best Idttdft^ 
aftd if be can procufo it, periti^ the Syriao whelUt 
fJM/kumtiWfpmhmJ mi^frbe woitb-a tHak- 'ft 
bas^a inucb better ehanee ^answering hi Amem^ 
Hitfol in'Bagli»4 nd par«itikl#rlx wutbof lO-tla^ 
g)^ees<xf iatitade ;. also a amall qbwatity t/f Uit^tb^ 
flacntfora, and ^vetches : dther the seeds or thte')<od(4 
of ^e twsofortiier, but ^e roots woidd be- fMfiSH 
able, it might ako be adviseaUe t0 talte a sttiA 
bag of hayseeds from some of' the beat ttekuioiMi 
Farmif^ implements ean be had in any part oTtlii 
Uttited States^ well wiBpteAix} the di0b#Mlr})ttii 
poses €of wfaicb tliey ace wanted* la dehn^mittMg 
a situation, ha has the ehoice'of any c&iate'ilishiflr 
latitude f9 to 4* d^ees,' cona^hen^og thfe f^ 
gioas suitabfe' fiip the eukure i^f sugar, cattobi aa4 
grain. If bis^ views • are govemedby the Jte m i a i » 
nation tx> adapt any particuisr enltor^ be iinSl* of 
course setde in the region auitable.^ If si^aiv * lie' 
wjUgosouthofai^'; ifcot«Dm aoutb^90^^Ar 
com the' most agrecsdble ia AMa 96^ to 4^, W'Aip^ 
ther nordi the eei^rity aad JMgtb ^ t^ * WfilleMi 
wndeft 'die dimate less liesitable. A ftnneri* OA 
settling in Americi^ ought not mshiy to aat up^bii' 
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opimons or focmer practices agaii^t those of the 
old settlers. Many things which may appear to 
him at first to be wrong or unnecessary, will be 
found, on farther experienee, both right and expe^ 
dient ; but if he cultivates the good will of his 
neighbours, and j^Ilows their, advice, he wiU not go 
wrong. He will soon find the aueeession of csopt 
and the mode .of cnlture yary much firom ^ what \hf 
bas expeciebded in England, and that a difierestly 
modified climate> and a son more nearly vertieab 
grefitly chai^. the oideit of the things to whichbe 
ha^ been accnstomed. H^ will find his rye hanr^ 
tOioammepMeia June^ aad th«t of bia i/i^Kat aooii 
nfter :. the oats foUow next, and afterwards, if he 
have a meadow, his* gras« urill be ready Akr the 
sQfthe} then come his . potatoes^ and lastly Ui 
Iqd jan C4)ni* If the emigrant purehatesanKl settles 
iifiOQ^what is called wild landi one ef his first cares 
ought to be to plant 4 peach and apple orcha«d^ 
and be ougtit to (di^iit the ttim sorta fdterftate, say 
one peach betwixt two apple trees^ and not plant 
die apple trees- less than thirty fi^. asunder. The 
peadi tree soon eeraeB to'matiirityi and is short 
Uved t tbey will beeome of little vakie by ihetime 
tbe apple trees are in want of room. Ikitiie woody 
iegioQ» the axe is &r some time ihe chirf imide- 
ment i^ the haodsof the settleiv and be feeb'a jcen* 
sideriMe degree of repugnance at the desialiction 
ef so much fine timbei;} but.this^sooD»anbaid«s» If 
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he has the courage to proceed as far west as the 
IlliooiSy the North-west Territories, or to the west 
of the Mississippi, the prairies afford him the means 
of settling without much trouble. 

In the early part of the settlement of th6 rich 
countries beyond the Alleghanies, agues were very 
prevalent, and it will perhaps be found, that aU 

countries in a state of nature are liable to this dis- 

> 

ease in the proportion of their fertUity, which) })i^a 
tendency to . produce it, from the vast quanlityi^'^ 
vegetable matter which goes to decay, in ^U^gffji* 
As this applies generidly in those regif^os^ thci^w 
ffettlerhas no.meaci^ o^ avoiding the coosequ^tfic^ 
but by. precautions 9S^ preventive^. : but as. jit ^ 
idso a loqal influence, he miiy, by a judicious qboKO 
of a situation, render him^ a^d fami]^ lee$,^a- 
b]e to itfi attacks.. As the: firft.settlets hlBkV^Jk^ 
phoice of the whole. Country, it is v^y mUxK9k 1^ 
they.ilhould adopt .the alluvion of the rk^s» }^g^ 
on account of the $)^p(feriorf<^ftiliJy.of thespU^ wii 
the facilities it givQs to th^. tr^nsfOij^i^n. of pj:<^ 
duce ; and.ms^ny in so doing sacrifice their health 
to tiielr app^ent interest r It must be admitted, 
that some of the valleys in which the riv^ flow 
are as healthy 9s the inlands ; but this depepdd .^ 
whether the river overflows its baikks or not;» or on 
the existence or non*esisfcence of stagpatit water ia 
the neighbourhoodt As to precautions/ the $t0V* 
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grant is apprized that in these countries the 
dews are very copious, and begin to fall even be- 
fore sunset. Let him avoid as much as possible 
exposure either to this or rain ; or if unavoidably 
exposed, he must take off his wet clothes as soon 
as possible; and if he has flannel shirts, in order 
to change after copious perspiration, he will And 
benefit in them. An important consideration in 
this respect is the quality of the water used in his 
family ; of course, the purer this is the better* 
The settler cannot be expected to be capable of 
atialyzmg it, but he may discover the presence of 
sillj[)hur, iron, an acid, or an alkali, by tests alwaj^s 
fri his power to procure. Sulphur may be detected 
t)y laying a piece of bright silver in the water, 
which turns black if that substance is held in solu- 
tion.' A little- of the inner bark of any of the 
oaks, infused in a glassful, turns the water black, 
if iron is present. Paper, stained blue by the pe- 
tals of almost any flower of that colour being rub- 
bed upon it, turns green by being dipped in water 
impregnated with alkali, ot red if an acid. 

The settler who is accustomed to malt liquor 
may, with v€ry little trouble, brew his own ale. 

_ • < 

Barley is cultivated west of the AUeghanies, and 
hops grow wild in abundance :— the use of this 
beverage is supposed to be a preventive to the ague. 
Almost every family has a supposed cure for this 
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complaint ; and every one who visits or sees those 
affected has a favourite remedy, all differing from 
each other; but the physicians, in the Western 
Country, treat it with bark and laudanum : of these 
the emigrant ought to lay in a sufficiency to ad- 
minister to his family in case of need. 

It has already been observed, that the emigrants 
to this country are almost of every nation in Europe, 
but it is a remarkable and Striking fact, that the 
Germans, Dutch, and Swiss succeed much better 
than those from any other country. This is not so 
much owing to greater industry or economy, as to 
the more judicious mode they adopt in settling. 
In general, before these people emigrate they form 
associations, lay down their plans, and send an agent 
over in whom they can confide. He purchases for 
them a suitable extent of land, and prepares the 
way: when their arrangements are made, they 
move over in one body. This system has always 
been followed by these people, and the conse- 
quences are visible in almost every part of the 
United iStates, but more particularly in the states 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, in 
all parts of which they are in possession of the best 
lands. The appearance of comfort, ease, and in- 
dependence exhibited by one of these little colo- 
nies is so visible that the traveller who does not 
perceive it at first sight, must be very deficient in 
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discernment. Some of the colonies of this kipd, 
besides the tie of common interest, have another 
bpnd of union, which is a similarity of sentiment 
and belief in their religious opinions j this, in some 
instances, has operated as a cause for regulating 
their system of colonization: but perhaps that 
which has most generally influenced them^ is the 
circumstance of their language not being the gene- 
ral language of the United States, an inconveni- 
ence much less felt by a colony than by ap isolated 
family ; but let the cause be what it may, the effect 
is very manifest, and may be easily accounted for. 
In the early settlement of any particular district of 
new country f * its progress in improvements is slow, 
until a grist and a saw mill are erected, after which 
the change is very rapid- Every planter in the 
vicinity, by the aid of the saw mill, is able to erect 
a handsome frame-house. The grist mill enables 
him to convert his wheat into flour fit for a market, 
^nd he boldly engages and employs hands to assist 
him in converting the forest into fields, yielding 
luxuriant crops. These two kinds of mills are 
the most necessary objects in a new colony ; but 
there are many others, such as roads, bridges, 
&p. all of which are much sooner effected by a co- 
lony having an union of interest, and of course an 
union of action. 



* The term new country signifies oue sewly settled. 

y2 



The rapidity with which one of these colonies 
acquires wealth or property will appear by a com* 
parison of their present state with their situation 
when they first sat down ; and for the sake of ex- 
ample, one of those societies shall be selected, and 
a review taken of their progress. This is the 
Harmonist Society, situated about 20 jniles from 
Pittsburg. They came from Wirtemburg in Ger^ 
many, where finding themselves oppressed aad per- 
secuted by a church and state union, they deter- 
mined to flee to a land where no human authority 
would dare to insult the Deity, by arrogating to itf 
self the right of dictating how He shall be worship*^ 
ped, and where they are too wise or too ho^eat tp 
suppose they can force belief This country is 
America; and in the year 1803 they sent George 
Rapp and others^ as deputies, who fixed on a situa* 
tion about twenty miles from Pittsburg. 

In 1804, the society embarked at Amsterdam in 
three ships, two of which arrived at Philadelphia, 
and the other at Baltimore. In the November of 
that year forty families removed with Mr. Rapp, 
and before winter they built nine log-houses. In 
the spring of 1805, they were followed by fifly 
more families, making in all ninety. The whole 
of their property was about 20,000 dollars : this 
they laid out in the purchase of 9000 acres of land, 
which, together with their mental and physical 
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powers, in the spring of 1805 formed the whole of 
their possessions. In the summer of this year they 
built 46 log-houses, a large barn, a grist mill, and 
cleared 205 acres of land. 

** In 1806, a large inn was built, partly of stone ; 
a frame-barn, 100 feet long ; a blue dyer's shop ; 
an oil-mill : they also established a tannery. 358 
acres of land were cleared. 

" In 1807 they erected a number of buildings; 
amongst which was a saw-mill and a brewery ; 400 
acres of land were cleared, and four acres of vines 
were planted. 

** In 1808 they built a meeting-house of brick, 
together with dwelling-houses and stables, and a 
bridge over the Conaquenesing creek, Q20 feet 
long. A considerable quantity of land was 
cleared. 

t 

" In the year 1 809 they erected a fulling-mill, 
an oil-mill, a mill for breaking hemp, a grist mill, 
and a large brick warehouse, with a wine cellar 
beneath, arched over. The produce of this year 
was — 4500 bushels of rye, 4500 bushels of wheat, 
6000 bushels of Indian corn, 10,000 bushels of 
potatoes, 5000 bushels of oats, 4000lbs. of flax and 
hemp, 100 bushels of barley brewed into beer, and 
^0 gallons of sweet oil from the white poppy* 
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** In 1810 they began the mailiifacture oihroad* 
cloth, from the wool of their Merino sheep ; fixed 
up a carding machine, two spinning Jennies, and 
built a factory for twenty loom^. 

" In the year 1811 the properly of the feociiety 
was estimated as follows :-^ 

IMhars, 

9000 acres of land, with improTements, . . . . « tK),tK)Q 

Stock of provisions for one year for 800 persons,. • 25,000 
Stock of goods, spirits, manufactures, teadl^r, itti- 

plements of husbandry, &c. &c • 50,000 

Dwelling-houses, 18,000 

Mills, machinery, and public buildings, 21,000 

Horses, cattle, hogs, and poultry, IP,M0 

1000 sheep, one-third of them Merinoes, of which 

one ram cost 1000, 4 6^000 

220,000 

The progress made by a small colony of Swiss, 
who settled in the Indiana Territory about the 
same time as the society at Harmony, is not les» 
rapid. It consisted of eleven families, who united 
in forming a vineyard, from which, in 1811, they 
made more than 2000 gallons of wine» 



CATALOGUE 

OF SOME OV 

THE MORE ^^ARE OR VALUABLE PLANTS 

Discovered in the Neighbourhood of St, Louis and an the 

Missouri* 



Leersia Lenticularis, Woods, American Bottoiii» St. Louis. 

Arietida Pollens^ HiHs oo the Merrimao. 

Stipa JunceUi Prairies, Aricaras to the ManclaDQ. 

-tm^^^ Membranaeeay Fort Mandao. ProhMy not a Siip<i* 

Aira Brevifolia^ Great Prairie. 

^estaca Spitaia^ coikimoii on the Missouri* 

CynosurtLS secundus, Mississippi blafis, 

Hordeum Jubatum, valleys neilr the Aricaras. 

*Ailumia Ovaia^ banks of the Missonri, above the Big Bend. 

,_. y blufis near the Ancara villaffC. 

-^ Htrsuta, 5 • 

Phmtago LagopuSi Alluvion of the Midsonri, common* 

Elwgaiot near the Mahii village, ... 

Eleagnus Argentea, blaSs near the Mandan n|ttion« 

Hippophae Argentea, Mahas, Plafte, Ottoes, MWQUa* 

Puimonaria Sibirica^ high up the Merrimae river* 

-^— -*— LanceoiatOf opposite the Aricaca village.. 



* Tbfse three species of Allionia together with (h<( t^o 
species of Bartonia^ have the singular property of flowering in 
the night : the flowers burst forth just at sun-«et| and^^ieriah 



at its rising. 
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Baischia Caneseens, prairie about St Lonit. 
— — — — Gmelinif American Bottom, Illinois^ 



- Longiftoray firat occvn near tiie month of the Pktte, 



on ascending the Miasouri. 
Onosmodium MoUe^ about St. Louis. 
Dodecaihtim Mtadia^ prairie behind St. Louie. 
Phacelia JFlmbriata, at Point L' Abbadic, on the MiaMUii, wUh 

vfhite Jlowers. 
Cynogiossum Glomeraiumf Big Bend, Miaaouri. 
Solanum Hetvrandrum^ about the Aricara Tillage. 
Ribes Aureum, Little Cedar Island, Miaaouri. 
SaUoia Deprtisa, on the Missouri, near the mondi of Knifo 

Rirer. 
Hydrocotyle Amhigwh rocks on the Mississippi, near Hc»- 

culaneum. 
StliAum aeaukf on the alluvion of the Misaoiri, tamt tfie 

Nadnet to the Mahas. 
Seseii Divnrtcotiim, Missouri BluA, at the mouth of the L% 

qui court. 
Linum Lewisite on Cannon Ball ri^er. 
■ Rigidum^ on the Missouri bhifis, common. 

Yue€a Angustififlia^ Miasouri blufii, opposite the noath of 

PapiUon Creek. 
LUium Cai€Mb€nf prairie about St Louis. 
— — Umheiiatum^ blufls near the Mandan Tillage. 



Rumex Venosus, Big bend, Missouri. 

Gonra- CocctiMo. ) 

^ 1 ^.t. ,. > bluffs A ncara Village. 
Oemoihera Albtemuhi, ^ ^ 

' JUacroearpUt near St Lonia. 



jErtogomrm Patict/2oni»,)near the Minetaiee rillagea on die ' 

■ Sericeumt ) Miasouri, both growing together* 
Caefui FiviparuSs Missouri Uulb, abore the Poncar Tillage. 

... > on the bluffs aboTe Knife RiTer. 
' IVudOt J 

Gtum Trifiorumt head waters of Blackbird Creek* 
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Potentilla Argut^* blaflb above the Arirara Tilla^. 
Ranunculus Multifidm^ in sUgnant pools near the Sepokhi* 

blaffi. 
Stachyt Fcenieulumf Misaouri blafft. 
Capraria Muitijida^ American Bottom, IlKnoia. 
Martynia Proboscidean St. Louis. 
Penstcnum Eriantheray common on the blnfi from the Bif 

Bend to the Arican rilkge. 
— — — -^^ Angustifilta^ near the M inelaree village. 
— — — — Glabra^ allnvion of the Missouri, above the Big Bend* 



Castiikja Sessilijhraf Upper 
Myagrum Argenteum, on limestone rocks, Missouri. 
Erysimum LanceokUum^ '\ a connecting link between Erysi- 
or, > mum and CkeiranthuSf used as 

Cheiranthus Erysimoides^j medicine by the Aricaras. 
Ckome Pimiaia, on the prairies between the Aricaras and 

Mandans. 
Cristaria Coccinea, on the blufi of the Missouri, above the 

L'eau qui Court* 

Hebistus Militarist 1 . ^ .. .... . 

-MM -M r Amencan Bottom, Illinois. 
■ Manshot, ^ 

Ervum MuUiflorum^ opposite the Sepulchre blnib, fifissouri* 

Viecia Stipulacca, Upper Louisiana. 

Lathyrus DecaphylluSt sand alluvion of the Missouri, above 

the Big Bend. 

Lupinus Pusillust bluft near Little Cedar Island. 

Amorpha Fruticosa^ common on the Missouri and Mississippi. 

— ^— »— Microphyliaf abundant near the Aricara village. 

— ~— — — CasiescenSf on the prairie fbur miles west of St. Louis. 



Astragalus Eacemosus^ '^on the hhaSs opposite the mouth of 
— -^— TriphylluSf f- PapiQon Creek, and at the Aricara 
■ ■ Camosus, 



Daka Aurea, on the prairies six miles below the L'eau qui 

Court 
■ Laxi/hra, Aricara village. 
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Psoralea Cutpidatat on the bltifis Hear Cbienne river. 

>■ Longyblia^ near the Sepulchre blvflb* Probabfy h0€ 

a Psoralea^ « 
■■ Eilipticay sand hiHs near the Big^ Bend. 
EsculentMf blufis near the mouth of Negio Fork» Mer« 



rimac nver. 

■— ^ Tenuiflamy sand hills, fiig Bend. 



Cytisus Rhombi/oliuSf at the mouth of CSiienne river* and oft 

arid plaeea near Ike Aricara viUage. 
SoHchus Pulchel/uSf banks of the Ifisaoariy eouiuou. 
Troximum Cu$pidatumt common on the prairies between the 

Mahas and Mandatw. 
Enpatarium Aitissimum^ Misaauri and MiasissipfA, cominon* 
Oxytropis LamberiMy" on the blufi^ from the Maha village tar 

thePoBcars. 
Artemim Dracmneuluty 
— — Canoy 



^ . • ^ commou on the Missouri. 

Campestrtr, 

SantonicUy 



Arnica fulgenSy prairie from the Aricaras to the Mandasc* 
Cineraria IntegrifoHay common on the Missouri. 
£rigeron Hirsuiunh Arieara village. 
1 Ditarieatumy eomnoon onthe 



C common on the blu& of the Missouri 



Senecio Paupereuiusy prairie below the C'eau qai Court 

Aster ArgenteuSy prairie behind St. Louis» abundant. 

Amellus Vilio^ut^ 

■■ Spimuhmu 

Gaiurdia AtuuUa^ on the Missouri near tfie Aricara ▼iHsge.. 

Proiubfy a Chaptaita. 
Rndbeekia C^tunmarisy blufls above the Aricara village. Mnt 

probably not a RudbecMa^ and ought io Jbrm n new 

genus, 
lea AiiilofiSy about Chieune river. 
Ckeilanthes Detdbata and Vestita^ Manitou rocks on the Mia* 

seuri. 
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Th£ foUoWing letters oti wimalculit infiifiom and 
the physiology of plants, dthough not ii^^rently 
connected with this y/rotk^ are yet of a nature S6 
"curious BXid interesting, that having obtained per*- 
mission ikwn the author (Mr. Bywafcer), I insert 
them. In the study of both those subjects we be- 
come acquainted With a great ninnber of pheno- 
mena not to be ex^dained upon any principles 
iiitherto known. It is evident, therefore, that the 
right path has not yet been found. Mr. Bywat^ 
opens a fresh avenue : whether it will lead to the 
object, or terminate in a labyrinth, tkne and future 
diecoveries may determine ; but having been pre- 
sent, along with othek^s, when be has been engaged 
in his researches^ ahd witnessed the results, I can 
state with confidence, that bis conclusions, founded 
thereon, appeared to me £ir less improbable than 
what an explanation of the corals and coralines 
could have done to the most enlightened on those 
subjects one hundred years ago. 



To Mr. BRADBURY. 
Dear Sib^ 

Havino mentioned to you the general 
character of a paper I had written for the Philoso- 
phical Journal, I was anxious it should have been 
published before you left this country, that I might 
have furnished you with a few copies, for tlie future 
consideration of you and your botanical friends in 
America; but am sorry to inform you that the editor 
received it too late for the whole to be published in 
the last Number : I have therefore availed myself 
of the opportunity oflfered by your protract^ed Btayi't6 
present you with an abstract of the whole docmnent 

The first part of the communication oinefly tt^ 
lates to the difierent kinds of animidcules, and has 
appealed in the Philosophical Magazine ; cofise- 
qaently I have made it as concise ad I possibly 
could : but as the latter part oi the paper contains 
some remar]cs on the principles of vegetation, I 
beg leave to call your particular attention to this 
part) as the view I hav^ taken of the subject may 
lead to an investigation that will prove usefiil to 
your future botanical researches ; and wishing you 
eveiy success in your further travels^ I remain^ 

Sir, 
Your*s most truly* 

John Btwatsr. 

Liverpool, M^ 27<^ 1817« 



OBSERVATIONS 

NATURE OP ANIMALCULES, 

▲VD 

PRINCIPLES OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 



That many of the wonderful facts rdated of ani- 
malcules owe their strange and mysterious character 
to mistaken views respecting the real nature of 
these beings* is extremely evident, as they lead to 
cpnclusions at variance with themselves, and con- 
trary to that simplicity and correctness of design 
we find displayed throughout every other part of 
the visible creation. The opinions which have 
been adopted, and the &cts related of the hydro, 
or fresh water polypes, are so peculiarly wonderful, 
that even the writers of these well authenticated 
stories seem almost afraid they are passing the 
bounds of credibility by the relation. That these 
writers should have been astonished at the pheno- 
mena attending these beings, appears very natural, 
when we take into the account that they adopted 
the generally received opinion, and considered 
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each polype as one distinct and complete animal. 
After the race of polypes was discovered, the atten- 
tion of the curious was quickly called to the inves- 
tigation of the subject, and they soon collected a 
great variety of facts, that seemed at variance with 
every well known principle in the animal economy. 

Thus we are told on the best authority, that 
polypes exist after they have been turned inside 
out, like a turned glove, and that if one polype is 
thrust into the body of another, they form a union, 
and become one complete being. It is also assert- 
ed, that after they are cut into as many pieces a« 
fancy can suggest, each part quickly becomes a 
perfect being, like the parent, or stock frpm which 
it was taken ; and tjiat, when the heads of several 
are cut ofl^ the heads and trunks may be brought 
indiscriminately into contact, and the head of one 
will become united to the trunk of another, and 
perform all the functions of the former head. Now 
these results, when considered agreeably to the ge- 
nerally received opinion, certainly appear mysteri- 
ous, and contrary to every well established principle 
in the animal economy. Having investigated this 
branch of natural history, by making a great num- 
ber of experiments and observations on the animal- 
cula infusoria, I discovered the larger kind to be 
^S^^^g^te animalcules, or congeries of still smaller 
animals, living iu lumps of mucilaginous matter^ 
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derived in all probability from the decaying vee*^- 
tables and their own secretions, to which they im^ 
parted, by an instinctive influence, an organization, 
which enables them to move these mucilaginous 
lumps by their aggregate force for all the purposes 
of pleasure and existence. This principle of ag>- 
gregation, and their instinctive influence to orga^ 
nize their secretions, I have supposed to extend 
through the whole race of animalcules, and that the 
extraordinary phenomena attending polypes may 
be accounted for by principles of this nature. 

We know when a polype is cut into pieces, each 
portion becomes a perfect being in a little time ; 
this result is ibcompatible with the animal func- 
tions they evidently possess, if we consider them 
as single and complete animals, and in all proba- 
bility induced M. Buflbn and others to adopt the 
still more vague and improbable notion that ani- 
malcules are merely organic particles, and not liv- 
ing beings: but if we suppose polypes are aggre- 
gations or congeries of still smaller animals, we 
may account for these wonderful phenomena in a 
very easy manner, for when they are cut to pieces, 
each part must contain some of these extremely 
small animals, which will naturally produce, by 
their instinctive energies, an aggregate animacule 
like the parent stock, being the form best calculated 
for their future purposes of existence. That the 
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whole txibe of the larger animalcules are congades 
of the smaller onea» y^ill be rendered evident if 
they are illuminated by an oblique light from the 
sun, as they appear to be an assemblage of* sdv- 
tilating points, each posessing distinct powers of 
motion.. The results that led to the above condur 
sions were obtained during the late suaimi^» but 
in the succeeding autumn smd winter, otheiis weie 
obtained^ that are equally favourable to this cfiadp 
of, reasoning. About the latter end of September^ 
some. water was procured from a stagnant; poolt co- 
vered with a large quantity of green matter, 
which appeared to- be a q>ecies of con&rva : this 
I anticipated would furnish a great number.^ 
interesting objects for the microscope. By exa- 
mining a part of this water witii the micro8CQ|»» 
it was found to be crowded with a vast number of 
the enchelis, or small portions of ^een matter, 
endowed with a degree of animation evidently de» 
rived frpm the small animals they contaaiied, which 
have generally been mistaken for intestines. These 
aggregate animalcules appear rather more ellipti- 
cal than an egg, and each end is nearly transpa- 
rent, but generally the middle part seems tJie 
abode of about twenty or more; small animals, that 
swing from side to side when these aggregations 
are in motion, and are clearly the cause by which 
they move from one place to another! 
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Whien the small animals increased in' number, 
the middle of these muciiaginoiis masses, or what 
I have termed aggregate animalcules, swelled 
ottt till they became almost round, at the same 
time lonng a great share of their activity. It was 
ia this inactive state they united in large quanti- 
ties, und floated without motion on the siir&ce of 
the water ; yet they remained in this apparently 
inanimate state but a short period, for this matter 
gradually lost its green vegetative q>pearance, and' 
became a brown mucilaginous body, that assumed 
new characters. It was out of this mucilaginous mat- 
ter that numerous aggregate animalcules, of various 
kiodsi derived a more animated state of existence; 
but the gradual change of a large portion of it into 
diflbrent clusters of the polypes, termed vorticella^ 
rciodered this part of the process highly interesting, 
as it strongly supports the idea that all the larger 
kind of animalcula infusoria are congeries of small 
animals, Uving in organized portions 6f mucila- 
matter. 



Nor is it an uninteresting fact, that during the 
winter, the green vegetative appearance, which 
seemed to reside in the mucilaginous part of what 
I have termed aggregate animalcules* varied with 
tlie weaUier. When it became mild, this greenness 
increased, bat aa quickly decreased when the 
weather became colder, irivinir stronir indications 
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of the vegetable as well as animal nature of these 
little creatures. 

This two<-foId character is certainty curious; but 
it is manifested in a stronger manner by the pro- 
duction known among the natives of the East In- 
dies by the name of '* Lalan lout^*^ or sea grass } 
as its greai appearance is such, that stnmgers mis- 
take it for grass, yet when caught in the hand^ 
it glides through the fingers, and withdraws it- 
self into the sand, leaving an impression (^ its 
mucilaginous nature. 

r 

From these circumstances, it. does not appear 
incompatible with the animal and vegetable pro- 
cesses to exist and go on together. May we not 
therefore conclude, with considerable probability, 
that they exist and proceed together throughout 
the whole vegetable process, as innumerable ani- 
malcules, similar to most I have mentioned, can 
be obtained from all young vegetable matter, when 
subject to infusion. 

Among the class of sensitive pla^ts^ we liave a 
peculiarly strong manifestation of a vital principle, 
and it is worthy of notice, that it is^ not that con- 
nected energy which runs through the whole 
frame, as in the animal economy, but siqspears to 
be distinct and contiguous portions of vitality, 
which are successively brought into action ; for the 
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MntrsU!tioa these plants display on being touched 
is not insCantaneously communicated to every part, 
but seems to depend upon a succession of vital 
energies) which gradually run through the dif- 
ferent parts of the vegetable. That the vitality of 
vegetables is somewhat like the vitality aggregate 
animalcules, possess, is very probable ; for some of 
them, like polypi, may be cut to pieces, and yet 
each piece will retain the power of forming or re-* 
producing a complete vegetable. Having sup* 
posed that a vast number of extremely soiall ani« 
tnah live and eMend their race with the vegetable 
growth, may we not also conceive it possible, that 
^e beautiful forms and exquisite designs that db<*> 
tain throughout the. vegetable kingdom, originate 
from their directing influence. This opinion 
ivould certainly appear more satisfactory, if we 
could detect these sinall agents in the various parts 
of vegetables ; but they are so extremely minute, 
that we can only just detect them, even under 
their aquatic character, when placed in the most 
favourable light for examination ; therefore we can* 
ilbt exp&A to detect them readily in vegetables, on 
aoGOUnt of their opacity. 

Besides, the power of moving from one place to 
iffiother, by which we detect aquatic animacules, 
is unnecessary to them,, as they are in all probabi- 
fity fixed to their station like polypes in coralines« 
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and supplied with food by the vegetable oiganka^ 
tion they have instinctively established. I am wdft 
aware that it will be difficult to* conceive how such 
a vast collection of extremely small animals can 
act in concert, and direct by their influence the 
extended organization of a vegetable ; but in the 
beautiful race of coralines, we have an ample dis- 
play of this apparently very mysterious princt^e» 
This clasb of organized bodies have such a close 
resemblance to vegetables, that they were at one 
period arranged by naturaiista in the vegetable 
kingdom ; but fiow it is. well known they are tb$ 
production or organization of an innumerable laoe 
of small animals whick inhabit them, and act in 
concert for one general purpose. Although ve 
have the outward form of vegetables dbplayed 
among this class of bodies, yet their internal .or- 
ganization bears little resemblance to theoiganic 
structure of v^etables ; but this reasob &r this 
difference will appear evident when we consider 
that coralines are placed in a fluid mediun^ whiA 
supplies their numerous inhabitants with every ne- 
cessary food% The water of the ocean, bf its 
constant motion, is continually passing and repass- 
ing the receptacles in which these small animals 
reside, and from which they can exjtiesad their 
feelers to collect their food; tiierdfofe any pecu&r 
internal organization is not required to supply 
cthem with nourishment;, but the numerous class of 
ii9gll beings we have supposed to isdudnt and tx« 
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tend Aeir race with the growth of vegetables, re- 
ceive their supply of food chiefly from the roots^ 
hence the necessity of that curiouB organization 
by which the vegetable process is carried for- 
ward/ and they are supplied with the means of 
subsistence. 

But it is not in the race of coralines alone that 
we find a collected body of small agents acting 
hi concert for a general purpose ; for the beauti- 
fiilly branching vorticella» which we d)tain by ve- 
getable infusion, are evidently the formation of a 
congeries of small animals, wbicfa, in aU proba^ 
biU^, lived in the vegetables until they were li- 
berated by the process ^ infusion. Thst vege- 
tables are possessed of vitality, seems to be a fact 
that scarcely admits a <loubt, as the whole of the 
vegetable phenomena point to a principle of this * 
nature; for who can view the spontaneous mo- 
tion of various leaves, and the quick contraction 
manifested by others, when simply touched with 
any solid substance ; the opening and shutting of 
^di£ferent flowers, at the approach of fine and foul 
weather, while others open and shut at stated 
.periods, as well as numerous other phenomena 
of a similar nature, without feeling a strong con- 
viction that vitality is intimately connected with 
4he v^etable economy. These and many other 
.results that attend the vegetable process, wUl.be 
very imperfectly explained without the aid <^ such 
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a principle. Let us in imagination follow the 
getable changes that take place after a seed has 
been planted in the ground, until it shews a group 
of well blown flowers, and then endeavour to ex- 
plain, by chemical and mechanical operations, how 
this additional matter attains those inimitable co* 
lours and that exquisite form and design it evidently 
does, and we shall almost be compelled to refer 
these changes to the directing energies of an in- 
stinctive intelligence. Let us aUo view t;he simple 
yet ingenious contrivances in many parts of flow* 
ers, for the purposes of fructification^ and then 
try to explain their simple yet delicate mechanisoi 
by the undesigning energies of cheiqica] affinities, 
and we shall discover how inadequate they are for 
the explanation of any such curious productions. 
Nor are these results better explained by refer* 
ring them to a vitality which has^ been supposed 
common to the whole plants as the facts I hav# 
mentioned show that the vitality of vegetables 
does not depend on any general or .connected 
vitality that is common to the whole vegetiMe^ 
but consists of distinct portions, and is of a ss»- 
milar nature to the vitality of aggregate ani- 
malcules: consequently, if we admit that vege* 
tables are the receptacles in which myriiids of 
small agents reside, these difficulties will be eoo<. 
siderably removed ; for to the influence of these 
agents we^ may fairly attribute the peculiar phe» 
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noinena of vegetation. If this analogical reason^* 
ing should prove conclusive, Mre shall find an ex- 
tensive and promising field laid open for future 
inquiry, which may ultimately lead to practical 
deductions still more interestingly connected with 
the sciences of botany and agriculture. 



To Mr. BRADBURY. 

Liverpqolt Julj/ l6tA, 1817* 

* 

Dear Sir« 

My communication to you on the prin- 
ciples of vegetable physiology contained some new 
opinions, chiefly resting on the evidence of what 
I considered strong analogies ; but since that time, 
several new results have been obtained, which 
place these opinions on a more solid foundation. 

Having seen it observed by diflerent writers, 
tliat the small capsules of the farina fecundas burst 
when they come in contact with water, and throw 
out a quantity of variously described matter, I was 
induced to make some microscopical experiments, 
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under an impression they contained animalcules, 
or would exhibit strong marks of vitality, as they 
seem to be the consummation of the vegetable 
process. 

In these experiments my expectations were not 
disappointed, as the farina of most flowers give 
out an abundance of animalcules, somewhat simi- 
lar to the very small ones we obtain in such vast 
numbers by the process of infusion. 

' These results were obtained by patting a drop 
of water on a slip of glass, placed under the mi- 
croscope, and then dropping a little farina intOi 
the water ; for in a few seconds, a violent internal 
motion commenced in the capsules, and they burst, 
emitting a quantity of glutinous looking matter, 
that manifested a high degree of animation, and 
presented some very curious objects for the mi- 
croscope. In order to insure this beautiful va- 
riety, the sun must be bright, and the capsules 
so illuminated by an oblique light, as to give 
them a glittering appearance, and the water a dark 
blue colour. 

When this is done, most of the farina, particu- 
larly that of the geraniums, will be seen to throw 
out silvery streams of beautifully animated matter. 
Sometimes this matter will issue in straight luie^ 
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like streams of light, from which small portions 
or animalcules will detach themselves, and float 
about in various directions. From other capsules 
these small animals are emitted almost on every 
side, and render the water a sheet of scintilating 
matter. 

9 
i 

When £his sparkling matter is highly magniJSed, 
the animalcules appear like small opaque bodies, 
writhing about, and in some cases floating down a 
stream they create by the force with which they 
quit the farina. One of these capsules becomes 
a hleautiful microscopic object, when the small ani* 
mals issue with such force as to re-act upon the 
cslpsule, arid make it cross the field of view, as it 
lekves behind an animated stream. These pecu- 
liar results will certainly afibrd an extensive field 
for microscopical inquiries; but when connected 
with the new views of vegetable physiology, per- 
haps they partake of a higher interest^ as the cir- 
cumstances attending these discoveries evidently 
show, that small animab not only exist in, and ex- 
tend their race with, vegetables, but in all proba- 
bility are the real sources of vegetable life. That 
these isolated coUectipns of small beings are the 
chief agents in forming, by their secretions and 
instinctive influence, the embryo of a new plant, 
does not appear improbable ; for if an accumula- 
tion of them can construct such delicate vegetable 
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formation as the branching vorticella, when acting 
under their aquatic character, why may we not 
suppose them capable of instinctively constructing 
the embryo of a new vegetable, which is to be 
the abode of their future generations. 

By the developement of one simple fact, we are 
often led directly, or by some imposing analogy, 
to the knowledge of many others. The dbcovery 
that the capsules of the farina contained numerous 
small animals, suggested the idea that similar 
agents might be detected in the other parts of ve- 
getables, though probably without any apparent 
motion. This supposition was found consistent 
with experiment;, for if the delicate leaves of 
flowers and vegetables are highly magnified and 
illuminated, numerous minute cylindrical opaque 
bodies, similar to those we obtain from the farina, 
are found embedded in almost every physical point 
of the leaves : a result which points out the proba« 
bility that these small agents might be detected in 
the sap and juices of plants in a more active state. 

The correctness of this inference is likewise 
readily established. If the juices of vegetables 
are pressed out, and examined upon a slip of 
glass, we may observe they abound with numerous 
small bodies, like those embedded in the leaves, 
which writhe about in a most animated manner } 
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thus proving by experiment what had been inferred 
only by analogy. 

If, agreeably to this view of the subject, we 
contemplate the grandeur of an extensive forest» 
or even the more humble, yet not less pleasing va^ 
riety of a beautifully enamelled meadow, and as- 
sociate with this contemplation the idea that every 
leaf and flower is the habitation of myriads of 
sentient beings, we may perceive the end of that 
benevolence which seems to clothe the earth with 
iierbs and flowers in such luxuriant proflision. 

Nor is the benevolence of this vast design more 
conspicuous than its wisdom ; for had these count-* 
less myriads of little beings floated in every di* 
reetion through the atmosphere in search of fbod^ 
their excessive numbers would have counteracted 
the enjoyments of almost every other part of the 
animal creation ; but under their present character, 
they enjoy the light and air of heaven without 
giving the least annoyance, and are supplied with 
food by the general laws of matter, acting on a 
curious organization they have instinctively esta- 
blished. 

Having detected these little agents in the f^ina, 
and found them embedded' in almost every physi- 
cal point of a vegetable ; having also completely 
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recogDized their activity in the various juices of 
plants, it may be asked how &r the difierent smb 
partake of this animating character, as the inquiry 
may lead to results intimately connected with the 
best interests of agriculture. To examine any 
toil agreeably to this view of the subject, it is ne« 
cessary to place a little water on a slip of glass, or 
some transparent body, and drop a small portion 
of the soil into the water, and then we shall be 
enabled to observe what comparative quantify of 
these agents are given out by each soil, as th^ 
display sufficient activity to be discovered when 
the solution is stirred with any pointed body. 
From this assemblage of facts, we have the strong* 
est evidence that the process of vegetation chi^y 
depends on the secretions and instinctive influence 
of this numerous class of agents. It may be diffi- 
cult to conceive how they direct such an exten- 
sive process, yet it is equally difficult to compre- 
hend the nature of that directing energy by which 
spiders form their various webs, or bees construct 
their curioud hives :— it must be the unerring in- 
fluence of Divinity which instinctively impels and 
guides these wonderful operations. Although I 
had oflen viewed the larger animalcula infusoria, 
and considered them as congeries of still smaller 
animals, yet I had no idea of the form and cha* 
racter of the little agents which compose these 
coogeriesy until I examined them by a oanilar 
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light to that applied to the farina, and then it wa^ 
evident that numerous small bodies, similar to 
those obtained from the juices of vegetables, were 
lodged in almost every point of these mucilaginous 
lumps, and were the source whence their power 
of motion was derived. 

When paste eels, and the larger animalcuk in^ 
fusoria, are put into a little water, and the water 
to fkt evaporated as to impede their rapidity of 
motion, the individual energy of these little writh- 
ing bodies will appear extremely manifest, and 
impart to us a new idea respecting animal loco- 
motion. The discovery of this new principle in 
the locomotive power of animals, in conjunction 
with several other peculiar results, connected with 
the ammal economy, certainly involves questions of 
no trifling importance, which, if hastily pursued, 
might excite the fears of many, lest bold and in- 
considerate speculators should carry the inquiry 
loo far ; but we have little to dread on this ac- 
count ; for the better we understand the nature 
and character of the secondary agents which the 
Deity employs to accomplish the vast designs pf 
his stupendous providence^ the grater must be- 
come our reverential admiration of his unbounded 
wisdom and benevolence. If M. Buffon and his 
apcjculative friends, had ever attentively observed 
the playful activity some of the aggr^o^te animal- 
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cules display, they must have concluded they 
were living beiiigs, and not merely organic par«> 
tides, without life, moving by a species of internal 
mechanism. That the whole race qf polypes are 
living beings we have very strong evidence ; for 
some of the vorticella induce a current to pass near 
what is called their head, by the motion of small 
fibrilas, and devour the smaller animalcules which 
are brought in contact with them by this current^ 
in a most voracious mamier. The hydras also col- 
lect their food, and if they are fed with small red 
worms, cut into bits, the red substance of the 
worms may be seen dispersed throu^ every part 
of the hydra, which in a little time becomes 
changed and assimilated to the general mass, ex^ 
cept a small part, which is discharged, probably 
on account of its not being fit for that purp(K« ; 
thus showing their powers of secretion, which are 
energies generally considered as inseparable from 
the principles of vitality. 

Having shewn that aggregate animalcules pol- 
sess secretive powers, and by a number of facts 
proved they are congeries of small animus, similar 
to those which abound in almost every part of a 
^ vegetable, we are furnished with a tolerable solu- 
tion to what are termed vegetable secretions, as in 
all probability they are the supposed tnysterious 
agents by which these processes are carried for- 
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ward; and as we can discover that these little 
agents increase in number in tlie aggregate ani- 
malcules, we may perhaps, bjr a fair analogy, refer 
the hitherto unaccountable movement of the sap 
in plants to this multiplying principle. Although 
these little agents have generally a strong resem- 
blance to each other, yet those given out by the 
farina appear to difier in size when obtained from 
diierent flowers ; therefore future discoveries, and 
a more minute inspection, may show that they vary 
in other respects^ as well as in the general out- 
line of their dimensions, and that «ven themselves 
are composed cf a congeries of still smaller beings. 
These agents are furnished by a variety of substan- 
ces ; fur a little black ink or milk put on a slip of 
glass, or a bit of raw sugar dropped into a little 
water, are objects worthy of inspection ; nor will a 
scientific brewer find a smaU portion of wopt, in a 
Ligh state of fermentation, an uninteresting object, 
as it will be found completely animated, though 
none or very few of these i^nts are to be met 
with in fine ale, as the greater part of them make 
their escape with the barm. 

Sometime ago, I mentioned to you it was probfN 
iile that the beautiftil plumage of the feathered 
tribe owed its design and variety to an agency of 
this kind, as the various phenomena attending the 
growth of feathers bear such a strcmg' analogy to 
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many of the vegetable phenomena : since then I 
have fomid, by inspection, that these little opaque 
bodies are inclosed in almost every part of a feather. 

These and numerous other results open a wide 
field for investigation ; but several circumstances 
have induced me to wave the inquiry for the pre- 
sent : nevertheless, should you meet with aiiy new 
and interesting facts in America, I shall be glad if 
you will send me a detail, agreeably to your pro- 
mise, the first opportunity ; and believe, me, 

Your's truly, 

JoHK Bywater. 



In the preceding letters on animalcula infusoria, 
Mr. Bywater has placed that subject in a perfectly 
new point of view ; and although I add a few re* 
marks, I must acknowledge that it is with much 
diffidence. The inferences, as respects the nature 
and organisation of vegetables, are fit only for the 
discussion of those infinitely my superiors in talent. 
Respecting the animalcula infusoria, it certainly 
appears to me, that by admitting the correctness 
of his reasoning on that subject, a great many of 
those doubts and perplexities, which have hitherto 
continued to exist, notwithstanding the many acute 
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researches that have been made, will entirely va-» 
nish. It has always been observed, that the mode 
by which other animals were propagated never 
applied to the production of animalcula infuso- 
ria; but the principles laid down by Mr. Bywa- 
ter remove this- difficulty. The singular property 
of the polypes^ and that after subdivision a new 
organization should take place, is not more sur- 
prising,* if we admit his opinion to be correct, than 
that a swarm of bees should make honey-combs 
similar to those they left in the hive. The extreme 
tenuity to which the animated creation is carried, 
is perhaps not less difficult to be conceived by the 
human mind than the magnitude of the sun. It 
can therefore make nothing against the opinion of 
Mr. By water, if it ifnplies the agency of animals 
inconceivably minute* 

That animated bodies should be invariably pro-^ 
duced in water wherein vegetable matter has been 
infused, and kept at a proper temperature, has long 
been known ; but by what means, or how they 
derived their existence, has never been clearly 
pointed out. Spallanzani proved beyond a doubt, 
that the agency of the atmosphere was not neces- 
sary to their production, and that vegetable matteri 
infused in boiling water, and confined in a glass 
vessel, hermetically sealed, soon produced a vast 
number of animated bodies. That tbey had a ^re- 

A a 
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existent state in the body of the vegetable, seems 
by much the most rational way of accounting for 
their appearance ; and it follows from the observa- 
tions and experiments of Mr. By water, that my- 
riads of living animalculae do exist in the juices of 
plants. The question is then, for what use or 
purpose are they intended? This question Mr. 
fiywater answers, by assigning to them the most 
important part in the scale of creation, — ^that of 
being the agents of vegetaUe organization. This 
opinion is partly founded on reasoning analogically, 
which affords some very strong arguments in his 
favour. Whoever is the least acquainted witn ani- 
mal economy, knows that, besides the eternal law 
which compels animals individually to perform 
certain acts in a certain mann'er only^ there is ano- 
ther by which thousands, and even millions, are 
compelled to act as if governed by one mind and 
one inteUigence ; and . whether these acts are par- 
formed by individuals, or an association of myriads, 
the organs given to them are calculated in the best 
possible manner to produce the intended effect, 
and that efiect is the best possible to promote die 
ends and purposes of their existence. The forma- 
tion of corals and coralines, the operations of bees, 
ants, and the termites, are sufficient instances to 
illustrate this principle. 

In the physiology of vegetation, inmimerable 
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facts tend to prove a species of vitality in plantd 
not to be explained upon any principles yet laid 
down, nor can it depend on chemical or mecha- 
nical combination, or the operation of external 
agencies. The flowers of the three species of alli^ 
Mia found on the Missouri, open within a few mi- 
nutes of sun-settings and perish at the time of its 
rising, and this whether the evening or morning is 
cloudy or not. When rye is in blossom^ a few an- 
thers only are protruded in each head : cut these 
off on a warm day, and in a few minutes more will 
be protruded from other florets, and the experiment 
may l)e repeated with equal success several times. 
There is a description of vitality, manifesting itself 
in the disposition of certain parts of some plants to 
take a kind of repose, which is called the sleep of 
plants. This vitality will remain even after those 
parts have been separated from the plant to which 
they were attached. Flowers accustomed to go to 
isleep at certain periods, retain that faculty after 
they are placed in a flower pot. The leaf of a vine, 
cut from the branch, and hung up by a thread, will 
turn to the light of itself. Facts of this kind are 
so Numerous, that a review of them would All a vo- 
lume. I shall therefore close these remarks^ by 
noticing the most singular fact yet known as relates 
to the physi(dogy of plants, copied from Sir James 
Edward Smith's Introduction to Physiological and 
Systematic Botany.. << But of all flowers, that of 
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the barberry bush is most worthy the attention of 
k curious physiologist. In this the six stamens^ 
spreading moderately, ate sheltered under the con- 
fcave tips of the petals, till some extraneous body, 
as the feet or trunk of an insect in search of honey ^ 
touches the inner part of each filament near the 
bottom. The irritability of that part is such, that 
the fiilament immediately contracts there, and con- 
sequeritiy strikes its anther, full of pollen, a^dnst 
the stigma. AAy other jpart of the filament may 
bi^ touched without this effect^ provided no con- 
cussion be given to the whole. Aftei a while the 
filament retires gradually, and may again be stimu- 
lated ; and when each petal, with its annexed fila- 
menit, is fallen to the ground, the latter, on being 
touched, shews as miuch sensibility as ever.'^ Thia 
fact proves that in one single plant thousands of 
distinct vitalities may exist. 
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